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To WILLIAM JAMES MAYOR, — 
of the Charter-houſe School. 5-22 5 - = 
MY DEAREST BOY, | tome N _ 


As hat all my literary acai have bans 

directly or indirectly, intended either to promote - 

the intereſt or the improvement of yourſelf and 

brothers, it cannot be 1 improper to prefix your'; name 
to the pretent. ; 


gr £ 
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This work, ifi it anſwers no other purpoſe, will be ; 
2 teſtimony of my regard, and a pledge to affe t- 
tionate parents, who may wiſh to put it into * TE 1 x 
hands of their children, that the author does not al 
think it ill adapted to the: inſtruction of his . by l 

Peculiar, though be Sem give 3 
you a legitimate claim to tlus public addreſs. The rd : i 
volume was written, as you know, during thoſe ine 4; iS S 
teryals which your lingering and lamented Ulneſs 
left me diſengaged from more prefling and facred - 
duties—a conſtant attention to whatever could con- 
Bas to your ea or — ; and I hos ber. . 85 5 
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| deavoured to diſplay in ſuch manner as may excite 
the adoration of his rational creatures, will vouchaſe 
- to. bleſs my anxious endeavours with ſucceſs, and to 
reſtore you to a parent who loves you for your amiable 
_ diſpoſition and your promiſing talents, far beyond the 
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tious to the wiſhes and the views of 


| Your _ afeRtionate Hale 
WILLIAM MAVOR. 
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bounds that mere natural affection wou Id preſcribe. 
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| This is che fifteenth anniverſary of your birth-day. 
O! may the next find you in the enjoyment of per- 
| — tec health; and every future one arrive more rag 


"PREFACE. 
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* has been generally 3 that Finnie or emo- 
lument is the only ſtimulus to authorſhip ; yet, had - 


not motiyes of a more mixed and anomalous cha- 


racter actuated the preſent writer, the following 
pages would never Have appeared to ſolicit the in- 
dulgence, or to deprecate the ſeverity, of eriticiſm. ; 
Alfter devoting a conſiderable number of ches 
years moſt valuable. in the life of man to pradtical 
education ; after aſcertaining by experience every 
- ſcheme of im provement whoſe propriety had recom- 
. mended itfelf in theory to his underſtanding z N 


2 


\ 
A 


1 


combining the knowledge of the ſchool with the 


ſuggeſtions of his own mind in his ſtudy; 75 after ve⸗ 


rifying different plans of inſtruction with all the 
attention in his power he hopes that it will not be 


deemed preſumption in him to hint, that he is ſen- 


fible of ſome exiſting defects in the general modes of _ 


education in this country; nor can it e 


his character or ſituation to aſſiſt in removing them. 


With all the enthuſiaſm for the learned languages, 
Aich the advantages of a claſſical education ae 

ſure to inſpire, he is free to confeſs that too much 

time is ſpent by the generality of youth in acquiring 


, knowledge of words: only ; ; while the reaſoning 


| powers are ſuffered to lie dor mant, till awakened by 5 


fortuitous circumſtances from their inactivity and 


| that facts and e which alone axe valuable d 
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in the ordinary concerns of life, are left to be picked 
up at random, or are adopted according to the exi- 


gency of the paſſing moment. He 1s far, however, 
from blaming this mode of procedure, where the 
education is intended to be complete, and where the 
univerſity is employed to ſupply what the grammar- 
ſchool, of neceſſity, left unfiniſhed. He alludes only 
to the ſituation of youth deſtined to the occupations 
of common life; whoſe number muſt be infinitely 
the greateſt in every country; and who, as the years 
"allotted to ſtudy are few, ought not to ſpend the 
whole in gaining a mere ſmattering of languages at 
beſt; but, at the ſame time, ſhould lay in ſuch a 
575 of uſeful knowledge as may be beneficial in 


their future purſuits, may qualify them to ſupport * 


reſpectable rank in their ſphere of action, and reſc: 
them from the diſgrace of abſolute i ignorance, though 
$597 may not aim at profound attainments in learning. 

Lo. accompliſh this deſirable purpoſe, he is ſtrongly - 
* opinion, that in all ſeminaries of education parti- 
1 * regard ſhould be paid to the private ſtudies of 


the pupils; and, as many hours muſt be left to their 
oon diſpoſal, that ſuch elementary books ſhould be 


recommended to their notice, as will inſtruct under 
the maſk of amuſement, communicate a knowledge 
of real life and manners, or lead to the veſtibule of 


ſcience, and point out the means of penetrating to 
the inner receſſes of the temple. © Many able writers, 


whoſe ſteps it is the glory of the preſent author to 


follow, have 'furniſhed works on detached parts of 
knowledge, morals, and ſcience; but the catalogue 
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is ſtill incomplete, 3 and, ſince no 3 better qua- 
lified has adopted his conceptions, he means occa- 
ſionally to avail himſelf of that favour which his pre- 


vious labours have gained from an indulgent public, 


at once to diſplay his gratitude for the paſt, and his 
zeal to diſtinguiſh himſelf ſtill farther, in a very ule- 
8 ful though unaſſuming, department of literature. 


When he recals to memory the numerous inſtances: 
in which he has already been à candidate. for public: 


| patronage, he almoſt ſhrinks. back from future ap- 


peals to their indulgence; ;- but the reflection, that, if 5 


he had not been able to increaſe the fund. of, knows--. 


ledge. by any large acceſſions of his own, it has at: 


leaſt been his good fortune to render. the ſervices of. 
others more popular, and to preſent them to Britiſh: 
youth diveſted of every forbidding incumbrance and 
of every dangerous admixture, encourages him to per- | 
'  fevere; and theirreception ſtrengthens. his conriktion 75 
that his toils have not been wholly” expended in vain.. 


This apology he. earneſtly truſts will be accepted 
in the ſpirit by which it was dictated: and he now 


takes. the liberty of adverting to the objec N his 1 im- : 


mediate performance. 


Natural, Hiſtory, during the N 2 I 
"gm. has been cultivated with ſuch ſucceſs in all its 


branches, that the ſuperficial obſerver might ſuppoſe... 
it to be exhauſted. Thoſe, however, who, have made 
the greateſt advances in this delightful ſtudy, will 


.own themſelves till comparatively. ignorant of the | 


laws. of nature, and the links that unite her multi- 
TORY productions. The lover of ſyſtem only Ar- 
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ranges and deſcribes external appearances z the hd f 
loſophic -enquirer throws off the trammels of ſcien- ; 
tific formality, and, looking only at qualities, enve- 


lopes his diſcoveries i in an unformed maſs of hetero- 


geneous matter, from which common induſtry can 

All ranks, however, and all ages, ſhow ſome pre- 
dillection for the hiſtory of nature; and for that part, 
in particular, which has been denominated AN IX Al, 
in contra: diſtinction to the VEGETABLE. Nor can 
this partiality excite the leaſt aſtoniſhment. From 
ſome animals we receive the moſt. eſſential ſervices, © 
and from others we apprehend the greateſt danger, 
They ſupply our wants, and act in ſubſerviency to 
our views; they people the moſt retired receſſes; 
they awaken our admiration, or excite our antipathy, 
according to their beneficial or noxious qualities, or 
the eſtimate which we have formed of them. All is 
life and activity; and we are certain that every 
thing was made for the general benefit of the whole, 
though in our limited view we cannot always diſtin- * 
guiſh qualities, or overcome the 3 of edu- 


Linnæus 25 Buffon, and our mne country= 
man Pennant, through their various labours on Na- ( 
” tural Hiſtory, aided by the numerous publications of ; 
others 1 in different countries of Europe, have fur- 5 
e every aſſiſtance to tlie ſtudent of maturer 
Vears; but we truſt it will not be deemed uncandid 
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tific, or too miſcellaneous, for the purpoſes of ſchools. 
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is not either too dejune, - or too extenſive too ſcien- 
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We ſtill want a popular explanation of the ſyſtem 
deviſed by the great father of this ſcience, TOO 5 
and, if Buffon has been partially diveſted of his 
ſplendid chimeras and endleſs digreſſions, the want 
of ſome ſyſtematic arrangement has rendered the 
abridgment of his works neither ufeful to che fcholar, 
nor fatisfaQtory to the proficient. , 4 * i 
It is more generous to ſay nothing on "the very. 5 4 
10 attempts that have hitherto been made to ſupply - 
youth with a proper manual on animated nature, 
than to ſpeak with a cenſbrious diſapprobation. 1 
When the intention is good, the ſeverity of criticiſm. . — 
is miſapplied. And it is but juſtice to our predeceſs 
ſors in this walk to allow, that the ſtores from which. 
they ſelected were far leſs complete than at this 1 
hour; and if we fail, with ſuch an accumulation of _ 
knowledge in our reach, we 52 eee to * 
cufe and pardon Tos 
It is neceſſary, Beete, to temat that: w 14 
mean to rouſe curiofity by a diſplay of a few ſtriking 
objects, not to gratify the fulneſs of its wiſhes?” * 1 
does not enter within our plan to give an uninte- 5 55 
reſting catalogue of animals ; but, After — 7 
| ® Ir is to be regretted that Buffon, with all — is ab S A 
lutely inadmiſfable-into- the library of a young lady, bath an aceνi k 
his immodeſty and his impiety. Goldimithꝰs + Hiftoty of Animated Na.. 
ture has many references to a divine author. It is to be wiſhed that Gow”, — 
judicious perſon would publith a new edition of this work, wan 


the indelicate and inoffenſive parts. 2 A A 
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general view of their various claſſes, we ſhall ſubjoin 
to each ſuch an aſſemblage as may, in our judg- 


ment, beſt ſerve to ſtimulate farther inveſtigation, 


= 2D generalize, rather than to enumerate, will be our 


object. The hiſtory of the family is often that of 


the individual. The orders and genera of Linnæus , 
will indeed be tacitly obſerved, but not brought for- 
ward with ufeleſs parade and oſtentation. Aware 6 
deiuhat verbal deſcription alone of figure is at beſt but , 
dry and uninviting, we ſhall exhibit ſome of the 
principal varieties in graphic delineation, and enlarge 
more on habits and qualities than on technical and 1 
| mechanical diſtinctions. 3 | et : 
It has been remarked. by one of our ableſt writers, A 
that no combination of words can convey. an exact | 
idea of one of thoſe animals moſt familiar to us; how J 
idle would it then appear, to weary thoſe for whom R 
our volume is intended with dry deſcriptions of form, - 
when a plate will more effectually accompliſh our C 
| G 
intentions than the moſt elaborate attempts of lan- v 
' guage ! To ſhew the economy of animated nature, 7 
and from a diſplay of its beauty or utility to enforce S. 
that benevolence which is due to all creatures that be 
have life—to lead from the contemplation . of his A 


principal aim on this occaſion ; and if this grand 


purpoſe be effected in any degree correſpondent. ta Se: 
our hopes and to our wiſhes, theſe outlines will be 1 
reviewed with a ſatisfaction, which praiſe indeed 5 

Lu 


may heighten, but Rn og no "ane can ry 
ed. 8 VVV Irit 


O F animals in general, compared 


wi eh vegetables and minerals. 


1 —Claſſification of animated 
e 
The principal varieties in the 


Mage IT 


human race. ; 13 
Claſs I. MAMMALIA. 25 


Order I. PRIMATESsS. 
Large ape, ourang outang, or wild 


man of the woods. 31 
Pigmy ape. Long - armed ape. 34 
Barbary ape. : 35 
Large haboon, or papio. * 
Pigtail baboon. 3 WP 
H. ire-lipped monkey. 38 
Green monkey. ibid. 


Negro monkey. Chineſe monkey. 


Full- bottomed monkey. 39 


Preacher monkey. 

Fair monkey. 5 | ibi. 
Ring-tail maucauco. 4 
Tailleſs maucauco.y 43 
Black or ruffed maucauco. ibid. 
Common bat. ' 1 ol 


Great bat of Madagafcar. 44 


Van pyre, or ſpectre bat. ibid. 
Order II. BRU rA. | 


E'ephant. | w3 45 
Sa cow, or manatus. 50 
Morſe. V 
Slotb. | 5 * $3 
Ant-cater, or ant-bear. 5 0% 
Great ani-eater. _ 54 
Manis.—Short-tailed manis, IC + 
Armadillo. 56 
Order III. FEE. 
Seal, or fea calf. 88 
Urhae , 00 
1 all. 61 
g kind. | | 62 


Slepbeng dog. Hound. 
Spaniel. Grey- hound. 64 


Iriſn wolf. dog. Daniſh . 
Mat, © 65 
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Bull- dog. Terrie. 66 q 
New Zealand dog. . 69 * 
Kamtſchadale Ke 7 
Wolf. +. a 
Hyzna, _ J 
1 LT £5.05 DRE is 
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Arctic fox, or ifatis. : „ 

Common cat. - 

Mountain cat,——Lion. - „ 
„„ J 
Jaguar. | „ 82 x * 
Panther. „„ 83 "4. Mi 
Leopar 4. —Ounte. 113 


Lynx. | I. 
Ichneumon —Coati mondi. 86 
American pole · cat, or 3 BY 


Civet, or eee e 88 „„ 
Genet. | „„ = 
Common otter. _ | e 
Sea otter—Glutton. 9 
Marten. 32 125 
Polecat. —Ferret. RR. mY þ 
Sable. 8 4 a 7 
Ermine, or- Nr. 
Weaſel. 

Black bear of America, { 
White, or Greenland r. 1-4 
Opoſſum. f 17 10 
Kangaroo. #4 
A 
8 
Hedge - hog. 


: 
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Order IV. olle [Ie 
mee" 


Porcupine. 
> 
Rabbit. 
Beaver. 
Muſk beaver. 
Guinea- pig · 
Agouti. 
Lemming. 
Marmot. 


a 
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Dormouſe. | BD: 5 4 


Common mouſe. _. 118 
-- Rat. -- | 119 
Squirrel. 120 
Flying ſquirrel, _ 121 
Order V. PRCoO RA. 
Camel. 122 
Llama. 123 
Muſk. 124 
Came lopa d. | 1 
[Mooſe deer, or elk. 1 
Rein deer. | 3 
Stag, or red deer. 3 
Fallow: deer. 129 
Roe buck. 8 
Common antelope. I31 
White-footed autelope. 1232 
Royal antelope. jübid. 
Common got. 133 


Ibex. Goat of Angora. 134 


Moufflon.— Sbeep. : 135 
'Ox, or cow kind. 137 
San. | 14139 
Buffalo, | 140 
Order VI. BxT va. 
Horſe. Se 
Als. s 144 
Zebra, 146 
Hippopotamus, or river-horſe, 147 
Wild boar. | > TS 
Domeſtic hog. | 149 
Peccary, or tajacu. 150 
Cabiai, or capibara. „ 
Babyroueſſa, or Indian hog. ibid. 
Rhinoceros. 152 
5 Order VII. CTR. 
Narwal, or ſea unicorn. 154 
Whale. . 
Cachalot, or pbyſeter. "BB 57 
; . 5 and dolphin. 
py . 1 
| Qs I. BIRDS. | | 5 260 | 
| Order "x Accfeirxzs 
; dot 1 167 
King of the vultures. | 168 
Eagic kind. 169 
nn _ "70 
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171 
Gyr falcon.--Peregrine falcon 172 
Gentle falcon. — Buzzard. 173 


Golden eagle. — SEA IPO f 


Kite.—Gos-hawk, - 26 
Sparrow hawk. , 175 
Eagle owl. 176 


Horned owl ite owl. 177 


Ivy owl. —Butcher- bird. 178 
Order II. Rae. 


Parrot kind. 179 
— 184 
Rhinoceros- bird. 185 
Raven. 3 
Crow. | 187 
Royſton or hooded crow. 188 
Rook. ibid. 

FJackdaw. 189 
j v. —Magpye. : 190 

hough. 191 


Oriole, — Bird of paradiſe. 192 
King of the birds of paradiſe, 194 


Cuckow, * 195 
Wryneck. 4 197 
Wood-pecker. 198 
Nut- hatch.—King- fiſner. 199 
Bee- eater.— Hoopoe. 201 
Creeper. — Humming-bird. 202 

Order III. Ans AES. = 
akon 5 | 204 
Gooſe, | 3 205 
. "ROE 
Gooſander, | | 209 
Auk, or rafor-bilt. | ibid. 
Pere. 210 
Slbairofs. ©: 211 
Pelican. a 
Cormmorant,  .. *) 214. 
Gannet, or Soland gooſe. 215 
 Magellanic penguin * _ ibid, 
Diver. 217 
Gull. Y * 218 
Order IV. call | 
Flamingo. 22119 
Spoon bill, orſhoveller, 220 
Common crane. | | 221 
Numidian crane. . 222 
Stork. 223 

Heron. | "> TSS: 
Biitern,” „ 
| _ Curlew, 
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CI or churn-owl, ibid. 


Curlew, — Woodcock, 226 \ Claſs III. AMPHIBIA. 269 

Snipe. | 227 5 | 
Ruffe. PR, i 228 Tor: oiſe. 272 
Lapwing, or pewit. 229 Common frog. 274 
Sand- piper. | ibid Ed ble-fr g. — Bull- ſrog. 275 
Golden plover. 230 Common toad, 276 
Leſſer plov er, or dottrel. ibid. Pipal, or toad of Serinams 277 
Avoſette.Coot. 231 Crocodile. | 27 
Water-rail —Land-rail. + 232 Iguana. 2479 
Buſtard. e 333 Salamander. | 280 
Oſtrich. | 234 Chameleon. —Scaly-lizard. 28x . 
Cafſuwary, 236 Order II,—SERPENTES, 5 

Otder V. GALLINE. Rattle-ſnake, 282 
Dodo. | 238 Boa, or ox- ſerpent. 284 
Peacock. „ N 285 
Turkey. 240 Snake. 24 286 

| Curaſſo-bird, 241 Slow, or blind-worra. 237 
Common pheaſant. ibid. Ampbiſbeena. ibid. 

Cock. 9 242 Order III. Mzanzzs. 
Guinea-hen.. .- 7. 4206 Siren. 238 
Cock of the wood. Mah. = Order IV. NanTEs. | 
Black-cock. 246 Lamprey. | - ET De 
Moor- foil, or red- game. ibid. Torpedo, or cleQic-ray. - 290... 
White-zame, or ptarmigan. 247 Fire-flaire, or ſting- ray. 291 
Partridge. +. - * -., ibid Shark. 292 
Quail. 248 Fiſhing · frog, or ſea · devil. 2294 

Order VI. rasante Sturgeon —Iſinglaſs-fiſn. 295 
Pigeon. | 249 Baliftes —Sun-fiſh. 296 

Stock- dove. : 251 Lump-fiſh. -- 297 
Ring- dove. Turtle dove. 252 Pipe- fiſn. 298 
Lark. , 3 53 eee, | 
Thruſh, - . 254 299 

bird. ö 25 5 p | 300 

Croſsbill. 3 256 Order 3 . I 
Bullfiuch ; 257 Common eelÞ _ 4206 _ 
Cardinal Groſbeak. ibid. Conger- el. -- |: gop . 
Snow-bird,—O:tolan. 258 Electrical- cel. 308 
Rice-bunting.—Goldfinch. 259 Sea- wolf. 10 
Chaffinch.· Com mon ſparrow. 260 Launce, as 421 
Linnet.—Canary-bird.—Fly- Sword-fiſn. * "thid, 

. catcher. 4261 Onder II. Jour anrk 
Nightingale. - +862. Drago! 8 85 
Golden creſted wren. Black- cap. Common weever, or WW: 

— Red-hreaſt. 264 - 7 

Wheat - ear + Oo Uranoſcope. | l #3 7 

Common or houſe-ſwallow.. Common cod-fiſn. bid, © 
Marten,—Sand-marten. 267 Ha. dock. | =" : 
Swift, 268 Coal fiſh. „ 
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Hake Ling. 3 1 9 


Burbot. 320 


Blenny.—Gattorugine n toms 
Viviparous blenny. 321 
Order III. Thoracici. _ 
Remora, or ſucking-fiſh. 322 


Parrot-fiſh. 323 
Bull- head, or miller s. chumb. 324 
Father - laſher. ibid. 
Doree. | 225 
Holibut.— Plaiſe. 326 
Flounder— Dab. — 7 
Sole. Turbot. 328 


Cbætodon, or ſhooting-fiſh. 329 


Gilt-head. . ibid. 
Mraſſe, or old wife. 330 
Common perch. — 
Ruffe.— Baſſc. | 332 
Sea perch. | 333 
Common eee -- did 
Pilot- fiſn. 334 
Common mackerel. 35 
Tunny. | | 336 
Mullet e mulet. 7 337 
Common, or grey gurnard. 338 
-Fiper, e 
Order IV. ApDOMINALES. 
Loach, or Groundling, _ bid. 
Skeat- fiſh.—Salmon. 340 


Salmon-trout. | | 342 
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A NEW IMPORTANT SCHOOL-BOOK. | . 


This day is Publiſhed, price 45. 64. bound, 
With the uſual allowance to Schools, 
The Second Edition, reviſed, of 


BRITISH NEPOS; ox, MIRROR OF YOUTH ; W 
of ſelect Lives of Illuftrious Britons, who have diſtinguiſhed them, 
ſelves by their Virtues, Talents, or remarkable Advancement in Life, 


with incidental practical Reflections. Written purpoſc]y for the uſe of 75 


Seba, and carefully adopted to the ſituations and capacities of . 


By WILLIAM MAVOR, L L.D. 


| Vicar of n Berkſhire; and Chaplain to the Earl of 


Dumfries. 


The following Critical aſiſiroba ions cannot fail 70 fe ti 4 Parents and 7 
Tutors of the fprofiric'y of — Dr. Maver's Brit 4 Na in the ons | 


of their Childr.n and Tupil J. 
Extratt from th \ 7 NTHLY K * June, 1799. | 


« In preſenting 4 work to the public, Dr. Mavor has 9 ; 


a valuable and muci wanted addition to the ſchool library. 
Britiſn Hiſtory, Chronology, and Biography, the attention of Brel 5 


youth ought to i | (pong wh and while - we give Dr. Mavor the 


praiſe and credit nch are due to bim for- this agreeable biographical 
manual, we would recommend it to the maſters of all our reſpectable 


ſchools, It is pteaſingly Written; and the reflections interſperſed are 
calculated to inſpire a love of pure and generous principles, embracing 


the moſt eventful and important periods of Englih Story. This rich 
variety of Biographical matter muſk prove acceptable to our young readers, 


and to ſuch as thirſt for Knowledge. The example of the good and 


wiſe has always been conſidered as fingularly conducive to virtue; and 
Dr. Mayor's mode of ſtudying hiography mult give it peculiar e icacy,”? 
| 


Extract from (lie Ck 1TIGAL Review, for April, 7799. 


„ The Biography of illuſtrious men deſerves a more diflinzuiſhed 


yank than it has hitherto occupied in the ſyſtem of Britiſh education, — 


We think Dr. Mavor's NEros has many advantages to recommend 
i to extenſive circulation. It is compendious, andncludesthaſe promi- 


nent characters of Britiſh excellence, with which it is chiefly deſwable 


for our youth to be acquainted. The fly le in which, the Lives are 


written, may juſtly be commended.“ 8 5 


Extract from the CHRISTIAN Spuctaton; No. IX; 
« From the plan and execution of this work, I am warranted in 


giving it a ſtrong recommendation, as being moſt admirably calculated | | 
to cheriſh the beſt and moſt tried principles in young minds. The 


perſons whoſe memoirs this judicious Biographer has ſele&ec! for the 


improvement * entertainment of young re are thoſe who have 


Critical Opinion of Dr. Mawor's Neposs 


filled up the moſt important ations in ſociety, with the greateſt cy 
to themfelves, and advantage to th, ſtate. The actions of theſe great 
men are told in a plan and plcafing manner; and what is no ſmall 
difficulty in a work adapted for juvenile apacities, the incidental re- 
fleQi--os ſuggeſt d by paiticular circumſtances, or traits of character, are 
ſo naturally made t at the reader cannot but feel the effect of the 

example with a force equa tothe pleaiure excited by the ſtory,” ? 


Extract from the NRW Lox Do Review, for February, 1799. 


„ The patterns of excellence here placed b fore the eyes of young 
minds, are all d ſtingu ted by ſuch talents and virtues, as every parent 
would with ſucceſs fully cultivated by h s offspring. The vices which 
here and the e darken the picture, only render the luſtre of the whole 
the mor ſufferable, and ſhade a brilliancy other ſe both offenſive and 
inimitable. We know not, that from the ample circle of Britiſh 


biography a more animating and improving ſeſection could be made. 


The . xperience and :cquifitions of thoſe who. have diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in almoſt every public and private waik of ſociety, are thus held 
up, in minute traits, and beautifully coloured from nature, both for the 
entertainment and inſtruction of the riſing generation. And no exhi- 
bition oc eurs to our recollection, where a greater veriety of aſeful and 

intereſting paintings from life, can be ſeen more readily, and at Jeſs | 
Expence ; or ta which the young, of all deſcriptions, may repair, with 
greater certainty of receiving both pleaſure and profit. | | 


From the YouNG GENTLEMEN AND LapY's Ma 6AZINE for 
February 1799. | ro 


« This ſelection is extremely judicious, and the execution is corre- 
fpor dent. The principles throughout are entitled to our unqualified 
praiſe; and we have no doubt the author Wrote with a view to the in- 
culcation of tnoſe max ims, civil, moral, and religious, which have raiſed 
Great Britain to ſuch an exalted height among the nat ions of the earth, 
and the obſervance of which alone can perpetuate her glory and her 
- proſperity. Did our limits permit, we ſhould have been happy to 
have given one of the lives as a ſpecimen ; but we have little doubt the 
whole will be read with avidity, and ſuperſede the woot of our 
xecommendation.” | | i 


L 


Speedily will be Publi ied, 5 the fame aue, 
8 „ 


5 Ox FEMALE BIOGRAPHY ; 
On the approved plan of the BRITIsR 4 ; 


| * And adapted to the uſe 4 
Or LADIES SCHOOLS. ' ' 
The ſame ſize and 8 as the * and Natural Hiſtory. 
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OF ANIMALS IN GENERAL, COMPARED. WITH VER» 
TABLES AND MINERALS —CLASSIFICATION - 
or AnNINATRED NM ; Te 


1 with his ; uſual Sead Wen N 
perhaps with his uſual happy preciſion, characterizes | 
and divides the three kingdoms of nature“ in the fol. 
lowing manner: © Stones grow, vegetables grow and 
live, animals grow, live, and el. Theſe diſtinguiſhing 
Properties are, indeed, well adapted to exhibit the intend- 
ed idea in a popular way; but it may be queſtioned he- 


feel, are only the paſſive properties of animals; they poſ- > 
Teſs, in general, active powers of motion, inſtinct, and a 
kind of intellectual energy, which exalt them many 
degrees above vegetables, and infinitely above minerals; 
while the different proportions of docility or s 

with which they are endowed, eminently diſtinguiſh the 
different tribes of animated nature from each ee * 


»The animal, the vegetable, and the mineral. I 
: B e Animals, . 


* f 


2 NATURAL HISTORY. 


Animals, therefore, of all the objects, which the 
terraqueous globe preſents to our notice, are moſt 
worthy of our regard. Compared with vegetables, which 
are fixed to one ſpot, and incapable of ſeeking nutri- 
ment, if torn from their parent ſoil, animals muſt be 
allowed'to rank high in the ſcale of created matter. The 
greater part of animals are not only endowed with 
organs of ſenſation and the faculty of ſpontaneous loco- 
motion, but they are alſo capable of correcting any diſ- 
advantages of ſituation into which they may be thrown, 
of ſeeking their food, and of ſhieiding themſelves from 
danger : even thoſe humble beings, which are confined to 
a ſingle ſpot, ſuch as many ſpecies of ſhell fiſh and the 
gall inſects, are furniſhed with a covering, which protects 
them from external injury, and with the ready means of 
receiving aliment agreeable to their taſte. In ſhort, 


every animal, from the higheſt to the loweſt rank, is 


enabled by ſome natural means to eſcape or repel danger, 


to find ſecurity, and inveſtigate its proper food; but ve- 
- getablesare totally unfurniſhed with the męans of defence, 
and muſt paſhvely ſubmit to every attack and accident. 


An animal may be therefore defined an organized being, | 


poſſeſſed of a certain portion of intelle&"for its own pre- 


ſervation, combined with, the vital principle and power 


of motion; while a vegetable is fixed to one place, and 
_ expoſed to injuries from every thing that moves, without 
the means of evading. or repelling them. 


Notwithſtanding theſe diſtinctive characters, which 


: 3 be ſufficient to diſcriminate the boundaries between 
an animal and a plant, they both poſſeſs ſo many correſ- 
ponding qualities, that it appears difficult in ſome caſes 


to pronounce where the animal lize commences and the 
vegetable terminates. THe ſenſitive pant (mimoſa pudica), 
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which ſhrinks from the ſlighteſt touch, ſeems to have as 


much of perception and the loco-motive faculty, as the 
polypus and ſea-nettles. The moving plant (hidyſarum | 


gyrans) ſtill furniſhes a more extraordinary example of 


vegetable motion; but theſe, to manifeſt their innate. . 


powers, require to be ated upon by ſome external object, 
while every thing animated acts _ Mai within 


itſelf. 


The reſemblances, . between e and 


e are nevertheleſs very great, and in many re- 


ſpects their economy is the ſame. They have both their 
periods of naſcency and maturity, of improvement and 
decay. They reproduce their kind; ſeem to participate 


in ſenſation, or at leaſt in irritability, to a certain degree 8 


and to have their reſpective antipathies and propenſities. 
The ferocious animals create a deſert round them; ſome 


noxious plants reſemble them in this. The ſtrong prey on 
the weak in both kingdoms of nature; the lion and the 
manchineel- tree cannot endure a near approach; the 


ſerpent and the poiſonous weed occupy a larger ſpece, 


than the harmleſs uſeful animal and the falutary plant. 
Even in this point we can trace a fimilitude between the 


two claſſes ; but, if we confider them in reſpect to the 


places of their growth, we ſhall find the affinity ſtill 
ſtronger. 
ſoil are ſtrong and vigorous, though not prolific and 
luxuriant; ſo alſo are the animals, which range in a con- 
genial climate. 
render vegetables luxuriant and tender, and the animals 
aſſimilating to the nature of ſuch food are more bulky 


agg 1 
3 v 1 3 { 


I 
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The vegetables produced in 2 dry and ſunny . 


Warmth and moiſture, on the contrary, . 


W 


and flaccid Thus we find in the warm regions f 


America and Africa, where the ſun commonly ſearches 
all the upper grounds, and-inundations cover all the lower, 
" 
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4 8 NATURAL HISTORY, | 
that even the inſect and reptile tribes acquire an extraor- 
dinary ſize. The earth- worm of the tropical climates in 
America is often a yard long. and as thick as a walking 
ick; the boiguacuy or ox ſerpent, reaches to the length 
of forty feet ; the bats are larger than our domeſtic 
fowls, and the ſpiders may vie in ſize witk the frogs and 
toads of temperate regions. On the contrary, within the 
arctic circle, where vegetation is impeded by the rigour 
of the climate, animal life, through all its various claſſes, 
ſenſibly partakes in the diminution. Again, if we con- 
template the animals and vegetables peculiar to the 
watery world, we ſhall not fail to find new correſpon- 
dencies, and to recognize how well the nature of the one 
is adapted to the neceſſities of the other. 

Thus it is evident, that animal and vegetable nature, 
in almoſt every inſtance, have a tendency to approximate 
towards each other; and, in ſome caſes, the links that 
unite them are diſtinctly marked: in general, however, 
it may be obſerved, that the more perfect races of ani- 
mals recede the fartheſt from vegetable nature; and that, 
in proportion to the inferiority of the animal, the affinity 
of the two claſſes is perceptibly nearer. Thouſands of the 
more humble and minute inſect- tribes are confined to a 
ſingle plant, or even to a ſingle leaf, and paſs their whole 
term of life coeval with its duration; they are even in- 
capable of being tranſplanted into other regions. The 


more perfect animals, however, lead a life of more inde- 


pendence, and are diſſeminated over various parts of the 
world. Man, the nobleſt animal, appears to be leaſt 
affected by the diverſity of climate, or influenced by the 
aliments on which he ſubſiſts. He is eſſentially the ſame, 
amidſt the luxuriance of the tropical climates and the 
75 pea of the frozen,—From the polar regions to the 
buraing 
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or- u ſands of the equator, he procures with more or 
in leſs eaſe the means of ſubſiſtence; he is neither circum- 
ing ſcribed by zones, nor confined to territories; but exiſts in 
zth every clime with. little alteration in his nature or his form. 
ſtic Thus man, the lord of this lower creation, himſelf 
nd unaffected in any conſiderable degree, compels the lower 
the orders of animals to follow his peregrinations, and even 
our in many caſes to obey his will. — He in a manner changes 
ſes, their natures by his power, and their inſtincts by the aris 
on- of domeſtication. He reclaims the uſeful for his pleaſure 
the or ſervice, and drives the ſavage and the noxious to the 
on- moſt ſequeſtered retreats.—Iis dominion is undiſputed | 
Ne wherever he wiſhes to extend it, whether over the other 

| animals, or the whole claſs of vegetables; not to mention 
ire, the monſters of the deep, and the productions of the 
ate mineral kingdoms. Thus it appears that the two king - 
that doms of nature which are moſt nearly allied, are more 
ver, immediately ſubje& to the controul of a being, not 
ani- poſſeſſed indeed of ſuperior — but of ſuperior 
hat, intellectual endowments. 
nity To mark the preciſe line of e between vege · 
the tables and minerals is, in a manner, unneceſſary. The 


to a tranſition from the animal to the plant, as already ob- 

hole ſerved, is effected by ſhades ſo imperceptible, as ſome- 
in- times to eſcape obſervation ; but between the plant and 
The the mineral there is a' vaſt chaſm, In the latter not a 
nde- veſtige of organization can be diſcovered. The fibrous 
the ſtructure of the aſbeſtos has been conſidered, indeed, by 
leaſt ſome. over haſty ſyſtem-builders, as an approach to or- 
the ganized matter, and as the connecting link between the 
ame, mineral and vegetable kingdoms; but a diſtinction ſhould _ - 
| the be here premiſed, that in the mineral kingdom, though hy, 
the nature confinges to arrange, ſhe ceaſes to e The. 
ning ES | _ moſt Py 
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moſt regular configuration of ſalts, cryſtals, and other 
precious ſtones, are carried on by a chemical, not an 
organic, proceſs. They for ever remain in the ſame 
ſtate, unleſs when ſeparated by force, or magnified by 
freſh agglomerations of matter. They are incapable of 
multiplying their ſpecies, or of reproducing ſuch parts 
as are forcibly abſtracted from them; and hence we 
conclude, that between the moſt regular foffils, and the 
molt imperfeR animals or vegetables, the lines of diſtinc- 
tion are deeply marked, and the diſtance is immenſe. 
Of all the departments, however, in the kingdoms of 
nature, the philoſophical hiſtory of animals is moſt intereſt- 
ing to man, and ought to be a principal object of his re- 
Searches, nut only as he is a partaker of life himſelf, but 
as itis from animals that he is ſupplied with food, raiment, 
and occafionalaffiſtance. Yet, though upwarts of twenty« 
five thouſand animals have been indicated and deſcribed. 
by naturaliſts, it would be difficult to enumerate even 
one hundred that materially contribute to our uſe or ac - 
commodation. Why, it may be aſked, has nature been 
fo prolific to ſo little purpoſe : To this the ann, is 
ready: Every thing in creation was formed for ſome 
beneficial deſign or other, though varying in its import- 
ance ; and one part of nature is unqueſtionably deſigned 
and fitted to ſupport another. Were all animals to ſub- 
fiſt on vegetables, thouſands of beings of this deſcription 
would ſoon become extinct, from a deficiency of provi- 
fions ; but, as infinite wiſdom has ſuitably ordained it, one 
living creature ſupports another, and thus the countleſs 
variety of animated beings, which people the earth, the 
air, and the water, are all ſupplied according to their 


_reſpeAtive wants. 


„ 


Tue induſtry of man has been fi veceſafully employed 


es 
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to diminiſm the number of noxious 1e and to render 
the reſt ſubſervient to his uſe or pleaſure. - Still, however, 


where we ſhall commence their hiſtory. Not only the 
three elements propitious to life are replete with animals; 
but almoſt every vegetable, every leaf, is peopled with 


myriads of minute inhabitants, each of which fills up 


« 


a vaſt variety of creatures preſent themſelves every where 
to our view; ſo that it becomes difficult to determine, 


the circle of its, allotted duties, and partakes of ſuch en- 


joyments as its nature has afforded. 


In contemplating this wonderful exuberance of ani- 


mated nature; Ignorance might be tempted to reſt in de- 


ſponding uncertainty, and to pronounce that abſolutely | 
inſcrutable, which cannot be developed without much 


pains and attention. The active and inquiſitive mind 


of man, however, not intimidated at the contemplation 


of the immenſe variety of ſubjects in this claſs of natural 


hiſtory, has invented a mode of numbering, groupings. 


and clafling the differeat animals, which fall within its 
notice; and thus arbitrary ſyſtem has Hecome- an uſeful 
auxiliary to ſcience- 

Paſſing over the arrangement 5 3 e 1 


the ancient Greek and Latin naturaliſts, and that of the 


leſs diſtinguiſhed moderns, which have only been the 


faſhion of a day, and confined: to few admirers, we 


ſhall content ourſelves at preſent with giving a brief 


analyſis of the ſchemes of Ray, Klein, Briſſon, Buffon, 


Pennant, and Linnæus. Though in this work we ſhall _ 


follow the latter, as being almoſt univerſally received, 
it may afford ſome amuſement and inſtruction to the 


young ſtudent in nature to trace the outline of the ſyſtems 
above enumerated, as they obtained great and deſerved 
celebrity in their time, and probably will ne ver be quite 


forgotten. B 4 RO 


2 


. 
8 
* 
* 


. Ray, in imitation of Ariſtotle, divides the animal 


| Fingdom into two great claſſes, 
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ſuch as have blood and 


ſuch as have not; placing all the inſect tribes in the laſt 


claſs. 


The Grit great order he ſubdivides into ſuch as 


reſpire through the lungs, and ſuch as reſpire through 
the gills; which laſt evidently comprehends the fiſhes. 
In thoſe which breathe through the lungs, ſome have the 
heart compoſed of two ventricles, and others of only one, 
The former include the cetaceous fiſhes, viviparous 


quadrupeds, and birds; the latter, the oviparous qua · 
dirupeds and ſerpents. Animals with two lungs, or ven- 


tricles, are either viviparous or oviparous; the viviparous 
are ſubdivided into aquatic, as the cetaceous fiſhes; and 
terreſtrial, as the quadrupeds covered with hair, The 
oviparous animals with two Ig cy; the whole 
elaſs of birds. | „ 


which are either ſoft as. the cuttle- fiſh, eruſtaceous as 


The exſanguions animale; 1 aivides into the lar, 


the lobſter, qr teſtaceous as the cockle; and are likewiſe 
univalve, bivalve, &c. ; and the leſſer, which compriſe all 


inſets, properly ſo called. Our limits will not allow us 


to 


follow him, in his ſubdiviſions -into orders and fami- 


lies; it is but juſtice, however, to the memory of that 


eminent naturalift to obſerve, that bis arrangement is 


not only clear, methodical, and fimple, but that his de- 45 
ſcriptions are comprehenſive and accurate. He poſſeſſed 


an 


elegance of taſte and a philoſophic genius, which 


ſenſibly pervade his labours, and ſtamp a great additional 
value on them. 


KEIN, whoſe ſyſtem appeared in 1740, PAIR the 
power of changing ſituation the general characteriſtic of 


animals, and deduces his ſeveral diſtinctions from the 


manner in which this is 9 Some have a 


locomotive 
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ee power by means of feet or ſimilar appen- 
dages; others are furniſned both with wings and feet; 


ſome move by fins, others by an undulatory motion; 
Tome can change their ſituations at pleaſure: in their 


ſhells, others only periodically. Such as are deſtitute of 
all locomotive power are not comprehended within his 
diviſions ; his ſyſtem muſt I therefore be 1 inac- 
curate and incomplete. 
BRISsoR divides animated nature into nine l 
quadrupeds, cetaceous animals, birds, reptiles, cartila- 
ginous fiſhes, ſpinous fiſhes, teſtaceous animals, inſects, 
and worms. He then diſtributes quadrupeds into eighteen 
orders, and takes his diſtinctions from the number and 
conformation of their teeth. His arrangement was an 
attempt to improve on the great Swedith naturaliſt; but, 
though not deſtitute of N it never was N 
adopted. 1 
To give any adachate idea of bree 8 ſyſtein; WF; 
that indeed can be called a ſyſtem, which affects to 
ſoar above, and to ridicule, all methodical arrangement, 
would be impoſſible. This - philoſophical, painter of 
nature, conſcious of his brilliant mental energies, gives 
a luminous appearance to individual deſcriptions, which 
muſt ever delight and inſtruct; but, by diſregarding 


method, his labours as a whole exhibit rather a beautiful 


chaos, than a well · executed ſtructure. His general diſ- 


tribution of quadrupeds into domeſtic, wild, and foreign, 


is ſo vague and inadequate, that we cannot properly rank 
him among ſyſtematic writers; although, in the requiſites 
of elegant compoſition and elaborate enquiry, he is 
ſuperior, perhaps, to all other naturaliſts. The following 


is the apology which he makes for ſpurning at what nge 


conſiders as the trammels of ſyſtem: Nature, ſays he, 


. * prove 
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proceeds from one ſpecies to another by ſuch impercep- 
tible degrees, that we are often tempted to link many of 
them together as belonging tothe ſame family. We ought 
not, however. io forget, that theſe families or genera are 
created by ourſelves, in order to affiſt the underſtanding; 
and that, if we cannot comprehend the real connections 
of natural objects, it is our own fault, and no defect in 
nature, which knows nothing of thoſe pretended families, 
and which, in fact, has only made individuals. An indi- 
vidual is a detached being, which has nothing in com- 
mon with other beings, except that it reſembles, or rather 
differs, from them. All the fimilar individuals which 
exiſt upon this earth are conſidered as compoſing the 
ſpecies of theſe individuals. Tt is not, however, the 
collective number of individuals, but their conſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion and renovation which conſtitute their ſpecies.” 
Theſe are the ingenious paradoxes of a man, who 
combined all the ſportiveneſs of an exuberant fancy 
with a profound and comprehenſive underſtanding, and 
from whoſe invaluable works on natural hiſtory, a a 
more intimate knowledge of the economy, habits, and 
propenſities of different animals may be acquired, than 
from all the ſyſtematic writers taken together. Happy 
would it have been, however, for the enamoured ſtudent 
of nature, had Buffon grafted his beautiful deſcriptions 
and delineations on the correct and regular ſyſtem of 
Linnæus. The ſtudy of animated nature would, by 
fuch an union, have acquired _ additional trations 
and advantages. „„ 
From the long · continued labours of PENN AN in the 
ample field of natural hiſtory, the ftudent, whether Britiſh 
or foreign, will derive much uſeful information and in- 
3 Whatever he touched, he improved, though his 
manner 


* 
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manner is peculiar : and, as he inveſtigated all the claſſes of 


animals, and made us acquainted with the zoology of our 


own country in particular, it would be unpardonable 
in us not to preſent our readers with a ſynopſis of his 
ſcheme. As our work is deſigned for the uſe of Engliſſi 


youth, we ſhall retain his trivial names, though not his 


mode of claſſification. 
This able and diligent naturaliſt, who has furaiſhed 


the world with one of the moſt accurate and ſatis factory. 


ſyſtems of quadrupeds, perhaps, that ever appeared, 


divides them into hoofed, digitated, pinnated, and winged. 
The hoofed quadrupeds he ſubdivides into whole and 


cloven-hoofed; the digitated, into frugiferous, carni- 


vorous, and inſectivorous, regarding at the ſame time 
the number of the canine teeth; the pinnated he diſ- 


tinguiſhes by being piſcivorous and herbivorous; and the 
winged, including the bat tribe, by being inſectivorous. 


The numerous claſs of birds he comprehends under 
two great natural orders, land and water fowls. The 
firſt he ſubdivides into fix families, rapacious birds, pies, 
gallinaceous, columbine, paſſerine, ſtruthious ; the laſt 


feet, and web-footed. 


into three families, cloven-footed, birds with an 1 


He defines reptiles in the killeuins © terms: 0. tody 


covered either with a ſhell or ſtrong hide, divided by. 
ſutures, four fin- like feet, and a ſhort tail.” Under this 


claſs he comprehends the tortoiſe, the frog, 7 lizard, 


the viper, and the ſaake kinds. 


Mr. Pennant makes three orders of Gſhes, — .v 
In the ſubdivifions ß 


cartilaginous, and bony fiſhes. 
the laſt order, he follows the arrangement of Linoeus ; 


and, for the ſake of ſcience, we could have wiſhed: that ; 


his deviations from ſuch a guide had been leſs. frequent. 
| EO. ä 
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There is often more real glory, and certainly more utility, 
in beautifying and improving an eſtabliſhed ſyſtem, when 
generally conformable to nature and to reaſon, than in 
inventing a new one. Cruſtaceous animals form a 
Teparate claſs, ee the numerous tribes of, 
crabs, lobſters, c. OE 
Worms, in his fixth and laſt claſs, he divides into the 
inteſtine, the ſoft, and the teſtaceous. The latter includes 
all the numerous: variety of ſhells, in the arrangement of 
which he follows the generally-received diſtinctions. 
LIx N us, the firſt in celebrity, although the laſt in 
this order, his ſyſtem alone being univerſally appealed 
to by other naturaliſts, as a ſtandard permanent work, 
appeared as a ſyſtematic writer of natural hiſtory» inf 
1735 ; and, having gradually improved and enriched his 
fcheme by indefatigable perſeverance and attention, pre- 
ſented the twelfth edition to the public in-1966-7. About 
twenty-one years after his death, however, another 
edition, augmented by all the recent diſcoveries of in- 
quiſitive naturaliſts and travellers, came out under the 
care of profeſſor Gimelin; which, without materially al- 
tering the original plan and arrangement,* has highly 
contributed to the perfection and utility of the ſyſtem; 
Linnæus diſtributes the animal kingdom into ſix 
_ claſſes. I. Mammaria, or animals which ſuckle their 
young, including man, the quadrupeds, and the whale 
kind. II. BIRDS. III. Ampnipious ANIMALS. IV. 
Fisngs. V. Ixs gers. VI. Worms. 4 
In adopting the general arrangement of this luftrious | 
- enquirer into nature, yet ſo as not to fatigue the juvenile 
readers with his technical ſubdiviſions and minute diſcri- 
minations of form, we ſhall preſent a general deſcription 
** each claſs in ſucceſſion, and then k ſome 
8 | of: 
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of the moſt ſtriking objects in every order. As ddr ; 
natural pride, however, will not permit us to rank our- 
—_— with apes, monkies, maucaucos, and bats, it may 
be proper to give a brief account of the varieties in the - 
human race, before we enter on the conſideration -of 
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TRE PRINCIPAL VARIETIES IN, 8 
1 


THE. HUMAN RACE. 5 


Tres there cannot be a doubt but that all man- 
kind, however diſſeminated over the globe, ſprang from 
one parent ſtock, yet the influence of climate, civiliza- 
tion, and government, even modes of life and the dif- 
ference of climate, have created ſenſible and great di- ; 
verſities in colour, form, and ſtature, The boundary of 
a river, the intervention of a hill, cuſtom, accident, or - 
faſhion, may ſometimes occaſion ſhades of diſtinction, 2% 
which the moſt incautious obſerver will recognize ; on 
the other hand, long-continued intercourſe will aſſimilate | 
two nations by degrees, till at laſt the difference between 
them will be imperceptible. There are, however, ſome 
broad lines of diſtinction between the ſame ſpecies, 
which it is the buſineſs of the naturaliſt to remark, and 3 
of the philoſopher to explain. : 

Linnæus characteriſes mankind, with his 5850 brevity, 
in maſſes; each of which includes a quarter of the globe. 8 
The Amer is deſcribed as of a reddiſh colour, 
choleric, and erect; the European as fair, ruddy, abt 


muſcular ; the Aſiatic as tawny, grave, and rigid; the 
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Afican as black, phlegmatic, and relaxed. This de- 
ſcription, hows appears much too general, and it is 
too indefinite for application to all caſes. 

Another ingenious author *, with a more „ 
ing obſervation, though, perhaps, too particular to be 
accurate, has made uſe of the following remarks, in 
regard to the variations in colour : © Encircle,” ſays he, 

«the earth in every zone; and, after making a few al- 

lowances, you will ſee every zone marked by. its diſtin& 

and characteriſtic colour. The black prevails under the 
equator; under the tropics the dark copper; and on this 
ſide of the tropic of Cancer, to the ſeventieth degree of 
north latitude,” you ſucceſhvely diſcern the olive, the 
brown, the fair, and the ſanguine complexion, Of 
each of theſe, there are ſeveral tints, or ſhades.— 

Under the arctic circle, you come again to the dark hue, 

This general uniformity in the effect indicates an in- 

fluence in the climate, that, under the ſame circumſtances, | 
will always operate in the ſame manner. The apparent 
deviations from the laws of climate, that exiſt in different 
regions of the globe, will be found t to confirm the gene- 
ral truth.” 

It cannot be denied that this! is in a] ohitoſophically 
juſt, as far as colour only is concerned; but complexion, 
though the moſt marked, is the leaſt eſſential trait in the 
varieties of the human ſpecies. . The lineaments of the 
face, the general conformation, the ſtature, and the 
phyſical and moral character, are the moſt intereſting 
© features, and conſtitute. the chief diſcriminations of our 
kind. Buffon and, after him, Goldſmith have taken a 
clear ſurvey of mankind, and have thrown them into 

families ſtrongly marked and accurately * We 


1 Smith. WE 
hall, 
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ſhall, therefore, follow them as the moſt ſatis factory 0 
guides in this reſpect, and preſent a miniature of their 
ampler delineation. 
In taking an extenſive view of our ſpecies, there does 
not appear to be above five or fix varieties, ſufficiently 
diſtin to conſtitute families: and in them the diſtine> 


tions are more trivial than is frequently ſeen in the lower 


claſſes' of animals. In all climates, man preſerves the 
ere& deportment, and the natural ſuperiority of his 
form. There is nothing in the ſhape or faculties that 
deſignates a different original; and other cauſes, connect 
ed with the climate, ſoil, cuſtoms, laws, &c. ſufficiently | 
account for the change which they have produced. 

The polar regions exhibit the Pins r diſtin race of 
men. The Laplanders, the Eſquimaux Indians, the 
Samoied Tartars, the inhabitants of Nova - Zembla, the 
Borandians, the Greenlanders, and the Kamtchadales, 
may be conſidered as forming a race of people, all nearly- - 
reſembling each other in ſtature, complexion, habits, 
and acquirements. Born under a rigorous climate, con- 
fined to particular aliments, and ſubjected to numerous 
hardſhips, it ſeems as if their bodies and their minds have 
not had ſcope to expand. The extreme cold has pro- 
duced nearly the ſame effect on their complexions, as 
intenſe heat has on the natives of tropical regions ; they 
are generally of a deep brown, inclining to actual black. 


Diminutive and ill-ſhaped, their aſpects are as forbidding a 


as their manners are barbarous. Their viſage is large 


and broad, the noſe flat and ſhort, the eyes brown, ſuf- 


fuſed with yellow, - the eye-lids drawn towards. the 


temples, the cheek-bones high, the lips thick, the voice 


effeminate, the head large, and the hair black and 


ſtraight, The talleſt do not exceed the height of five” 
feet, 
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feet, and many not more than four. Among theſe 

nations feminine beauty is almoſt unknown; and little 
difference is to be diſcerned i in the external eppes 
of the ſexes. 

But it is not only in e dwarfiſhneſs, colour, and 
contour of features, that the inhabitants of theſe regions 
reſemble each other. There is alſo a marked conformity 
in their manners, propenſities, and habitual ignorance. 

They certainly diſplay a degree of activity and reſolu- 
tion in purſuit of their game; but they ſeem incapable 

of vigorous exertions either ef body or of mind, unleſs 
when their ingenuity is ſtimulated by neceſſity, or ine- 
vitable difficulties prompt the temporary exertion "if 
courage to evade or ſurmount them. 

With regard-to their meals, they poſſeſs all the virtues 
of ſimplicity, and all the vices of ignorance. They 
ſeem to entertain few religious ideas, and theſe. are 
rather ſuperſtitious than rational. Providence, however, 
in denying them ſo many phyſical bleſſings which the 
nations of more temperate climates enjoy, has given 
' contentment, as a counter balance for theſe deprivations. / 
They have a very high opinion of themſclves, and, ac- 
cording to Krantz, velieve the tedium of their ſocial 
meetings by ridiculing European manners and purſuitss 
War is the object of their deteſtation, becauſe they have 

nothing worth contending for; and, though attempts 

have been made to diſcipine them as foldiers, and to / 
draw them into the field, every meaſure of this kind has 
hitherto proved unſucceſsful. | 

In proportion as we approach the north vole. n 
8 to dwindle in energy and importance of character, 
till we reach thoſe high latitudes that forbid rational, if 
not all animal, life, The gradations, — vary 
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almoſt imperceptibly; but on the ſouthern begiee we 
find people of a large ſtature and more noble form, 


which, compared with thoſe of the more northern, ex- 5 


hibit a ſtriking contraſt, and prove the omnipotent in: = 


fluence of climate on whatever breathes and liyx ee. 


The szcoxp great exiſting variety in the human 
ſpecies, ſeems to be the Tartar race, whence it is pror 
bable that the natives of the hyperborean regions origin, 
ally ſprang. The Tartar country, in its common ac- 
ceptation, comprehends a very conſiderable part of Aſia; 
and, conſequently, is peopled by natives of very different 
forms and complexions; yet there are leading traits of 
diſtinction between the whole race and the people of 


any other country. They all have the upper part of the 8 4 


viſage very broad, and early wrinkled ; the lower, nar- 
row, and approaching to a point at the chia; their eyes 
are ſmall, and wide apart, their noſes ſhort and flat, their 
| cheek-bones high, the eye · brows thick, the hair black, 
and the complexion olive. In general they are of the 
middle ſtature, ſtrong, robuſt, and healthy. Some of 
the tribes may be comparatively handſome; but, accord: 
ing to our ideas of beauty, all of them fall very ſhort of 
that appellation ;| and the Calmucs, in peu rab 
only ugly, but frightful, 1 
The Tartars, however widely diferninated, are all ac« 
cuſtomed to an erratic life, and all dwell in tents. They 
ſubſiſt- chiefly on horſe-fleſh and dried fiſh; and their 
uſual beverage is mare's milk, fermented with ground 
millet. They have few religious ideas, and no deter“ 
minate notions of morality or decency of manners 
Their chief wealth conſiſts in horſes, in the management 
and care of which they ſpend much of their time; and they, 
uy it no diſhoneſty to follow robbing as a vocation = 
825 - | I 
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| provided it t be exerciſed i in a different tribe üs their 
Own. 
The men have little hair on their chin, and all Tiays 
the head, except a lock of hair on the top, which they 
. ſuffer to grow to a great length, and form into treſſes. 
The women, though ſcarcely ever handſome, are yet 
ſtudious to braid their hair, and decorate it with bits of 
copper and- ſimilar ornaments. 

Different as the Chineſe and Jayne + are in their 
manners and cuſtoms, they are evidently of Tartar 
origin. The general contour of features is the ſame, and 
the variations in complexion, ſtature, and obſervances, 
may be ſatisfactorily explained from the principles of 
climate, food, and political inſtitutions. '* I have ob- 
* ſerved,” ſays Chardin, * that in all the people from the 
eaſt and the north of the Caſpian ſea to the peninſula of 
Malacca, the lines of the face and the formation of the 
countenance are the ſame.” To the claſs of original 
Tartars may be referred the Cochin Chineſe, the Siameſe, 
the Tonquineſe, and the natives of Aracan, Laos, and 
Pegu's which all evince a common origin. 

The ſouthern Aſiatics conſtitute the TIR i 
in the human ſpecies. The natives that inhabit the 
peninſula of India, whoſe deſcendants, according to the 
moſt accurate and intelligent modern voyagers, appear 
to have poſſeſſed themſelves at unknown periods, and by 
accidental means, of the numerous iſlands that lie ſcat- 
tered. in the Indian ocean, are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from 
their more northern neighbours. In ſtature and features 
they bear a ſtrong reſemblance to Europeans: they are 
ſlender and elegantly formed, have long ſtrait black hair, 
and not unfrequently Roman noſes. Their colour, 
however, according to the diyerſity of climate, varies 
| from 


. 
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from 1 olive to black; yet Mogul, i in the oriental ac. 
ceptation, ſignifies a white man. The women are very 
delicate, but have nearly the ſame complexion as the 
men. They early arrive at maturity; and their beauty 


ſuffers from the encroachment of age, by the time they 


have reached their thirtieth year. 


Effeminacy and the want of military qualities boke - 


long characteriſed the natives of the eaſt ; and, in conſe. 
quence, they have become ſlaves to every armed deſpot 


who has had the reſolution to invade them. Their man- 


ners partake the enervating heat of their climate; they 
are indolent, ſubmiſſive, denen and 1 to the 
trouble of reflection. 

Many of the tribes eat nothing that ever „ poſſeſſed-ifey 


and ſhew a reluctance to injure the meaneſt inſet. This 


ariſes from their belief in the metempſychoſis, or tranſmix 
gration of ſouls z which was the favourite doctrine of 
Pythagoras, and has, for many ages, been prevalent among 
the eaſtern nations. The uſual food of the Gentoos is 
rice; their drink, the unadulterated. ſtream. . 
clothed in filks and cottons, and affect a grave deportmeat z 
but this is rather the effect of a deficiency of animation; 
than any indication. of ſuperior wiſdom. The Perſians 


and Arabians may be referred to this claſs; which, ins; : 


cluding the inhabitants of the widely-diſperſed iſlands in 


the Oriental ocean, conſtitutes a very large maſs of man- 
kind. | 


The negroes of Africa form a well- 1 and Arik 
ing variety of our ſpecies, - which may be called the 
FOURTH. This ſable race is extended over all the 


ſouthern parts of Africa; and, though there are various 


ſhades of diſtinction in point i colour and features, all 


85 be groupe with * in the ſame picture- As, 
ö among 
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among Europeans, we find among them alſo ſome hand- 
fomer than others ; all, however, have the black colour, 
the velvet ſmooth ſkin, and the ſoft frizzled hair. Their 
eyes are generally of a deep hazle, their noſes flat and 
ſhort, their lips thick and prominent, and their teeth of 
ivery whiteneſs. Weakened by the climate, their fleſh 
is flabby, and the whole frame relaxed; while their 
mental powers, in general, participate the imbecility of 
their bodies. Stupid; indolent, and often miſchievous, 
they poſſeſs few qualities that can attract regard ; yet 
religion, reaſon, and humanity, all conſpire to induce 
us to treat them, when in our power, with mildneſs, or 
rather leave them unmoleſted, in their native enjoy- 
ments, however imperfect; unleſs, by introducing the 
arts of civilization and the principles of chriſtian duty, 


we could multiply the number of their e and 


alleviate their ills. 

Among theſe people are ſometimes found indi r 
of a white milky complexion, called Albinos; theſe, 
however, no more conſtitute a diſtin& race, than perſons 
affected by the ſmall-pox, or Ee the marks of it, 
— ourſelves. £ . 
Me ſhall find the IFT H variety of the human ſnecies 
among the Aboriginal Americans, who are as diſtin in 
colour, as in their place of reſidence or habitation, from 
the reſt of the world. Theſe people, except towards 
the north among the Eſquimaux, where they reſemble 
the Laplanders, are of a red or copper colour; with leſs 
variation, however, than might be ape ed in ſuch a 
diverſity of climates. They have all black ſtraight hair, 
and thin beards; which, however, they take care to 
extirpate, in whole or in part; flat noſes, high cheek- 
bones, and ſmall eyes. Various deformities are created 
* vr 
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by art e ; different tribes, under the idea of, beauty 3 
and for this purpoſe they paint the body and face in a 
manner truly hideous, if ſcanned according to the ſtagd- 
ard of European regularity. | 

Though frequently of an equal ſtature with us, they 
are leſs muſcular and ſtrong ; which may poſſibly be an 
effe& of the climate, or of their food. Certain it is, that 
a ſtranger no ſooner lands on the continent of America, | 
than he is ſtruck with the flaccid whitiſh wan appearance 
even of the deſcendants of Europeans, natives of the 
new world; and if the production of the ſoil, and the 
temperature of the air, have had ſuch a perceptible in- 
fluence on the inhabitants, in perhaps but a few years, 
what may not be N from their any in a 
feries of ages? | 

The American Indians : are not only more feeble than 
many of the European nations, but alſo more puſillani- 
mous, or at leaſt more backward in facing danger; but 
no ſooner do they find it inevitable, than their courage 
(which ſeems, however, of a paſhve kind) is excited to 
the higheſt poſſible degree; and they are ready to bear, 
as well as inflict, the moſt cruel tortures, that ſavage i inge- | 
nuity can invent. Patient in adverſity, and familiar 
with fatigues and hardſhips, they manifeſt a ſtoical 
apathy, in circumſtances and accidents which would ap- 
pear very diſtreſſing to an European; but all this is rather, 
perhaps, the effect of cuſtom and education, than of 
genuine magnanimity. They appear uncommonly grave 
and ſerious, though devoid of mental application; and, 
in proportion as they are barbarous to their conquered 
enemies, they are benevolent and juſt to thoſe of their 
own family or tribe. In all their actions wy ſeem to 
have adopted this maxim - | 
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A generous friendſhip no cold medium knows ; © [ 
Burns with one love, with one reſentment glows, h 
In ſhort, the characteriſtics of ſavage nations, in a P 
moral point of view, are every where much the ſame; ' 
a wild, independent, and ſavage mode of living pro- l 
duces a peculiar aſſemblage of virtues and vices; whence ; 
| patience and hoſpitality, indolence and rapacity, content b 
| | and ſincerity, the warmeſt attachment to friends, and the i 
1 bittereſt animoſity againſt foes, are as diſtinguiſhable s 

i among the American ſavages, as among any other barba- 
145 rous and uncultivated hordes whatever. 2 
io The $1xTH and laſt grand diviſion of the human race, 8 
| l f | and the moſt elevated in the ſcale of being, comprehends 2 
I the Europeans, and thoſe of European origin ; among ; 
WH: whom may be claſſed the Georgians, Circaſſians, and ſe 
ner ingrelians, the natives of Afia Minor, and the northern : 
1 parts of Africa, together with a part of thoſe countries - 
4 that lie north-weſt of the Caſpian ſea, The inhabitants = 

1 of countries ſo extenſive, and ſo widely ſeparated, muſt 
dil be expected to vary a good deal from each other; but, in 1 
1 1 general, there is a ſtriking uniformity in the 5 rneſs of 5 
41 4 their complexions, the beauty and proportion of their | 5 
11 limbs, and the extent of their capacity. Arts, which are bl 
| | partially practiſed, or but little known in other countries, K 
1 is are here brought to the higheſt perfection ; and it will 5 
[ f 6 - ſcarcely be denied, except by the viſionary advocates f 
1 1 Es. for ſavage life, that among the natives alone of the coun- Y 
| | tries now under conſideration, the higheſt endowments 
| of the underſtanding, the beſt virtues of the heart, ” 
[|| | whatever can improve or adorn human nature, are to be 5 
found in a ſuper- eminent degree. _ | : 
' To ſome one of the claſſes already enumerated, the fo 
we people of every country may be referred; and, in pro- 

| | | portion 

| 


have maintained leſs intercourſe with the reſt of mankind, 


impreſſed with ſome of the characteriſtics already men- 
tioned. On the contrary, in thofe pl ces where trade 


variety, but partake, in ſome reſpect, of all. 


but alſo the moſt expreſſive. The fair complexion be- 
comes like a tranſparent veil to the ſoul ; through which 


ſeen, without the neceſſity of oral utterance ; whereas 


the mind. L; 

. Beſides, that colour, which is moſt permanent ad uni- 
rl. is certainly the moſt natural to man: and it is a 
well known fact, that children every where come into 
the world comparatively white. It is likewiſe no un- 
common circumſtance to ſee white children born af 
black parents; but a black offspring has never been 


therefore, appears to be the original colour of man; 
for, as in ſome flowers the parent ſtock is diſtinguiſhable 
by all the artificial varieties breaking into it, fo in our 


to approximate. | 
With regard to ſtature, this wholly. depends on climate, 
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portion as nations have been leſs viſited by ſtrangers, or 


we find their perſons and their manners more ſtrongly 
has long flouriſhed, or which have been expoſed to | 
frequent hoſtile invaſions, the races uſually appear 
blended, and probably fall under no one e 20 

It is eaſy to perceive, that of all the colours by which | 
-mankind is diverſified, white is not only the moſt beautiful, 
every ſhade of paſſion, every change of health, may be 


in the African black, and the Aſiatic olive complexion, 7 
the countenance is found a much leſs diſtin& index . 


known to be the production of two whites. Whiteneſs, MN 


nature, that colour muſt neceſſarily be original, which _ 
never alters, and to which all the reſt have a tendency _ 


food, and other local cauſes. In wild regions, where 
nouriſhment. 
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nouriſhment is abundant, the human form is e 
in its utmoſt perfection. Under the equator and towards 
the poles, it ſnrinks from the due ſtandard, either though 
the intenſity of the heat, or the rigour of the cold. 
Climate and ſoil, therefore, have the moſt powerful 
effect in expanding or diminiſhing the ze. Even in 
the ſame country the inhabitants of the vales are taller 
than thoſe of the hills. 

As for the form of the face, it nobibly dots not 
depend altogether upon merely phyſical caufes. Our 
ideas of beauty and deformity are very different; and, by 
degrees, mankind are moulded to that ſhape, or to thoſe 
features, which, according to our habits of reflection, 
appear handſome and becoming. In this manner caſual 
deformities may in time become natural; and be per. 
petuated, or even encreaſed, through ſucceſſive gene 
rations. - 

From this curſory ſurvey of hind it may infer 
that all the variations in the human figure, as far as they 
differ from our own, are produced by the elimate, the 
manner of living, or the inſtitutions of the 645 The 
European figure and complexion may, therefore, be con- 
fidered as the ſtandards, to which all the other varieties 
muſt be referred, or with which they may be compared; 
In proportion as other nations approach nearer to European 
beauty, the leſs they may be ſaid to have degenerated; 
and, in proportion as they recede, the farther they have 
deviated from that original Wenn n impreſſed on en 1 
their Creator. ; 
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ANN divides tC animals! or cb ms; 


All their, young, into ſeven orders, which are chief 


regulated by the number and ſituation. af the tee 

I. PIN A TES, or animals having two canine and four 
N teeth, and furniſhed with two pectoral teats«i 
Tena dn e ert be the mayeauco,and. 
the hat. 4:4 + 31917 Pardo 

II. e or animals which have: action: teeth: 
in as RON elephant. * ane ant-eater, 


c.. 3.1 2% Hom e 


III. Pra or od whak .cutting e 
ten to two. - This order includes moſt of the formidable 


rapacious quadrupeds, as the lion, the tiger, the hear, &. 


IV. GI In Es, or animals which have only two cutting 
and no canine eld, as the hare- 
ſquirrel, o. 

My Prcva, or animals which are hoofed, and have no 


cutting teeth in the upper jaw, including the. camel, the, | 


deer, the ſheep, the ox kind, &e. 5 

VI. BsLTLUux, or quadrupeds with cutting en n in 
each jaw, as the horſe, the boar, æc. 1 

VII. CTR, or animals whoſe teetk greatly vary in 


different genera. This order comprehends all the whale 


tribes, which, from certain ſimilarities of ſtructure, the, 
Swediſh naturaliſt has arranged under the claſs of qua- 


drupeds. All the mammalia are yiviparous, and have two ä 


ventricles to the heart, with hot red blood. 8 
It is evident, that in this, as well as in the remaining 


Sion Oy; diſſimilar animals are thrown, togethet n 


Poti * accent 


2 
I 5 Py 
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Kind, the mouſe, the: 1 
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account of ſome coincidences which conſtitute the ſyſ- 
tematic uniformity. Indeed, all arrangements in Natural 
Hiftory, however CR are chiefly uſeful as helps 
to the memory; and that claſſification of animals which 
is the ſimpleſt, and can be moſt eaſily remembered and 
compared, is probably the beſt; a due regard, however, 
being had to accuracy of deſcription. In ethics, metaphy - 
ſics, and matehmaties, every definition muſt be preciſe, 
becauſ thoſe ſciences are founded on definitions ; but it 
ife in thoſe ſubjects where the exhibillew of 'the 
ject itſelf is capable of correcting the error. Still, 
hewever, a minute attention to ſyſtem! has its uſe with 
ſueh as are advanced in years, but facts and deſcriptions 
are moſt acceptable and ſerviceable to youth ; for this 
_ reaſon we ſhall omit all generic diſtinctions in our ſelec- 
tion of objects, in order to attract, as far as we are able, 
not repel, the inquiſitive mind of the youthful ſtudent. 
Before we enter, however, on individual deſcriptions, 
it may be requiſite to give a general view of quadrupeds, 
which will ſhew the economy of nature in regard to this 
intereſting claſs of animals, and the marked on Heroes 


J 


which, as men, we poſſeſs over them all. 

A comparative view of the various claſſes in animated 
nature will ſufficiently evince, that quadrupeds rank next 
to ourſelves. The fimilitude between their ſtructure and 
our own, particularly in the ape race, their inſtincts, 
which in ſome kinds apprc to the reafoning faculty, 
their ability to render vs eſſential ſervice, or their power 
to injure us, all conſpire to render them Frere: objects | 


of our curioſity and regard. 
At firſt, they were probably rivals to the domigzen tf 
man, but the generality of them have long become his 


helpers, or receded from N preſence. Yet it muſt have 
h required 


Manmalia« | | 27 


required long and repeated efforts to break their indepens 
dent ſpirit, when in their original ſtate of wildneſs, 

and to render them domeſtic” and tame. | ; 
The conformation of the internal parts in quadrupeds 
bears a ſtriking analogy to that of the human race. Like 
us, they rank above the claſs of birds, by being vivipa- 
rous; like us, they rank above' the claſs of fiſhes, by 
reſpiring through lungs ; like us, they rank above the'claſs 
of inſects, by having red blood; and, in fine, like us, 
they are different from all the other tribes of animated 
nature, by being either partially or wholly covered with 
hair. Theſe circumſtances of affinity ought to teach 
us mildneſs and humanity to ſuch as ſubſerve our inte- 
reſt, or our pleaſure, and at leaſt to abſtain from wanton 
_ cruelty to thoſe that are either uſeleſs or noxious to us. 
But, though quadrupeds in general are thus ſtrongly. 

marked, yet ſome admitted into the Linnæan ſy ſtem 
are of an equivocal character, and appear to be ſunk - - 
very low in the fcale of exiſtence. In every claſs there 
ſeems to be a regular gradation from the moſt perfect to 
the moſt degraded, which ſeem approximate: to the 
higheſt of the next inferior claſs. The whale, the feah, 
and the morſe, connect quadrupeds with fiſhes x the bat 


farther they rocede from the human figure, the 0 5 
they rank in that claſs to whiah they are referred, 
However, though in quz=4cupeds there are ee 

of two hundred and twenty ſpeciesꝭ and in ſuch a variety 
there muſt be very different degrees of ſymmetry aud 
adaptation, all are admirably calculated for the-ſtations 
which they are dbomed to fill, Even the floth and the 
mole are not without their ſhare of what makes life defira- 


ble; and, it is very likely, they enjoy as mueh 53 1 
as er natures require. 35 
ce Formed, Eo EO 


1 
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tribe, with birds; and the armadillo, with ſhells, The 
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Formed in general for gathering up their food from 
the ground, the heads of quadrupeds are perfectly ſuited, 
to their way of living, while their teeth are accurately 
framed for the nature of their aliment. This will be 
perceptible in the granivorous and carnivorous kinds: in 
the one, the teeth ſerve as inſtruments to comminute their 


food; in the other, asi nſtruments of defence or annoyance. 


But it is not only one or two members of quadrupeds that 
are thus happily adjuſted to their purſuits or wants; the 
farther we carry our attention to the peculiarities of their 


conformation, the more ſenſible ſhall we be of the wiſ⸗ 


dom that has formed their parts for the reſpective neceſ- 
ſities and enjoyments incident to their nature. | 

» Whichever way we turn our view, we ſhall find new 
ſubjects for our admiration and thankfulneſs. The 
larger quadrupeds are formed in general for an inoffen- 
five life, or are ſubſervient to the rule of man; the 
ſmaller, if miſchievous, are happily limited in their 


powers of annoyance by their want of courage or of 


ſtrengtbh. Were the elephant and the rhinoceros as 
noxious as the tiger or the rat, how much would man» 
kind have to apprehend from their magnitude and phyſi- 


cal energies! But, happily for us, and for the inoffenſive 


order of animals, the moſt ſavage are limited in number, 
and the reſt are either timid or irre ſolute, unleſs when 
impelled by hunger, truſting 1 in general rather to cun- 


ning than to force. 


The arts of thoſe that e 3 are not more 


various than the ſubtle ſhifts of their prey to eſcape de- 
ſtruction; and, were it otherwiſe, the feeble race of 
animals would ſoon ceaſe to exiſt, and the more fero- 


cious-would be compelled to prey upon. each other, till 
they were utterly exterminated alſo, £2 | 


4 


Oy —— 


anna. 


\ The it. the tiger, and other predaceous animals, 
ſeldom come abroad during the day, but truſt to the 
night for getting a ſupply of food. Thus man, who uſes 
the interval of darkneſs as a ſeaſon of repoſe, is not 
obnoxious to their attacks, and thofe creatures, which 
are the object of their purſuit, either ſind ſafety by 


flight, or ſhelter and protection by ſagacity. Some place 
a centinel to warn them of approachiag danger, and 


relieve each other in that ſtation by turns; others form 
a phalanx for their mutual ſecurity, and in the union of 


numbers find a. means to counterbalance. the aſſaults of | 
individual ſtreagih. | 


Wild animals generally ſeek the maſt facet in re- 
treats, and ſhun the preſence of man, who thus reigns 


undiſputed lord of this nether world; the weaker fly to 


kim for protection, and he knows how to tame the moſt 
ferocious. He deſtroys or ſaves, as ſuits his convenience 
or his will; his ſuperior power creates a deſert, or peo- 


ples a wilderneſs with paſſive and obedient ſlaves. 


Animals in a ſavage ſtate are ſubje& to few alterations, 
but continue for ages the ſame in ſize, ſhape, and colour. 


| Yet no ſooner are they ſubdued and taken under the 


care of man, than their figure, and even their very natures 
is gradually changed. A domeſtic animal, in particular, 
is humble, patient, and refigned ; it chearfully fills up 


the duties of its ſtation 3; it is not averſe to N and 


is ſatisfied with ſubſiſtence, 
In the horſe, the dog, and the cow, we perceive a 
number of varieties which have been ingrafted on one 


parent ſtock by cultivation. Even the very appetites 


and habitudes of quadrupeds undergo a change. by the 


effects of human ingenuity. They may be taught to 


live on food, which in a ſtate of nature they would re- 
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jeR, and io perform labours that not only evince deci ity 
but ſagacity, and a deſire to pleaſe. 

On the other hand, ſome animals altogether loſe even 
their natural inſtinRs in the ſecurity of man. In thoſe 
ſolitudes where they are ſeldom diſturbed, beavers poſ- 
ſeſs abundant ingenuity, and live in a ſtate of ſocial 
order ; but let man intrude, and their ingenuity dies 
away, or is not exerted ; and their union is partially diſ- 


ſolved. 


Next to human controul, the climate ſcems to have 
the moſt powerful influence on quadrupeds, in augment» 
ing or diminiſhing their ſize, and in varying their colours 
of their coverings, . Providence in its wiſdom has fur- 


niſhed the animals of cold countries with long warm 
Hair ; remove them to warm latitudes, and it becoines 


fort and thin: again, tranſplant the natives of the tropies 


to the hyperborean regions, and they ſpeedily aſſure 


a drefs adapted to the rigours of their ſituation. 


The influence of climate is likewiſe very bee 


on the diſpoſition and character. Under the line and near 
the pole quadrupeds are fierce and untractable; in 


temperate latitudes they are generally docile and mild. 


Has not the climate a moſt potent effect on man alſo'? 


Are not the perfection of the human form, the beauty 
of the human face, the ſublimities of genius, and 
perhaps the beſt virtues of the heart, more or leſs af- 


fected by ſituation? External impreſſions ſeem to be 
ſenſibly felt throughout all the regions of nature; and 
both rational and irrational beings muſt ſubmit to their 


influence. We ſhall conclude this curſory review of 


quadrupeds by a general remark, that animals are more 


prolific in proportion to their ſmaller fize. Providence 


wo 8 balanced the * of the great againſt the 


fecundity 


; Apes. © 31 
3 of the little, that no ſpecies may be entirely 


_ extinguiſhed, and that man may enjoy all the advantages 


which can be derived from the uſeful, without being too 

much annoyed by the formidable qualities of his * 
trial campen | | | W M1 te 
 Oxper 1.—PRIMATES. 


N. EXT to man the Ape tribe are the 1 remarkable 
in this order. Indeed they bear ſuch a ſtrong external re- 
ſemblance to the human form, and poſſeſs ſo many in- 


ſtints and powers of imitation, that they may ferve for 


a leſſon to humble the pride of ſuch as value themſelves 
on their perſonal beauty only, and furniſh uſeful reflec- 
tions to the wiſe and good, when they contemplate 
thoſe mental faeulties, and that intelligent moral principle 


with which mankind are excluſively endowed. ._... 4 


Arks, including Bazoons and Monxizs, form 2 


large tribe of animals, that enliven the tropical regions 


by their frolics, or annoy by the ingenuity of their malice. 
To deſcribe them all would occupy too.much ſpace in 
our work, and occaſion unneceſſary repetitions. We 
ſhall therefore confine ourſelves to a delineation of ſome 
of the moſt prominent, which will, at the fame an 
give a competent idea of all the roll 311015 Landed 
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WOODS. 


Apes, 1 fo called, bear a moſt Wiking refunds 


blance to the human figure; they walk erect, are deſti- 


tute of tails, and are capable of imitating the actions off 


men, with aſtoniſhing dexterity. The ourang outangs 
which makes the neareſt approaches to our kind, is de- 


ſcribed by different travellers as poſſettin g ſurpriſing 
4 ſpwiftneſs, 
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32 Oarang Oulang. 
fwiftneſs, addreſs, and ferocity; but they diſagree in 


their account of his ſtature, ſome making him three, 
others fix, and even ſevem feet high. This diverfity, 


if 'real, probably ariſes from climate or age: there is no 
doubt but the animal is frequently as tall as a man, and 
much ſtronger. One of them was diſſected by Dr. 
Tyſen, who gives an intereſting account of its compara- 
tive anatomy, but it is too long for us to tranſcribe here. 
Fheſe animals can ſeldom be taken alive, and there - 
fore” are not often ſeen in Europe. They inhabit the 
thickeſt parts of the woods in the Moluccas, in Borneo, 
and other Oriental iflands; they are likewiſe found in 
the diſtant parts of India, on the continent of Africa, and 
in Madagaſcar. In ſome of thoſe regions, hunting them 
is the favourite amuſement of the grandees and princes ; 
but this ſport is not unattended with h danger” to its fol. 
lowers. 


The Pango or „ e Outang of After, accanling 


to Battel, reſembles a man in all reſpects except in its 
ſuperior magnitude. Its face is almoſt entirely human, 
but its eyes are deep ſunk in the head, and on each ſide 
of the viſage are long hairs, which give it a ghaſtly ap- 


pearance. The body is lightly covered with hair, and 


it walks erect and undaunted. It fleeps under ſhady 
trees, conſtructs a hut to ſhelter it from the heat and 


ain, and wholly ſubſiſts on fruits. Its iaſtincts are re- 


markably acute, and it is ſo little ſubject to timidity, 
that when the negroes make fires in its vicinity, it ap- 
proaches them to warm itſelf. It is a gregarious animal; 


and, whenever it meets any of our kind alone and un- 


armed, it ſeldom ſhews him any mercy, It even attacks 
the elephant with clubs, and this is the only creature 
Encapt wa, that makes uſe of arms not its own, It is 
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Ourang G = 
at once cunning, ſtrong, and cruel; and is faid, ſome- 
times to carry off the Negro women, for the 3 of 
a libidinous intercourſe. 

An ape of this kind, which fell under the notice of 
the illuſtrious Buffon, evinced unufual ſagacity and 
powers of imitation. It walked on two legs even when 
it carried a burden; its air was always tinctured with 

melancholy, and its whole deportment was grave. Diſh» 
milar to the baboon or monkey, whoſe motions are 
violent and their appetites capricious, who are prone to 
' miſchief, and ſubmiſſive only through fear; this animal 
was circumſpect and deliberate, and a look was ſufficient 
to awe it into acquieſcence. * I have ſeen it,” ſays | 
Buffon, “ give its hand to ſhew the company to the door: 
I have obſerved it fit at table, unfold its napkin, wipe 
its lips, make uſe of the ſpoon and fork to carry its 
victuals to its mouth, pour out its drink into a glaſs, join 
glaſſes when invited, take a cup and ſaucer and place 
them on the table, put in ſugar, pour out tea, and leave 
it to cool before drinking; and all tfis without the 
ſlighteſt intimation from its maſter, and frequently withe 
| out being required.” It was extremely docile and inofe © 
fenſive, approached ftrangers with reſpect, and ſeemed 
rather to expect careſſes than to be diſpoſed to offer in- 
juries. It was particularly fond of ſugared comſits, 
which every one readily gave it; but this kind of food 
contributed to ſhorten the period of its exiſtence. It 
continued in Paris one ſummer, and was then brought 
to London, where it died. It fed indiſcriminately on 
whatever was preſented, but ſhewed a predilectiom for 
dry and ripe fruits. Wine in ſmall quantities it did not 
abſolutely reject, but gladly n it far — tea, 
00 1 . 
Fi J | 8 5 5 . - 


 W Pigny...Long-armed Ape. | 

Many of theſe habits and propenſities were, no doubt, 
the effect of education; and in a ſtate of nature the ape 
is unqueſtionably a very different animal. It is evident, 
however, from ſeveral trials, that, unlike the human race, 
it ſoon arrives at all the imitative perfection which it iz 
capable of reaching, and in none of its actions evinces 
wed thing like MIND. be 


 PIGMY APE. 


Though the face of this animal ſtrongly i the 
human ſpecles, the body is not larger than that of a cat. 
It lives in ſocieties, is a native of Africa, particularly 
Ethiopia, and ſeems to have given riſe to the ridiculous 
legends of Pigmies, which are deſcribed as a nation re- 
ſiding near the fountains of the Nile, and annually levy- 
ing war againſt the cranes, that is, to ſteal their eggs; and 
hence the fiction of their combats, &c. Vulgar prejudices 
long kept alive the ftories that poets and fanciful philp- 
| 4. invented; and the Indians, taking advantage of 
the credulity of che ignorant, ſometimes embalmed thus 
_ of ape, and ſold them as real . 7130 


 LONG=ARMED APE. 


To this extraordinary creature, Buffon gives the < 
. of the gibbon. In its general conformation and 
attitudes, it bears a ſtriking reſemblance to the ourang 
dutang; but the extreme length of its arms diſtinguiſhes 

it from all others of its tribe. There are ſeveral varieties 
of this ſpecies ; they are found on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel, in Malacca, China, the Moluccas and other 


_ \ oriental iſtands. In the Leverian muſeum is a ſpecimen 


in excellent prefervation, three feet high, covered with 
© long ſoft hair, and W hands that reach entirely to 
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Buffon Aftinguilhes this ſpecies. by the name of the 
maget.” It ſeems to connect the ape-family _ with the 
baboons, having a ſmall protuberance on its rump: 
reſembling the rudiments of a tail, while the face is 
peculiarly prominent, and reſembles that of a quadruped” 
rather than of a man. The body is covered with a dull 
greeniſh hair, inclining to brown, the belly with a pale 
yellow. It has, however, flat nails, ears like the human, 
and bare buttocks, It commonly grows to the height of 
four feet, and is a native of India, Ae $99; the 
whole continent of Africa, except Egypt. 

As apes recede from the human figure, they bas 
proportionably dull, vicious, and intractable... This- 
ſpecies is frequently exhibited in Eurcpe, where. it is 
taught to perform a number of tricks, and acquires from: 
the impulſe of fear adegree of docility; but in its native 
haunts it is unamiable in all its manners, frequently aſ- 
fembling in troops, and robbing the women going” to 
market of their baſkets of proviſiong. . 

Among ſome ſavage nations, Apes are ae | 
the principal divinities, and temples are erected to their 
honour. When the Portugueſe plundered an erection 
of this kind | in Ceylon, they found the tooth of an ape 


veneration, that they offered 70% ducats for its res 
demption; but the viceroy rejected this offer as ſanbur- 


ing of en * ordered pegs Its ur 6: 0708 
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Fett conſtitute the ſecond. di 1 ecke ape kin d, 


and. form a large, fierce, and formidable race. They |} 
CE __ Bo 


in a ſmall golden caſket, which the natives held in 'tucly: : 20 
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36 Large Baboen, or Papis. 

approach more nearly to the configuration of the brute 
than the man, having all the wild impetuous motions 
of the former: they are moreover furniſhed with a tail, 
a prominent face, and ſharp claws, which ſerve them 
as inſtruments of annoyance of defence. 

The baboon, properly ſo called, grows to the height 
of from three to four feet, generally walks on the four 
feet, though capable of preſerving the erect poſture; is 
extremely libidinous and vindictive, though ſome ſpecies, 
when detached from their kind, may be trained to habits 
of comparative mildneſs and docility. They are all, 
however, naturally (miſchievous, and inſpire terror from 
their ferocious aſpect. They are moſt numerous in 
Spain and Africa, particularly in the vicinity of the 
Cape of Good Hope, where they are ſometimes trained 
wo guard the houſes like dogs. 


p — 


"LARGE oon, OR PAPIO. 


This animal has a very canine ape, in ſome parts of 
a bright vermilion colour, truncated at the extremity 
like that of a hog. The hair on the forehead is extremely 
long and black, and forms a kind of pointed creſt ; the 
arms, legs; and head, are covered with ſhort black and 
yellow hair intermixed; che breaſt with whitiſh hair of 
a yellow tinge ; the buttocks are 2 and the deen ge 
appearance is diſguſting. 
This creature grows ſometimes to the height of five 
feet; its ſtrength is very formidable, and all its propen- 
ſities are ſavage. It lives chiefly on ſucculent fruits and 
nuts, and rejects all kinds of fleſh, unleſs previouſly 
dreſſed; but, in a ſtate of captivity, will drink immo- 
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| Pigtail Adana N 8 
This is a large, ugly, diſguſting . with a long 
muzzle of a bluiſh colour, ſtrongly marked with wrinkles, 
which give it a very hideous. aſpect, It more; fre» 
quently walks ere& than on all-fours ; and, when diſ- 
pleaſed, mutters a kind of infantine whine. One of 
this ſpecies was formerly exhibited in England; which, 
though pretty tame, appeared ſtupid, and had contracted 
a habit of blowing on thoſe who approached it. There 
are ſeveral varieties of this kind. It is a native of: the 
Gold Coaſt, l . FT N * 


PIGTAIL BABOON, | 


Buffon gives this animal the appellation of the maimon, 
It ſeems to connect the baboon with the monkey family, 
having a curled tail fix inches long, from which it 
receives its name, and a prominent viſage of a ſwarthy 
red colour. It is about the ſize of a cat, andi is a native | 
of Sumatra and Japan. 

This creature is extremely docile, and may be taught 
numerous tricks.. Mr. Edwards kept one of them a whole 


year in London; and, diſcovering another of the me 1 


ſpecies at a ſhew of wild beaſts, he brought the two 


exiles together, when they gave evident indications off. 


their mutual ſatisfaction at the hk. I 5% CS. 


 MONKIES, | Eo — 2 4 
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TRE diſcriminating charaRteriſtic of this laſt dividon . 


of the ape kind is the length of the tail; an appendage, 
which in the two former diviſions is eahar very 
or entirely wanting. More than fifty ſpecies af monkies 


have _ 


33 Hare-lipped.. Green Monkey, | 
have been diſcovered and traced by naturaliſts; indeed 
the tropical countries ſwarm with them, and every foreſt 
is inhabited by a different kind. Being generally of a 
diminutive ſize, they rather amuſe by their tricks than 
alarm by their numbers or their powers. They are 
eaſily reſtrained by correction; and, when reduced toa | 
ſtate of captivity, ſoon begin to exerciſe their ſportive 
mimicries. In their native haunts, however, where 
men ſeldom intrude, when they find an unprotected in- 
dividual, they immediately commence their petty hoſti 
hities, chatter round him, and throw withered branches 
of trees, and even their own excrements, at his head, 
| Nevertheleſs, the hunting of them affords no little diyer- 
fion to ſportſmen, who deſtroy numbers of them, not 
for any purpoſe of utility, but from wanton cruelty : a 
barbarous paſtime, which can only furniſh pleaſure to 
vacant uncultivated minds, and is wholly indefenſible. 
We can LT only a wa _ 15 k ; 
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HARE-LIPPED MONKEY. 


1 


The noſtrils of this animal, which is dove the fize of 
' a ſmallgrey-hound, are divided like thoſe of the hare; the 
head is large, the eyes are ſmall, and the body is of a 
clumſy form ; the colour varies from brown to olive; the 
tail, which is rather ſhorter than the body, is always car- 
fied archways. This ſpecies _ inhabits Guinea and 
Angola, and is full of frolic and ridiculous grimaces. 
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GREEN MONK ET. 


3 Buffon calls this ſpecies the callitriche, and Edwards the t 
Se. Jago monkey. It has a black noſe, and a red flattiſh: ' e 


Kh, unded by long yellow hair, falung. backwards, f 
like | 
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like a muſtachio, and almoſt covering the ears. . The 
body is principally. covered with ſoft yellow - greeniſn 
hairs, but the belly is of a filvery hue. This elegant 
monkey is about the ſize of a cat, and is extremely agile 
and inoffenſive; it inhabits various parts of ARR, the 


Cape Verd — and the 5 ( 
NEGRO MONKEY» = 


This ſpecies is about the ſize of a large cat, ant is 
very common in Guinea. Tt is lively, entertaining, and 
good-natured ; qualities, which renders it a favourite with 
the admirers of this tribe, The face is of a tawny fleſh- 
colour, ſprinkled with a few black hairs ; the breaſt and 
belly are nearly of the ſame hue, while the hair on * 
reſt of the _ is long and black. 67885 


1 


- CHINESE MONKEY» | 


Buffon Rp this ſpecies the Bonnet Chinoite © 1 
native of Ceylon; has a long noſe of a whitiſh colour; 
the hair on the cover of the head is long, and parts in the 
middle; the body is of a' pale brown. Theſe animals 
afſemble in troops to plunder orchards, corn fields, & c. 
and are ſo little intimidated at the preſence of man, that, 
when driven from one extremity of an incloſure, they 
enter at the other, carrying off as much 3 as their 
mouths ande arms wil e contain. 
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FULL-BOTTOMED MONKEY, . 


The natives of Sierra Leona honour this ſpecies with : 
the title of bey or king of the monkies; they hunt it, hows 
ever, for its ſkin, which they apply to ſeveral uſeful 


e It has à ſhort. black naked face, and a ſmall 
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1 -  Proacher... Fair Monkey.” 
head ; its hiking are beſpread with a long coarſe 


flowing hair of adirty- yellow colour, mixed with black, 


reſembling a full-bottomed periwig, while -the greateſt 
part of its body is covered with black gloſſy hair; this 
daſt colour makes a ſingular contraſt with the former: 


the tail is very long, and of a ſnowy. whiteneſs, with 2 


tuft at its . 


— 


THE PREACHER * MONKEY» 


| Buffon cally: this fillets the ozarine, It is nn the 
fize of a fox, has long black hair, black ſhining eyes, 


and a found beard under the chin and throat; the tail is 
of conſiderable length, and twiſted at the end. This 
ſpecies inhabits the woods of Brazil and Guinea. It is 


common for one of theſe creatures to aſcend a tree, 
while the reſt of its kind remain ſilent ſpectators below; 
it then ſets up a loud and fhrill howl, which may be 


heard at ſome diſtance ; and, after having harangued its 


brethren for ſome time, it makes a ſignal with its hand, 
when the whole aſſembly join in chorus; which they 
continue till a ſecond lignal commands filence. | The 


noiſe on ſuch occaſions is morehideous than can well 


de imagined. Theſe creatures are very fierce and in · 
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AIR MONKEY. | 


This is the mice of Buffon, and is a very beautiful * 
elegant ſpecies. The head is ſmall and round, and the 
face and ears are of a lively vermilion colour; its body 
is about eight inches long, and its tail twelve. Theſe 
animals inhabit the ſequeſtered banks of the river of the 


rn Condamine, to whom one of them was 


preſented 


* Ring-tail Maucaucb. . 


hair of the body was more venerably white than any 
human hair, while the tail was * a * n ! 


ing to blackneſs. 


nau AUCOS. 


- 


. 


Pam genus of aneh has gil ſome faint reſeiblants 


to the monkey tribe, and may be conſidered as the laſt 
connecting link in the chain of animals that have ſome- 
thing of the human conformation. However, in mau- 
caucos we trace no more of this, than in the figure of 
their fore - feet, which they uſe as hands: in all other 
reſpects they are wholly different, and bear a ſtronger 


| likeneſs to the fox than to the monkey. Bred as they 


are, in the depths of unfrequented foreſts, we know 


little of their habits and way of living; but from analogy. 
it is probable that in theſe reſpects they ſomewhat re- 


ſemble the monkey. There are ſeveral ſpecies. 


RING-TAIL Nawe lv 467-4 1 $1} 


Bo 


This beautiful little creature is about the Gize of 2 cat, 
but its limbs are more elegantly formed, and the hind 


legs are longer than the fore; the tail is twice the length 


of the body, covered with fur, alternately marked with. 
broad rings of black and white ; the eyes are very large, 
and ſurrounded with a broad black ſpace; the body is 
covered with a reddiſh - coloured hair, ſoft, gloſſy, ane 


erect, like the pile of velvet. This animal is extremely 
gentle, cleanly, and eaſily tamed, and poſſeſſes none of 
the malicious ingenuity of the ROO It is a native of 
ä | 'TAILLESS | 


preſented by the governor of Para, informs us that the | 
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42 © Trailleſs... Black Maucauco: 


TAILLESS MAUCKAUCO. 


This animal inhabits the woods of Ceylon and Bengal, 
where it feeds on fruits, eggs, and probably ſmall birds 
In its indolence and inactivity, it reſembles the ſloth, 
. . Creeping flowly along the ground, while it utters * 
tive ery. It has a ſmall head, a ſharp pointed noſe, and 
its eyes are ſurrounded with a black circle: the fur 
ſhort, ſoft, and of a ſilky aſh aalen and red. 


BLACK on RUFFED ende 


Buffon calls this ſpecies the vari. It is o de 
larger than either of the former, and may eaſily be dil. 
tinguiſhed by the hair round its neck, which project 


like a ruff. The colour in general is black, though 
there are ſome varieties ſpotted with white. In its diſ. 


poſition it is frerce and ſavage, and! in the joudneſs of its 

voice reſembles the roaring of a lion: it is, however, ca · 
pable of being domeſticated; in which ſtate it {on loſes 
- its native ferocity. | 


| _ BATS. 


Tis. genus 3 to al 1 up the chaſm between qua- 
drupeds 2 and birds, and ſome naturaliſts are unable to de- 
termine in which claſs it ſhould be arranged. However, it 
has every characteriſtic of quadrupeds, and i in ſome re- 
ſpects even approximates to the human race on which 
account Linnæus places it among the primates. 
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COMMON BAT. 


This ſpecies is very common and well known in Eng- 


neal, WW land, and flits about in fine ſummer evenings in queſt of 
ird nocturnal inſects, with a rapid but irregular motion. 
loth, At other times it continues in its retreat, which is ufually 
lain - the chink of a ruined building or a hollow tree. Thus 


even in ſummer it dozes away the greateſt part of its 
time, never venturing abroad by. day-light or in rainy 
weather ; and, when the winter approaches, it compoſes 
itſelf for that torpid ſtate, in which it lies during the cold 
ſeaſon. For this purpoſe it ſeeks ſome ſubterranean re- 
treat, where it generally hooks itſelf by the claws to 
ſome ſubſtance, and hangs ſuſpended, regardleſs of damps 
and every change of the atmoſphere.  Sametimes, how- 
eyer, when the Bat has not been careful to remove far 
enough from the influence of the external air, the caſ ual 
leams of the ſun revive it prematurely, and then it is 


the prey of owls or otber rapacious animals, | 
This creature is about the ſize of the mouſe ; the 
members commonly called wings, are merely the four 


reaches alſo to the hind lege, and from them to the tail. 
The female brings forth from two to five young at a times 
and ſuckles them like quadrupeds. 

All the ſp pecies of bats found in Europe are miei, 


very formidable, particularly when united in flocks,” In 
theſe regions a flight of bats is ſufficient to obſcure the 


and flutteting * of trees like a ſwarm of bees. 
 GREAPF 


in danger of ſtarving for want of food, or of becoming 


interior toes of- the fore feet extended to an enormous 
length, and connected by a thin membrane, which - 


inoffenſive creatures, but in tropical climates they are 


ſetting ſun 3 and in the morning they are ſeen” ſticking _ 
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44 Great. Spefire Bat. 
GREAT BAT or MADAGASCAR. 


Buffon gives the appellation of the roſette | to this 


formidable animal, which is nearly four feet broad when 
its wings are expanded, and about one foot long. It i 


a native of Guinea, Madagaſcar, and according to Cape 
tain Cook, of moſt of the newly-diſcovered iſlands in 
the South Sea. 

Theſe bats aſſemble in prodigious numbers, 2 
the air ſometimes by day as well as by night, and indiſ. 
criminately devouring the fruits of the earth, animal 
fleſh, or whatever they can ſeize. Hardly any thing 
is ſecure from their depredations; and it is very probable, 
as Buffon remarks, that the ancients borrowed their, ideas 


of harpies from theſe fierce and voracious creatures; as 


eek for quiet and concealment. 


c 


* 


ike the latter, they are deformed, greedy, uncleanly, 
and cruel. They wake a horfible noiſe in the foreſts 
during the night; but, at the approach of day, generally 


rein! 


They are believed to be extiemely fond of Buden 


blood, which they extract from perſons when aſleep. | 


It is not unlikely, indeed, that all bats have a predilectian 
for this kind of nouriſhment ; but the following ſpecies 


ſeem to be the moſt dextrous and terrible of all the 


42271 of this ſpecies. - 


VANPYRE, on vractiie' LILY 


- Though this animal is leſs fongliadlei in its 1 


| n is much more miſchievous, than the preceding. 


It is a native of South America, where it lives in the 


palm trees; and, according to Ulloa, leaves its retreat 
1 the * of the day, and covers the tawas and 
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cities in countleſs multitudes, like a lefty and extenſive: 
canopy. It is then the common peſt of men and animals, 
deſtroying every thing that has life, which it finds aſleep, 


and expoſed to the air. 3 p16 0 


- Perſons, attacked by this blood- thirſty creature, have 
ſometimes paſſed inſenſibly from a ſound ſleep to a ſtate 
of death. It dextrouſly inſinuates its ſharp- pointed 
tongue unperceived into a vein, and ſucks the blood 
till it is ſatiated, at the ſame time fanning and agitating» 
the air with its wings ; the effe& 'of this motion, in hot 
climates, is to Jull the ſufferer into a more profound 


| fleep. It is, therefore, highly dangerous in the traveller 


to ſleep abroad, or, if under ſhelter, to leave any 
entrance unſecured, by which the vampyre can be 
admitted. It does not, however, confine its attacks to 
the human race; M. de Condamine affures us, that in 
certain parts of South America theſe bats have deſtroyed: 


all the cartle that were introduced thither by the miſſiun- 
aries for the purpoſe of Gn a ſettlement. M 
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ANIMALS of this order are armed with Wr bead 


maſticate their food, and are not formed for ſwiſt or 
elegant motion. There are ſix . and about kept 
te en ſpecies. 
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ELEPHANT. 


Of this noble animal, the largeſt of all qt, 


there are ſeveral varieties, but all agree in their generic 


and ſpecific diſtinctions. Among the inferior orders. of 


animals, 
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45 Elephant. | 

animals, we find a genus conſiſting of ſeveral ſpecies 
all ſufficiently diſtin& ; but the nobler kinds vary only 
in fize or colour, as they are influenced by climate, food, 


or other external cauſes. 


On the elephant much has been written in all ages; 
yet we are ſtill ignorant with regard to ſome peculiarities 
belonging to it. Lately, however, much new light has 


been thrown on the ſubject, by ſome of our ſcientific | 


countrymen in the Eaſt-Indies, from which at length 
we learn that it copulates like the horſe and the mare, 
and that the period of female geſtation laſts about two 
years; facts which had been long: diſputed, and which 
for ages lay hidden 1n obſcurity. Tov proud to propagate 
its kind in a ſtate of captivity, and to rear a race of 
ſlaves, or perhaps too modeſt, its moſt natural propen- 
ſities were in a great meaſure extinguiſhed, as ſoon as it 


| became the ſervant of man, and it is only from acci- 


dental obſervation that ſeveral of its —— nave been 


diſcovered. . 


All hiſtorians agree, that next to man | the elephant i is 


| the moſt ſagacious of all animals; yet were we to judge 
from its external appearance . we ſhould form no 


very high opinion of its faculties. Its large body, 


covered with a callous hide, deſtitute of hair; its large 
5 unſhapen legs, which ſcarcely: ſeem formed for motion; 


its [mall eyes, its large pendulous ears, and its long 
trunk, all conſpire to give it an air of more than common 


| ſtupidity ; - but, when we advert to its well known quali · 


ties, our miſconceptions are rectified; when we contem- 
plate the various diſadvantages Þhich it can ſurmount, 
diſadvantages-arifing from its clumſy MILO AS ti. our 
ſurpriſe and admiration increaſe. 
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Elpbant. TP 
kn adequate idea of its figure, we mall paſs over this + 
hart of its hiſtory, and endeavour to l the leading 
aits of its character. | 


quadrupeds, in a ſtate of nature it is neither fierce nor 
iſchie vous. Pacific, mild, and brave, it only exerts its 
Powers in its own defence or that of the community to 
which it belongs. It is ſocial and friendly with its kind 


arch, the foreſt ſeems to ſink beneath them, 'in their 
paſſage they bear down the branches of trees, on which 
hey feed; and, if they enter cultivated fields, the labours 
of agriculture ſoon diſappear. Such invaſions are the 
ore terrible, as they cannot be repelled ; for an army of 
en would Tcarcely be equal to the attack of their united 
Wnumbers. Sometimes, however, a ſtraggler or two are af- 


o employ ſtratagem againſt them as well as the force of 
ums; for, ſhould the hunter miſs his aim, and fail to 
ecure a timely retreat, the enraged animal preſeatly diſ- 
covers its aſſailant, ruſhes on him, ſtrikes him with his 


Wand a very ſtriking one may be found in Van Reenen's 
Journal of an expedition in queſt of the nne, 
crew of the Grofvenor Eaſt-Indiaman. 


the deepeſt woods. They always diſturb the water beſbre 
drinking, and often fill their trunks with this element, 


which they ſpout out in the manner of # fountain, for! 
anufement or revenge. | 


Though not only the largeſt, but the rongeſt of all 


ol 
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he veteran of the troop always appears as the leader, 
and the next in ſeniority brings up the rear. As the y | 


ſailed by the hunters ; and even in this caſe, it is neceffary. 


tuſks, ſeizes him with his trunk, toſſes! him in the air, 
and watching his fall tramples him to death. Many fata! 
inſtances of this kind are recorded by travellers, & 


In their natural ſtate, Elephants delight in Euqventimy | 
the banks of rivers, and moiſt ſituations, environed wick 
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In the city of Delhi; as an Elephant was paſſing 4 

the ſtreets, it put its trunk into a taylor's ſhop,' where 
one of the men at work pricked it with a needle, pleaũing 
himſelf and his comrades with the frolic. The anima 
diſguiſed its reſentment, but, proceeding to a dirty puddle, 
filled its trunk, and, returning to the ſpot, ſpouted the 
contents on the offending taylors ; and _ amply re, 
venged the inſult it had received. 
In Africa, elephants, perhaps, are the _ numerous, 
but in Aſia they are: the largeſt and moſt uſeful to man; 
In India particularly, they are enured, by regular and 
perſevering labour, to the purpoſes of peace and war, 
and ſold at a price proportioned to their fize, and ſome. 
times to their colour: a white one they hold in the 
higheſt eſtimation, and in ſome places adore as a divinity. 
When the elephant is once tamed, it is the moſt gentle 
and obedient of all animals. Its attachment to its keeper 
is remarkable, and it ſeems to live but to ſerve and obey 
him. It is quickly taught to kneel in order to receive iu 
rider; careſſes thoſe with whom it is acquainted ; and 
_ uſes its trunk as a band to affiſt in king up a en of its 
Joad. | 
The 0 the REO 3 is nſoell⸗ mounts! 
ed on its neck, impels it with an iron rod; but in gene. 
ral a word is ſufficient to put it into motion, when once 
acquainted with its leader; and indeed it will ſeldom obe 
a ſtranger. There are inſtances, however, of its having 
on a ſudden frenzy, from ſuppoſed ill treatment, killed 
its keeper; when its compunction has e, ** 
peared to be extrem. 
An elephant, which had been trained to ds the e can · 
non of the French forces in India, being taught to en. 
peſt a a certain reward from its conductor for the per. 
| | forma | 
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a ſpectator of the horrid ſcene, inſtigated by madneſs 7 | 


trunk, placed him on its back, and. ever after obeyed _ 


as beaſts of burden. 


formance of an eek piece of ſervice, which it exe- 
cuted; and, being diſappointed of its expectations, was 


ſo enraged, that it flew him. His wife, who had been 


or deſpair, immediately threw her two little ſons at the 
creature's feet, crying out, that ſince it had killed her 
huſband, it might alſo deſtroy her infants. The gene- 
rous animal, recovering from its tranſport of paſſion, 
made a ſudden pauſe; and, lifting up the eldeſt with its 


him with the moſt ſcrupulous punctuality. 

Before the deſtructive uſe of fire arms was known, 
the princes of the eaſt placed their chief dependence 
in war on the number and diſcipline of their ele- 
phants; but now they chiefly uſe them for parade, or 
No animal in nature can be 
better adapted for the latter purpoſe : it is capable of 
drawing with facility what fix horſes could ſcarcely 
move; it can ſupport three or. four thouſand pounds 
weight on its back, and. one thouſand on its trunk alone; 
when puſhed on, it can travel nearly an en miles a 
day, and without. violent effort, fifty or ſixty. 1 

In India, elephants are alſo made the miniſters of 
penal juſtice. They are taught to execute criminals, 
whom they either cruſh with their trunks, or impale on 
their tuſæs; but in thoſe barbarous offices, they are not 
voluntary aſſiſtants, they only act by command, and do 
violence to their natural diſpoſition, when they are cruel 2 
without perſonal provocation. — al 

It is ſcarcely neceſſary to mention that the teeth of this f 
animal are of great value, and that they furniſh ivory. 
For the ſake of this article alone, elephants are frequently 
killed 3 and the hunter, who is fortunate enough to come 
> fo % 


80 5 Sea Cow. ' | 
in for ſuch a prize, thinks himſelf amply recompenſed 
for his danger and trouble in the chace. 

The elephant is ſaid to live upwards of a hundred 
years. To his longevity, and other prominent qualities, 
the poet Thomſon alludes in the e animated 


lines: 


Peaceful, beneath primeval trees, that caſt 
Their ample ſhade o'er Niger's yeilow ſtream, 
And where the Ganges rolls his ſacred wave; 
Or mid the central depth of black'ning wala; 
High rais'd in ſolemn theatre around, 7 D 
Leans the huge ELEFHANT: wiſeſt of brutes ! 
O truly wiſe ]! with gentle might endow'd, 
Though powerful, not deſtructive! here he ſees 
Revolving ages ſweep the changeful earth, 
And empires riſe and fall; regardleſs he 
Of what the never-reſting race of men 
Project: thrice happy ! could he ſcape their guile ! 
Who mine, from cruel avarice, his ſteps; 
Or with his tow'ry grandeur ſwell their ſtate 
"The pride of kings! or elſe his ſtrength pervert, 
And bid him rage amid the mortal fray, - 
Aſtoniſh'd at the madneſs of mankind. — 


SEA COW, OR MAN A Tus. 


This animal, in many reſpects, reſembles the whale, 
bringing forth its young in the water, and ſuckling them 
in that element. Indeed, what are called feet, are little 
more than fins, calculated for ſwimming ; for, though it 
ſubſiſts on vegetables, it never wholly leaves the water, 
and therefore can ſcarcely be called amphibious. | 
This animal grows to an enormous fize ; according 
to Dampier, ſome have meaſured twenty-eight feet in 


len gthy 
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length, and w eighed about eight thouſand pounds. The 
ſkin is of a blackiſh colour, very tough and hard; the 
eyes are ſmall, and it has only orifices in lieu of ears. The 
female produces only one at a time, which ſhe graſps in 
her paws, and hugs to her breaſt in all her motions. 

The ſea cow frequents the edges of the ſhores of 
Kamtſchatka, and the banks of ſome of the large rivers 
ef South America, as well as ſeveral of the Indian bays. 
It aſſociates in ſmall families, and ſhews uncomman at- 
fection for its mate and its young. The fleſh is eaten, 
and is thought to reſemble beef; but the oil is the molt | 
valuable part of its carcaſe. | | 5 


THE MORSE. 


This animal is another ſpecies of the ſame genus. Its 
length from the noſe to the tail is from twelve to eigh- 
teen feet, and it generally meaſures twelve feet round in 
the thickeſt part. The teeth are commonly from two to 
three feet long, and are more eſteemed even than thoſe 
of the elephant, weighing about twenty pounds each. 

The morſe inhabits the coaſts of Spitzbergen, Nova 
Zembla, Hudſon's Bay, the Gulph of St. Lawrence, and 
the Icy Sea. In ſome places a hundred of them may 
be ſeen together. They are extremely timid; but, when 
attacked, fight with: great animoſity, and frequently over- 
ſet the banks that are in purſuit of them. 

Theſe animals never venture aſhore till the coaſt is 


clear of ice. The hunters, who watch their landing, 


deſtroy numbers of them for the ſake of their oil aud 
teeth. They feed on marine herbs and fiſh; and ap- 
pear to be a match for any enemies, except man and M 
white bears, that dare contend with them. 18 


D 2 THE 


| THE 5LOTH. 


This is one of the moſt diſpuſting animals in nature: 
its hideous and aukward conformation, the ſlowneſs of 
Its motion, and the pain with which its every effort is at- 
tended, are calculated to excite averſion, rather than pity. 
There are two varieties, one diſtinguiſhed by having two 
Claws to each foot, the other three; they reſemble each 
other, however, ſo nearly, that one deſcription os ſuf- 
fice for both. | 

The ſloth is about the ſize of a badger; ; its fur is 

_ coarſe and irregularly ſet, its tail a mere ſtump, and its 
mouth extends from ear to ear; the noſe is blunt, the 
eyes are black and heavy, and the ears ſmall ; the legs 
are thick and aukwardly placed, ſo that it can only move 
one of them at a time; and it requires about a an hour to 
advance three yards. | 
It inhabits the eaſtern coaſts of South A and 
is likewiſe found in Ceylon and India. It ſubſiſts wholly 
on vegetable food, particularly the leaves and bark of 
trees. Having by the moſt laborious exertions aſcended a 
tree, it remains there till it has ſtripped it of every thing 
that can be eaten; it then rolls itſelf into a ball, and, to 
fave the trouble of a gradual deſcent, falls to the ground 
with a horrid ſcream; here it lies for an hour, apparently 
in a ſtate of inſenſibility. Being recovered, it prepares 
to climb ſome other tree, at every motion uttering a 
plaintive and melancholy cry, which ſeems to be kindly 
ordained as a jrincipal mean of its protection; beaſts of 
prey always flying from the ſound of its voice. 

Were we to judge of the happineſs of this animal from 
our own ſenſations, we ſhould be tempted to pronounce 
it moſt miſerable ; but it has, probably, enjoyments mw 

| | pe 
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culiar to itſelf. Its indulence may be bliſs, its deformity 
is certainly a. ſource of ſecurity. A ſingle tree will 
furniſh- it with ſubfiſtence for a fortnight, and therefore 
it has plenty without much labour in ſearching far it. At 
the ſame time that-it is very little delicate in the choice of 
its food, it is capable of ſupporting great abſtinence, and 
has been known to ſubſiſt forty days ſucceſſively with- 
out any nouriſhment whatever. As it would be impoſe 
fible for a creature of ſuch-imperfe& conformation to 
find water, nature has indulgently taken care that it ſhall 
experience no- inconvenience from the want of it. Thus, 1 
balancing its advantages and diſadvantages, though one 
of the moſt ee of animals, it is n not the 
moſt wretched. 
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| ANT-FATBE, OR AN T-BEAR. 


There are ſeveral ſpecies of this animal, all of which 
agree in having a ſmall mouth, and a long cylindrical * 
tongue, calculated to ſupply the want of teeth. They 5 ; | 
prey on ants with deſtructive ingenuity, and among the 9 
many enemies with which this laborious race has to 9 
contend, none are ſo formidable and inſidious. 


0 
4 In reviewing this genus of animals, to which Buffon 
y gives the name of the tamandua, it 1s obſervable,' that 


the ſnout meaſures nearly a fourth part of the length of 
the body, and is very little thicker at the extremity than 
between the eyes. The tongue is generally doubled up 
in the mouth, and is the only inſtrument by which theſe 
creatures can procure their ſubſiſtence. Unable to de- 
fend themſelves by ſtrength, or artifice, againſt animals 
of ſuperior force and agility, they retire for ſecurity to LY 
the darkeſt foreſts on the moſt deſerted mountains _ _ 
5 v 3 They 
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They are principally found in the new continent, where 
fome of the moſt helpleſs, the moſt deformed, and mon- 
ſtrous productions of nature have been difcovered.— 
They conceal themſelves under withered leaves, and 
ſeldom venture from their retreat till impelled by the 
calls of hunger. The induſtry of an hour will ſuffice 
ta procure them a ſupply of food for ſeveral days; as | 
ants are not only large, but immenſely numerous in thofe 
climates, where the — now wager len 1 
a native. 

Having diſcovered an ant- hill, they approach it ſlowly 
and filently ; and, having taken a favourable poſition, 
ftretch out their long viſcid tongue acrofs the path of 
the ants; and no ſooner has a ſufficient number over- 
ſpread this member, than they draw it into their mouths ; 
| repeating the proceſs till nature is ſatiated, when they 
again retire to their lurking places to digeſt their meal. 

Though the ant-eater avoids all its enemies with dili- | 
gent care, and never provokes a combat with other qua- 
drupeds, yet, when cloſely attacked, it will defend itſelf 
againſt the dog, and even the jaguar, by means of its 
claws,. with the moſt reſolute animoſity. In; ſhort, 
wherever it fixes, it never relinquiſhes its hold, till after 


death. 


GREAT AN T-EATER. 


A particular deſcription of this ſpecies may ſerve to 
give a competent idea of all the reſt. In the Leverian 
Muſeum is a ſpecimen, upwards of ſeven feet long and 
about two feet high. The tongue is thirty inches long, 
the noſe, or ſnout, is long and flender, and the eyes are 
ſmall and black ; on each of the fore feet are four toes, 


and five on _ hind feet; the two middle claws are ver 
ſtrong, 


Manic... Short-tailed Manis. N : | 53 


ſtrong, large, and hooked ; the hair on the upper part of 
the body is black, mixed with grey, and generally about 
6x. inches long. A black line bounded with white 
extends from the neck acroſs the ſhoulders to the ſides, 
and the tail is covered with a long coarſe black hair. 
This animal is a native of Brazil and Guiana. The 


female brings forth but a ſingle young one at a time, and 


on theſe occaſions proves extremely fierce, when pro- 


voked. The fleſh of the ant-eater, though rank and un- 


palatable to Europeans, is highly prized by the Indians. 


THE MANIS. 


There are two ſpecies of this genus, one with five 


al the other with four toes on the feet. The latter has 


likewiſe a long tail: in other eſſential characters, there is 


uo ene 


THE SHORT-TAILED MAN 18. 


This i is the pangolin of Buffon. Ir is a native of the 
hotteſt climates of the old continent, and appears to be 
better protected by nature from external injury than 
any other animal whatever. The body, which is about 
three feet long, is defended by a ſcaly covering in every 


part that is expoſed ;- the ſcales lie over each other like 


the leaves of an artichoke, are of 'a corneous ſubſtance, 


and externally convex. Between the interſtices briſtly | 


hairs are perceptible, yellowiſh towards the roots, and 


briſtly at the extremities. Like the lizard, it has a ſmall | | 


head, without any teeth, a long noſe, ſhort legs, and a 
tail of nearly equal length with the body. © 


It is ſaid, that the ſcales of a full grown manis are A 


able to reſiſt a muſket bullet ; conſequently it has · nothing 3 
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= Armadillo. 
to apprehend from any creature but man. On the aps 


proach of danger, it rolls itſelf up like the hedgehog, | 


twiſting its tail round it, and preſenting the acute edges 
of its ſcales to the aſſailant. In vain do the tiger, the 
leopard, and the hyæna attempt to force it; in. vain 
they tread it under foot, and roll it about-with their paws; 
the manis remains perfectly inviolable under its coat of 
mail, while its invaders ſuffer more or leſs for their 
temerity. The Negroes, however, who eſteem its fleſh 


a great delicacy, beat it to death with large clubs; againſt 


the power of man, to whom all nature ſubmits, its arms 
are unavailing. 


Although thus formidable i in appearance, the manis is 


naturally a very inoffenſive animal, ſubſiſting chiefly; on 
inſets, which it catches on its long ſlimy tongue, like 
the ant- eater. It chiefly inhabits the inacceſhible parts of 


the foreſt, and forms itſelf a retreat in the cleft of ſome | 


rock, where it alſo brings forth its young. It is a ſolitary 
animal, and the ſpecies ſeems to be very limited. It has 


no particular cry, but ſometimes utters a ſort of ſnorting 


noiſe, 


| 


THE ARMADILLO- 


| Nature ——_ us with ſeveral ſpecies of this Gngalae 
genus, diſtinguiſhed, however, by the number af bands. 
of which its covering is compoſed, rather than by any 
_ peculiarity in form and manners; for which reaſon we 


ſhall confine. ourſelves to the general auirtien of the 


kind. 
The armadillo is an inhabitant of South America, and 


7.43 is perfectly harmleſs and inoffenſive, preſenting only its 
covering by way of warding off external injuries, and 
never ſegking to moleſt other animals. 


Like 
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Armadillo. RE. 

Like the tortoiſe, it is covered with a ſhell, or rather 
a number of ſhells, which, at firſt view, prevent its true 
proportions from being accurately diſcerned. It appears 
a round miſhapen maſs, with a long head anda very large 
tail; the ſize varies from one to three feet in length, 
but the body is univerſally covered with a ſhell, divided 
into ſeveral pieces, folding over each other, not unlike 
the tail of a lobſter. This ſhell is of a bony ſubſtance, 

and leaves no- vulnerable part except the throat, the 
breaſt, and the belly; and even theſe are protected by a 
white ſkin, more orslefs oſſified. The bands of this coat 


| of mail, {liding over each other by means of a connecting 


membrane, give the animal every neceſſary power of 
inflection and motion. Still, however, on the approach 
of danger, it does not confide ſolely in its'external cover- 
ing; but, withdrawing its head into its coat of mail, it 


preſents: the appearance of a ball, ſomewhat flatter on 


each fide, which may be toſſed about without injury. 
The Indians, however, who are particularly fond of its 
fleſh, carry it and lay it cloſe to the fire, when the poor 


animal 1s . to expand itſelf, and ſubmit to its 


fate. 

Not a fngle ſpecies of the l has ever been 
diſcovered in the old world; yet this animal can bear 
the ſeverity of our cold nee without any apparent 
inconvenience. It ſubſiſts chiefly. on vegetables, and 
roots, and burrows in the earth with as much facility 


and expedition as a mole, being furniſhed- with claws, 


remarkably ſtrong and crooked, generally four on each 

foot. If ſeized. by the tail, while in the act of grubbing 
up the earth, it will ſometimes leave that appendage in. . 
the hand of the perſon, rather than ſuffer itſelf to 
be "on back. However, it is frequently difiodged by 
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digging, and ſometimes hunted by a ſmall ſort of dog, 
bred to that kind of chace, which at once enters its 
burrows and ſeizes upon it. It is likewiſe caught in 
ſnares; but, ſenſible of the various dangers to which it is 
expoſed, it ſeldom ventures far from its retreat. | 

Between this animal and the rattleſnake, the cloſeſt 
friendſhip is ſaid to ſubſiſt; they are frequently the 
tenants of the ſame ſubterraneous apartment : it is pro- 
bable, however, that the rattleſnake is, in this caſe, an 
intruder, and that the armadillo .endures, rather than 
courts, the connection. Each, ſecure in its own powers, 
preſerves a kind of neutrality ; neither, it ſhould ſeem, 


offering nor meditating hoſtility, 


— 


OrDes III. FER. 


TII8S comprehenſive order contains in it at once 


ſome of the moſt formidable, and fome of the moſt con- 


temptible animals. We find, among various other 
creatures, the lion, the tiger, the hedge-hog, and the 
mole, all of which have teeth nn conſtructed; and 
hence Ry their aſſociation. 


THE SEALy OR SEA CALF. | 
There are ſeveral diſtin ſpecies of this genus ; but 


we ſhall confine our obſervations principally to the com- 5 i 


mon ſeal, which is a native of the Buropean ſeas. 
This animal reſembles a quadruped in ſome reſpects, 
and a fiſh in others. The head is round, and the noſe 
broad, with oblong noſtrils and large ſparkling black 
FE . 1 8 eyes 
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de” 59 
eyes; it has no proper external ears, but there are two 
apertures which anſwer the ſame purpoſe. The body is 
thickeſt at the junction of the neck; and thence goes 

tapering towards the tail, and is covered with thick briſtly 
ſhiniag hair of various ſhades. The feet are of fingular 
conformation ; and, were it not for the claws with which 

they are armed, might well be taken for fins ; and they _ 
actually do aſſiſt the animal in ſwimming, by means of | 
their connecting webs. 

The ordinary length of the ſeal is "RY about five to fix 
feet. It is found in every quarter of the globe, but 
chiefly towards the ſouthern and northern regions. It 
ſwarms near the arctic circle, and the lower. parts of 
South America, in both oceans; it generally lives in the 
water, where it ſubſiſts on fiſh. Sometimes, however, 
it ventures aſhore, and baſks on the rocks; but, the in- 
ſtant it is diſturbed, it plunges to the bottom. F 

On the ſhores of the North and Icy ſeas, where the - 
inhabitants are few, ſeals may be feen by thoufands on 
the rocks, ſuckling their young. Like all gregarious 
animals in a wild ſtate, they keep a centinel on the watch; 
and, on the firſt ſignal of danger, inſtantly diſappear. 

It is remarkable, that ſeals generally forfake the ſea 
during ſtorms and tempelſts, and repair to the ſhore, 
along which they ſport, enjoying the conflict of the 
wind and waves They alſo migrate from one part of 
the world to another in immenſe droves, accompanied by 
their young, either from a native inſtinct to plant new 
colonies, or driven away by the older inhabitants wo 
their native depths. 

The female generally- produces two or three young a 
ones at a time. The young ſeals are remarkably docile 3 
they at once diſtinguiſh and obey the voice of their dam, 
D 6 amid 
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amid the numerous ee of the herd, which ſome- 
times reſemble the bleatings of ſheep, and ſometimes the 
ſhriller outcries of a cat. The males frequently have 
violent conflicts, in defence of their mates, and watch 
over the conduct of the latter with a jealous eye. 

The fleſh of the ſeal is counted wholeſome, but theſe 
animals are killed chiefly for the ſake of their ſkin and 
oil. To the Greenlanders they furniſh almoſt every 
neceſſary of life, and are, indeed, a principal article of 
their wealth. In former times, the fleſh of the ſeal was 
| eſteemed delicate eating at the tables of the great and 
« Pulent even in our own country; but, though to be met 
with in abundance on ſeveral parts of the Britiſh goaſts, 
we never find them entering into a modern bill of fare. 


URSINE SEALs 


This animal, which alſo obtains the appellation of the 1 


ſea bear, uſually aſſociates with the manatus, and the ſea 
lion, on the coaſts where they are found; which is 
chiefly in the high latitudes, between America and Aſia. 
From June to September, they inhabit the iſlands off 
Kamtſchatka, where they bring forth their young in per- 
fect ſecurity, and during this period hey lead a very in · 
dolent life. 

The urſine ſeals live in families, each male having 
ſeveral females under his ſuperintendance. Such as are 
grown old, or are deſtitute of mates, live apart from the 
reſt, and appear melancholy, peeviſh, and turbulent. 

There are frequent combats among the males, originat - 

ing chiefly from their amorous propenſity, if it may be 
ſo called; for a female is never won or loſt by them 
without a conteſt, and ſhe always follows the victor. 


The male is very affectionate to his offspring; but, 
though ſufficiently attentive to his favourite females, he 
keeps up a diſtant kind of ſuperiority, and ſeems to ex- 
pect their obedience, which they manifeſt by the moſt | 
prompt ſubmiſſion to his will. The male i is conſiderably 
the larger; a full-grown one is about eight feet long, 
and weighs not leſs than eight hundred pounds. The 
fore legs, which are about two feet long, are furniſhed 
with toes, covered with a naked ſkin; the hind legs are 
ſomewhat ſhorter, and placed far back; yet they are ca- 
pable of being brought forward, and uſed on occaſion, 
All the toes are connected by webs. | 

The hair of theſe animals is rough and long, and gene- 
rally black, in the males; that of the females is cinereous. 
The fleſh, when young, is reckoned very good eating. 
Theſe creatures are extremely fierce, and will defend 
themſely es with wonderful reſolution and ſtrength, 


THE LEONINE SEAL, 


Cooke, Forſter, and others, have given this 1 
tion to an animal, which differs conſiderably from the 
ſea-lion of Linnæus. It is a very formidable creature, 
the largeſt of them meaſuring frequently from ten to 
fourteen feet in length, and weighing from twelve to 
fifteen hundred pounds. It is found in great numbers in 
the ſeas of Kamtſchatka, and on the coaſt of Patagonia. 
It has a large head, long thick whiſkers, and the neck 
and ſhoulders of the male are covered with long waving 

| hair, The colour is commonly a deep brown. ys 320 

Theſe animals, like the other phocæ, are gregarious z 
each male retaining from twenty to thirty females.— 
0 have all a fierce d and make a horrible roar- 

: | ing, — 
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ing; but, on the approach of men, ane ſeek for | 


ſecurity in the deep. 


THE DOG KIND, - 


This is a large genus of animals, furniſhed with fix 


cutting and two canine teeth in each jaw, five toes 


before and four behind, and having the tail bent towards 
the left ; which laſt property is the uſual 2 


of the whale kind. 
Of the canine tribe, the dog indiſputably 5 the 
pre- eminence, being at once the moſt intelligent and the 
moſt friendly to man, of all quadrupeds. Independently 


of the beauty of his form, his vivacity, force, docility, 
and ſwiftneſs, he is poſſeſſed of all thoſe complacent 


qualities, which are moſt likely to conciliate the affection 
of men. Long domeſticated, and familiar with human 
ſociety, he ſcarcely retains a trait of his ſavage ſtate; and 
ſeems to have no higher ambition than that of pleaſing 
and being ſerviceable. He is not only faithful and attach- 
ed to his maſter beyond all example in other animals, but 
he is ever the friend of his friend, and enters into all his 
predilections and animoſities. He is the companion of 
his vacant hour, the promoter of his paſtime, the de- 
| fender of his property, and his unalterable N both 
in proſperous and adverſe fortune. 

The original wild dog is now utterly ns; in the 
old continent; but in America there are numbers, which 
although firſt introduced by Europeans, have' now be- 
come ſavage ; and theſe ſhew what the animal would be, 
were it not reclaimed by man. They hunt in packs, at- 
tack every animal they are likely to maſter; and thus 
give a looſe to their natural appetite of rapine and cruelty, 
They 
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They a are eably tamed, however, and by kindneſs ſoon 
become ſenſible of attachment and ſubmiſſion ; a proof 
that the dog was originally deſigned to be a friend, not 
an enemy to man; to help, not to injure or colliens, 

This ſuſceptibility of education and improvement is 
evinced, not only in his diſpoſition, but in his form.— 
Hence the varieties of the dog are become two nume- 
rous to particularize, and they are every day increaſing. 
Food, climate, and the habits of domeſtication, all make 
ſenſible impreſſions on him. Nothing ſeems to remain 
immutable with him, except his internal con formation, 
and his attachment to the human race. All the dif- 
ferent breeds propagate together, from which union a 
different kind from either the fire or the dam 1s fre- 
quently produced. It is generally obſerved, however, 
| that the males bear the ſtrongeſt reſemblance to the dog, 

and the females to the bitch. _ 

From theſe cauſes, the moſt accurate Ea have 
found it impoſſible to diſcriminate all the canine varie- 
ties; but they have generally agreed in conſidering the 
ſnepherds' dog as the parent ſtock, from which all the 
reſt are derived; as theſe laſt all have a tendency to 
aſume the form of that animal, and he is found N 
widely diſſeminated than any other kind. | 

The period of geſtation i in the dog is commonly nine 
weeks; the young are produced with their eyes cloſed, 
and, in other reſpects, imperfectly formed. They are 
very little delicate in regard to food, and, though vora- 
cious, are capable of ſupporting a long abſtinence. This 
animal, however uſeful in other reſpects, is unfortunate 
ly ſubject to madneſs, and thus frequently gives rife to 
one of the moſt dreadful maladies that can afflict humay, 


to Penny 
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THE SHEPHERDS' bed. 


Me have already mentioned this variety, as the parent 
ſtock of the canine kind. It is found in almoſt every 
country of the world, with very little alteration in its ap- 
pearance, and is ſo generally known as to preclude the 
neceſſity of a minute deſcription, 


THE HOUND. 


There are three varieties of this dog, all of which 
are produced by the ſame dam, the hound, the harrier, 
and the beagle. They are all adapted for hunting; they 
have moreover long pendulous ears, an obtuſe noſe, 
a large mouth, and a loud note. 


p 


THE SPANIEL« 


The name ſeems to indicate that this variety was ori- 
ginally introduced from Spain; but Britain has long 
been famous for producing excellent dogs of this kind. 
However, the varieties are too complex, to be either enu- 
merated or deſcribed. The pointer was entirely un- 
known to our anceſtors, and it appears that ſome kinds 
mentioned by our early naturaliſts are now totally ex- 
tinct. | 


SGRET· -HOUND. 


This is by far the ſwifteſt of all dogs, and purſues his 
game by the fight, not by the ſcent, Formerly it was | 
penal by the law of the land for any perſon, below the 
degree of a gentleman, to keep an animal of this kind. 
There are ſeveral varieties, ſuch as the gs grey” 


* the Oriental grey- hound, & c. 
1A 


Iriſb Wolf-dog...Daniſh Dog.. Maſtiꝗ. 65 
THE IRISH wol r- Dos. 


This beautiful and majeſtic animal is now nearly ex- 
tinct in the only country that ever produced it; being re · 
duced, if we are rightly informed, to a male and two 


females in the poſſeſſion of the Earl of Altamont. As 


wolves are no longer to be found in Ireland, we need 
wonder the leſs that the breed has been ſo much ne- 
glected. According to Buffon, this n was the true 
moloſſian dog of * 


THE DANISH dos. 


This dog bears a cloſe reſemblance to the maſtiff, 


except that its head and body are larger and more ſlender. 
It carries its tail turned up, and has a large prominent 
forehead, Of this kind; perhaps, were the dogs of Epirus, 
mentioned by Ariſtotle, and thoſe of Albania, deſcribed 


by ae, 
| THE MASTIPP» | 
Britain was formerly ſo famous for this noble breed of 
dogs, that the Roman emperors maintained certain officers 


in this iſland, whoſe ſole employment it was to train f 


theſe animals for the combats of the amphitheatre. 

Dr, Caius, who wrote in the reign of Queen Eliza» 
beth, affirms, that three Engliſh maſtif are a match for 
a bear, and four for a lion. From an experiment, how- 
ever, made in the tower by King James I. it was found, 
that a lion was an unequal match for only three of them; 
for, though two of the dogs were diſabled in the conflict, 
the third put the lion to flight. | 
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THE BULL-DOG- 


This is a very fierce, ſtrong, ad favage creature, fre 


quently ſeizing or biting without giving any notice of 
his approach. He is peculiar to this ifland ; but, fince 


the ſavage ſport of bull-beating has given way to more 


refined paſtimes, the breed has become ſcarce. Huma- 
nity is almoſt prompted to indulge a wiſh that the kind 


may become utterly extinct. While one of the ſpecies 
remains, it will recal the diſgraceful remembrance of 
_ vulgar barbariſm, and perpetuate the ſtigma of our once 


taſteleſs amuſements and cruel manners. 


TAE TERRIER». 


This is a faithful, ſagacious creature, of mated | 


uſe to ſportſmen, and much eſteemed as a vigilant domeſ- 
tic guard. As the caprices of mankind fluctuate, ſome 
varieties of dogs become faſhionable, while others fall 
into decay. The terrier has been, for ſome time paſt, of 
great eſtimation, in this iſland ; and from a wiſh to im- 
prove the old breed, conſiderable pains have been taken 
to raiſe a ſpotted variety, which is now a favourite, and 
deſervedly ſo, for its beauty, and its numerous agreeable 
qualities, 

The pug, the eaze-hound, the blood-hound, the leyme 
mer, the lap-dog, the harlequin, the cur, the ſhock-dog, 


the fox-dog, the turnſpit, and the lion- dog, are all men- 


tioned and deſcribed by zoologitts ; ; but, in general, they 


are too well known to require a deſcription in this place. 


The two following varieties, however, are entitled to 
particular notice. | 


NEW 


N Zealand Dog... Ramyebadale cs 


NEW ZEALAND vos. + 


This ſpecies, which ſeems originally to have been 


brought from New Guinea, is like wiſe found in the So- 
ciety Iflands, and pretty much reſembles the ſhepherds? 


cur. In thoſe iſlands they conſtitute the common food 


of the inhabitants, who previouſly take great pains to 
fatten them with vegetables. Europeans, who have 
been able to overcome their prejudices, have taſted 
the fleſh, and found it ſweet and palatable. However, 
the cuſtom of eating dogs' fleſh has not been confined to 


thoſe ſimple iſlanders alone; hiſtory informs us, that 
both the Greeks and Romans fed on this viand: the 3 
latter deemed Fre PER proper offering to their = 


* | 


KAMTSCHADALE vos. 


According to captain King, who gives a very intereſt- . 


ing account of this variety, in Cook's third voyage, it 


ſtrongly reſembles the Pomeranian, or wolf- dog, except _ 


that it is larger, and covered with a coarſer hair: it 


varies in colour; but the prevailing « one is a light — or 


a dirty .cream. 


Theſe very uſeful animals are ee in Ar e | 


ſledges over the ſnow, and are trained to this bufineis 


7 


when whelps. Five of them, two and two, with. a 
leader, are generally yoked to a ſledge of peculiar con- 


ſtruction, capable of carrying a paſſenger, beſides the 


driver, who is provided with, a crooked ſtick, which | 


anſwers the double purpoſe of whip and reins. 


Of the fleetneſs of theſe dogs we have unqueſtionable | 
evidence, as well as of their extraordinary patience under 
the combined hardſhips of hunger and fatigue; © We 

55 were 
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were ourſelves witneſſes,” ſays captain King, * of the 
great expedition with which the meſſenger, who had 
been diſpatched to Balcheretſk with the news of our ar- 
rival, returned to the harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
though the ſnow was at that time exceedingly ſoft; and 
E was informed by the commander of Kamtſchatka,. that 
this journey was generally performed in two days and an 
half; and that he had once received an expreſs from the 
latter place in twenty-three hours, though the diſtance is 
not leſs than one hundred and thirty-five Engliſh miles.“ 
Towards the latter end of May, theſe animals are all 
turned. looſe to provide for themſelves during the ſum- 
mer; but they return to their maſters. when the cold 
weather ſets in. Their food in winter conſiſts entirely 
of the head, entrails, and bones of ſalmon, which are 
ſaved for that purpoſe; and even with this poor diet 
they are but ſparingly fed. In a word, they are the moſt 
patient and uſeful animals to be found in this peninſula, 
and ſeem deſtined by Providence as a compenſation for 
the numerous privations which its inhabitants experiences 


THE WOLF. 


This animal is nearly allied to the canine family, and 
indeed, in a few inſtances, has been known to intermix 
with it, and to produce a ſpurious breed. The wolf has 

a long head, a pointed noſe, ſharp ere& ears, a long 
buſhy tail, long legs, and longiſh hair; he has large for- 
midable teeth, and is taller than any orey-bound ; the 
colour is generally a pale brown, tinged with yellow, 
though it is ſometimes found white, and in Canada, 
black. The eyes ſlant upwards, and are of a fiety green; 
and the whole viſage is ferocious, forming a juſt index 10 
the diſpoſition. 


The 


„ - 


The wolf is, in reality, one of thoſe animals whoſe 
carnivorous appetite is the moſt vehement, aud whoſe 
means of ſatisfying it are the moſt various. Nature has 
furniſhed him with ſtrength, cunning, and agility, and 
all the requiſires neceflary for purſuit or conqueſt ; yet, 
with all thoſe advantages, it 1s his fate frequently to die 
of hunger. Proſcribed by man, he is compelled to ſeek 
the moſt ſequeſtered retreats, and it is only when he is 


impelled by the moſt preſſing hunger, that he ventures to 


make incurſions near the villages and towns. His de- 
predations, however, are terrible, whenever his raging 
| appetites get the better of his fear; on theſe occaſions, 


he tears, he deſtroys, with wanton barbarity ; and neither 


men hor animals are ſecure from his attacks. | 
ws 
By wintry en OP FRE all the tract 
Of horrid mountains, which the ſhining ALePs, 
And weary APENNINES, and PYRENEES, 
Branch out ſtupendous into diſtant lands; 
Cruel as death, and hungry as the grave 
Burning for blood ! bony, and ghaunt, and grim ! ! 
Aﬀembling WoL Es in raging troops deſcend ; 
And, pouring o'cr th: country, bear along, | 
Keen as the north- wind ſweeps the glaſſy ſnow 2: 1 
All is their prize! They faſten on the ſteed, 
Preſs him to earth, and pierce his mighty heart. 
Nor can the bull his awful front def nd, 
Or ſhake the murdering ſavages away. 
Rapacious, at the mother's throat they fly, 
And tear the ſcreaming infant from her breaſt, 
The god- like face of man avails him naught. 
Even beauty, force divine ! at whoſe bright. glance 
The generous lion ſtands in ſoften'd gaze, 3 
Here bleeds, a hapleſs undiſtinguiſh'd prey. « 
But, if appriz'd of the ſevere attack, 
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have been known to prefer the ſhepherd to his flock. 


_ tifed by men, do not prevent the wolf from multiplying. 


_ happily delivered from their preſence. - 


_— Woff. 
The country be ſhut up, lur'd by the ſcent, 
On church-yard drear (inhuman to relate !) 
The diſappointed prowlers fall and dig, 
The ſhrouded body from the grave; o'er which, 
Mix'd with foul ſhades and frighted ghoſts, they howl. 


'THOMSON, 


Wolves have ſometimes been ſeen following armies, 
and repairing in numbers to the field of battle, when 
quitted by the combatants ; where they devour all the 
bodies which they find expoſed, or but negligently buri- 
ed. When once accuſtomed to human fleſh, they ever 
after ſhew a particular predilection for it; and thus they 


Hunting the wolf is a favourite diverfion. among the 
great men in ſome countries; and it is a ſpecies of hunt- | 
ing at which reaſon needs not bluſh, nor humanity drop 
a tear. To rid the world of a common peſt is meritorious, - 
whether by force or ſtratagem; and, indeed, both are 
practiſed to effect this purpoſe. He is ſometimes caught 
in traps, trepanned by poiſoned meat, or lured into pit- 
fals. Gema mentions a friar, a woman, and a wolf, being 
caught in one of theſe on the ſame night. The event 
was, that the woman loſt her ſenſes by the fright, tbe 
monk his reputation, and the wolf his life. All theſe 
diſaſters, however, and all the arts of annovance prac- 


The female goes about three months and an half with 
young, and produces from five to ſeven or eight cubs at 
a litter. France, Spain, and Italy, are much infeſted by 
theſe animals, Which, indeed, are diffuſed over many 
parts of the world; but Great Britain and Ireland are 


The 


Fhæna. | 77 


The Anglo-Saxon king, Edgar, was the firſt = en- 
deavoured, with effect, to extirpate theſe animals. He 
commuted the puniſhment of certain crimes for a ſpeci- 
fed number of wolves! tongues, and converted the cuſ- 
tomary tax of the Welſh into an annual tribute of three 
hundred wolves? heads. Edward I. took particular pains 
to effectuate their deſtruction in the counties adjoining 
to Wales, and they gradually began to diſappear. in Eng- 
land. The laſt wolf was killed in Scatland in 1680, by 
Sir Evan Cameron; and, in Ireland, one is mentioned to 
have been deſtroyed ſo late as 1710 

The wolf breathes a moſt fetid vapour from his jaws, 
and is in every reſpect offenſive and diſguſting: a ſavage 
aſpect, a frightful howl, and inſupportable odour, fierce 
E habits, and a malignant diſpoſition, are the leading qua- 
lities in his nature; which render him dangerous and de- | 

teſted while living, and hen when Grad. | 


THE HYANA. 


„The keen hyæna, felleſt of the fell,“ as he is cha- 
rateriſed by the author of the Seaſons, is about the ſize of 
the wolf, and bears a general reſemblance to the confor- 
mation of that animal. The body, however, is covered 
with a long, coarſe, aſh-coloured hair, marked with 
black ſtripes from the neck downwards; and the neck is 
furniſhed with an upright mane, : 
This animal is the moſt untractable of any among the 

favage race: it ſeems inſenſible to kindneſs, and is inca-, 

pable of being reclaimed. It growls almoſt inceſſantly, 

and fometimes howls in a note reſembling the voice of 

a human creature in diſtreſs; hence the ancients in- 
euted the fable of its counterfeiting thoſe accents, to 
| lwe 
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lure the unwary traveller into its- power. Various 
other legends are preſerved reſpecting this creature; all 
founded on the terrors which its apect and manners 
inſpire. | 

In-proportion to its Vat the hyæna is certainly 
the fierceſt of quadrupeds, nor does its courage fall ſhort 
of its ferocity. It will defend itſelf againſt the lion, is 
a match for the panther, and frequently vanquiſnes the 
ounce. It preys dn every thing that has life, and fre. 
quently violates the repoſitories of the dead; when it can 
no longer find means to ſatisfy its carnivorous appetites, 
it makes a meal on the roots of plants, or the tender 
ſhoots of the palm trees. 

The ſpecies is not very widely diffuſed * it is foal in 
Aſiatic Turkey, Syria, Perſia, and Barbary; and every 
where is a ſolitary animal, frequenting caverns and cliſt 
of rocks, from which it occafionally iſſues to ſeek for 
prey, and retires thither again. A ſpotted variety is 
common about the Cape of Good Hope; which, accord: 
ing to Sparrman, nightly enters the Cape Town, and 
preys on offals, without doing any kind of i injury. It has 
been known, however, even in the day-time, to ſnatch 
up an infant in the ſtreet, and haſten with its prey to its 
retreats in the mountains. 


| THE JACKALL» 


This animal has obtained the appellation of the lion's 
provider, merely becauſe it purſues its game by the 
ſcent; of which the lion avails himſelf, and joins in the 
chace. It is about the ſize of the fox, and ſeems an in- 
termediate line of ſeparation between the dog and the 
wolf-kind. Its colour is a bright yellow, whence 
Linnæus has called i it the canis aureus. 


countries of Africa, as far ſouth as the Cape of Good 


uttering a loud noiſe; and, thus united, they are a match 


animals. They ſeem to have no great apprehenſions 


very dwellings. 
Theſe animals, being gregarious, 3 aſſiſt cock 


W chace or of exhumation; for the dead and the living 
are equally liable to their attacks. By day, they lurk in 
ſeparate holes; but, at the approach of night, they collect 
their numbers, and ruſh out to kill and to deſtroy. 
Between the jackall and the dog there is an jirrecon- 
cileable animoſity, and they never meet without a combat. 
The natives too of the countries, where they abound, 
hunt them as the Europeans hunt foxes. Dallen tells us, 


little doubt, but it would propagate with the e 


THE rox. 


figure might appear ſuperfluous ; we ſhall therefore con 
fine ourſelves to ſome of its moſt ſtriking habits and 
manners. It is a crafty, lively, and ſalacious creature, 


bles in its internal conformation, It differs, however, 


1 the from the dog in emitting a ſtrong offenſive eng andi in 
1 in- many of its leading propenſities. 85 
1 the The artifices of the fox have, in all ages, been prov. 


verbial. An immoderate _— to ſelf-payſervation,””: 


Shag. 8 1 
The jackall is ommon in Afia, in Barbary, and other 


for the boldeſt inhabitants of the foreſt: they will face 
the ſtrongeſt, and yet ſatisfy their appetite on the meaneſt, 


even of man himſelf, and will purſue their game to his 


that this animal is capable of being tamed ; and we have 


in a domeſtic ſtate, 3 | Ee” 


This animal is ſo well known, that to deſeribe its 


and will copulate with the dog, which it exactly reſem- 


Hope. Packs of forty or fifty will proceed to the chace, 


other on their predaceous excurſions, whether of the _ 
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ſeems to be its actuating principle; and it ſeeks for ſub« | 
fiſtence, rather by fraud and addreſs, than by intrepidity 
and force. It digs itſelf an aſylum in the earth, and fal- 
lies out at the moſt favourable opportunities, whether to 
plunder a hen-houſe, or to ſeize unawares any unpro- 
tected bird or quadruped that falls in its way; nothing, 
in ſhort, comes amiſs to it. When at a loſs for other 
food, it will attack a neſt of waſps, or wild bees; and, in 
ſpite of their ſtings, ſucceed in carrying off the combs. 
As the fox is inimical to all other animals, ſo the 
various tribes of nature ſeem leagued againſt him.— 
The dog hunts kim with peculiar acrimony; and even 
birds ſeem to take a pleaſure in betraying his ſteps, 1 in 
expoſing him to the hoſtility of the pack, or announcing 
his approach to the object ef his purſuit. 
Among the various tribes of wild quadrupede, none 
are more ſubject to the influence of climate than the 
fox; and the varieties are almoſt as numerous as in any 
of the domeſtic animals. Zoologiſts have enumerated 
ſeveral diſtinct ſpecies, as well as varieties; there feems, 
however, to be a general conformity between them all: 
equally fond of petty robbery, and equally uſeleſs, their 
chace affords paſtime to the hunters, who only come in 
for carrion at laſt. The ſkin, however, is valuable, and 
in ſome ſpecies procures conſiderable ſums. | 


THE ARCTIC FOX, OR ISATIS © 


The fur of this ſpecies is ſofter than that of the com- 
mon fox, and the tail is ſhorter and more buſhy. Some 
_of theſe animals are blue, and others vary their colour, 

according to the ſeaſon. The hair is uniformly longet 

in winter than in ſummer, as is common with e 

to all animals that inhabit cold climates. 5 
The 


Car Kind..Commen Cat . 75 | 


The arctic fox abounds in Norway, Siberia, nd Lap- 
land, in Greenland and Spitzbergen; and has moſtly 
the habitudes of the common kind. It preys on eggs, 

aquatic fowls, and even fiſh; but, when it gets ſcent of the 
lemings making one of their migrations, then the arctic 
fox deſerts its uſual haunts; and, purſuing the courſe of 

_ thoſe ſingular my animals, preys on them to the laſt, 


TRE CAT KIND». 


In this genus are included ſome of the moſt formidable 
animals in our lower creation. The lion, the tiger, the - 
40 pard, the ounce, and the lynx, all belong to this fierce 
and rapacious family. All are remarkable for the ſharp- 
neſs and ſtrength ef their claws, which, they can contract 
or protrude at pleaſure. They are alſo diſtiaguiſhed for 
the roundneſs of their heads, the ſhortneſs of their ſnouts, 
and their whiſkers, which grow on the upper lips. They 
lead a ravenous and ſolitary life, and are neither ſuſcep- _ 
tible of friendſhip with each other, nor of attachment to 
man. Even the common cat has very little ſenſe of 
obligation; and, unlike the dog, is neither patient under 
injuries, nor mindful of favours. 8 
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THE COMMON CAT. . 


This animal is too well known to require any accurate 
deſcription; it is the only one of its genus that has 
been taken under the protection of man, or made him 
the leaſt return for his trouble by its fervices. The 
female goes with young fifty - ſix days, and brings forth _ 
five or ſix kittens at a time. They live till about the 
age of ten years; though the writer of this work is aao- 
_ with an inſtance of a caſtrated male having . 8 

Fro 85 teached 3 
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reached the thirty-ſecond year of his age; and which 
A indeed, till within the laſt twelvemonths, was aRive and 


induſtrious in purſuit of its prey. | 
The kitten is the moſt ſportive of all animals, but as 


zt grows up, it loſes every amiable trait of character, and 
all the innate treachery of its kind becomes viſible. — 
Though taught by education to diſguiſe its propenſities, 
it only waits for a favourable moment to throw off the 
maſk, and to indulge its native rapacity. The cat has only 
the femblance of attachment; and. the aſſiduity, which 
it ſhews, is rather to gain favour, than a deſire to afford 


pleaſure. It hunts for birds, and many of the ſmaller 


Kinds of animals; but is chiefly uſeful for clearing our 
houfes of mice and rats. The mouſe, indeed, ſeems to 


make its favourite meal, and its patient — till 
the victim comes within its reach, is the object of juſt 


admiration. It ſeizes its prey with a bound, and as it can 
ſee better in the night than in the day, where its activity 


is equal to its powers, it is ſeldom i in I of periſhing 
by famine. 


The effect of cold aan; and ele ſmells, is ftrik- 


ingly ſeen in cats. They love to baſk in the ſun, to fit 
near the fire, and to rub againſt odorous ſubſtances. 
Valerian, marum, and cat-mint, ſeem to enrapture them, 


- aSit were, with delight. 
This animal was the object of SOR "RE veneration 


among the ancient Egyptians. © When the cat dies a 


natural death,” ſays Herodotus, © all the people of the 


Houſe ſhave their eye-brows, in teſtimony of ſorrow: 


the animal is alſo embalmed, and nobly interred.” 


Among the Mahometans cats are eſteemed as particular 
favourites ; while dogs are hs objects of their marked 


verſian. 
The 
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Mountain Cat. Lion. 77 
The cat is a native of both worlds; and Columbus, in 
one of his voyages to America, was preſented by a hun- 
ter with one caught in the woods. There are ſeveral 
ſpecies, ſuch as the cat of Angora, the Perſian cat, and 
the tiger cat. The wild cat is very ſeldom found in 
England, but is not uncommon in other countries of 
Europe. It ſeems likely, however, that this laſt animal 
is only the domeſtic cat run wild again, and neglected. 


Its colour is a yellowiſh white, mixed with a deep rey 3 3 
and its fur is very _ and fine. 


THE MOUNTAIN AT. 


This animal is upwards of three feet long, from the tip 
of the noſe to the extremity of the tail, and about eigh- 
teen inches high. In ſhape and appearance, it has a2 
ſtrong ſimilitude to the common cat, except that the tail 
is ſhorter in proportion to the length of the body. The 
fur is of a reddiſh colour on the back and ſides, and 
whitiſh on the throat and belly. The whole ſkin, how: 
ever, is diverſified with black ſpots of different figures; 
and on the ears are ſeveral tranſverſe black ſtripes. 


This creature exhibits all the characteriſtic Penney 
its kind. | 


1 


THE Lion. 


This noble en! ought juſtly to ſtand at the had of 
the feline race, being at once the moſt dignified, the 
ſtrongeſt, and the moſt generous of the family. The 
lion has a large head, ſhort round ears, a ſhaggy mane, 
ſtrong limbs, and a long tail tufted at the extremity. Its 
general colour is tawny, which on the belly inclines to- 
vhite, From the noſe to the inſertion of the tail, a full - 


. . i 


78 | rg Lion. 
grown lion will meaſure eight feet. The lioneſs is bone. 
what ſmaller, and deſtitute of a mane. 

Like other animals, the lion is affected by the in- 
fluence of climate, in a very ſenſible degree. Under 
the ſcorching ſun of Africa, where its courage is ſub. 
limed by the heat, it is the moſt terrible and un- 
- daunted of all quadrupeds. On the other hand, the lions 
of Mount Atlas, whoſe top is covered with perpetual 
nows, have neither the ſtrength nor the courage of thoſe 
in Bildulgerid and Zaara. Fortunately, the ſpecies is not 
very numerous; and it muſt certainly have been much 
diminiſhed fince the times of the ancient Romans; 
when, according to Dr. Shaw, fifty times more lions 
were drawn from Lybia, for their public ſpectacles, than 
are now to be found in that whole country. The ſame 
remark will apply to Turkey, Perſia, and the Eaſt Indies, 
where lions daily become leſs frequent. As countries 
become better peopled, and in particular wherever the 
uſe of fire arms has been eſtabliſhed, it is reaſonable to 
ſappoſe that the propagation of ſavage animals has been 
narrowed, and their inroads proportionably circums | 
ſcribed. B: 

It is in the deſerts. of Zaara, and the internal part of il 
Africa, that lions are found moſt numerous; for here 
they range without controul. In theſe wide-ſtretched 
regions, little habituated to the power, and unconſcious 
of a ſuperiority in man, they attack him without heſfi- 
tation, and ſet him at defiance. A fingle lion of the 
deſert will often ruſh upon a whole caravan, and face 

his enemies, inſenſible of fear, to the laſt gaſp. On the 
contrary, ſuch as have acquired ſome inſight into the 
ſuperior powers of the human race, are frightened away 
by a ſhout, and confine their — to the de- 


fenceleſs flocks and herds. | 
The 
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"The lion is certainly capable of receiving certain im- 
preſſions, and poſſvſſes a docility, which allows him to be 
tamed in a certain degree. Hiſtory informs us, that they 
have been yoked in triumphal cars, and conducted to the 
battle or the chace; and that, faithful to their maſter, 
they have exerted their ſtrength only in his ſerviee or 
defence. To his keeper, the lion appears to poſſeſs no 
ſmall degree of attachment; and though his paſiions are 
ſtrong and his appetites vehement, he has been tried and 
found to be noble in his reſentment, magnanimous in his 
courage, and grateful in his diſpoſition. He diſdains to 
revenge himſelf on petty enemies, and ſometimes pro- 
tects thoſe that have been wantonly expoſed to his 
power. 

When preſſed with hunger, however, the lion 1 
every animal that comes in his way; but, as his preſence 
is univerſally dreaded by other quadrupeds, he Ons. 
quently obliged to have recourſe to artifice, in order to 
ſecure his prey. For this purpoſe, he takes his ſation 
near ſome track or trodden path, crouches on his belly, 
and makes a ſpring, ſometimes of twenty feet, on the on 
jet which he means to-ſeize. His roaring is ſo loud, that 
it pierces the ear like diſtant thunder; and ſuch terrors 
does it inſpire, that animals in \a ſtate of ſecurity, have 
been known to tremble and to ſweat with fear, as ſoon 
as it was heard. 

The lion is terrible at all times, „ but particularly how; 
incited by deſire, or when the female has brought forth 
young. The period of geſtation is ſuppoſed to be about 
ſix months. The duration of life reaches, perhaps, 
nearly to an hundred years; for Pompey, which died in 
the tower in 1760, had been a priſoner there for upwards 
of 70 years: and another which died there ſince, was 
E 4 known 


80 Tigers | 
known to have Lived in confinement above fixty-three 
years. 

The Arabs entertain a notion that the lion ſpares the 
tender ſexz but Dr. Shaw will not agree to this. It is 
Certain, however, that he has ſometimes ſhewn mercy to 
human beings, who have been wholly in his power; and 
that he has even parted with a ſhare of his food to pres 
ſerve that life, which his generoſity had fpared. 


THE TIGER. 


As the lion approximates to ſome amiable qualities 
of the dog, ſo the tiger copies all the noxious propenſi- 
ties of the cat, to which it bears a ſtrong reſemblance 
in external figure, notwithſtanding the diſproportion in 
point of ſize. 

Though the moſt terrible, the tiger is certainly one of 
the moſt beautiful of quadrupeds. The gloſſy ſmooth- 
neſs of its hair, and the diſtinctneſs of the black ſtreaks 
with which it is marked on a groubd of a bright yellow 
colour, ſtrike the beholder with a kind of pleaſing ad- 
miration, when it can. be ſurveyed under the idea of 
ſecurity. Providence, however, in beſtowing ſuch ele- 
gance of form on the moſt noxious of quadrupeds, ſeems 
as if it defigned to teach us, that beauty, without intrinſic 
worth, is of little eſfimation. . | 

This animal is peculiar to Afia, and is moſt common 
in the Eaſt-Indies. Neither force nor careſſes have the 
leaſt influence on its ſtubborn nature; with equal malig - 
nity it will ſnap at the hand by which it is either fed or 
chaſtiſed. With a countenance neither indicating fero- 
City nor anger, it is ſavage beyond meaſure; and is one 

of the moſt terrible ſcourges experienced-by the human 
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race in the countries where it is found. It lurks among 
the buſhes on the ſides of rivers, and bounds from its 
ambuſcade, on whatever animal comes within its reach, 
with an agility not to be conceived, and at a diſtance . 
almoſt incredible. If it miſs its object, it inſtantly 
retires abaſhed; but, when ſucceſsful, carries off the 
largeſt animal with almoſt as much apparent facility as a 
cat would carry off a mouſe. 

A ſpecies of cruelty has been remarked in the charac» 
ter of the tiger, unknown to the generous lion; as well as 
a kind of cowardice, when under the impulſe of ſurpriſe; 
or when fruſtrated in its aim. We are informed on good 
authority, that, about the beginning of this century, x 
party of ladies and gentlemen, on the banks of a river in 
Bengal, obſerved under the ſhade of ſome trees, a tiger- 
in the act of preparing for its fatal ſpring. In this very 
critical dilemma, one of the ladies, with aſtoniſhing pre · 
ſence of mind, ſeized an umbrella, and unfurled it full in 
the a.imal's face; whereupon he inſtantly retreated, and 
thus gave the company an opportunity of withdrawing: 
from the preſence of ſuch a dreadful and unexpected 
neighbour. 

Sorry are we to have a melancholy cataſtrophe to 
record relating to ſome of our over-ventureſome country 
men, in which the tiger proved but: too ſucceſsful in his 
aim. On the 22d of December, 1792,. Mr. Munro, 
only ſon of Sir Hector Munro, K. B. and three other 
gentlemen, went on ſhore on Saugur Iſland, in the Eaſt. 
Indies, to ſhoot deer. They ſaw ſeveral tracks of tigers, 
nevertheleſs, they incautiouſly continued their ſport for 
ſeveral hours; after which they fat down on the edge of 
a jungle to refreſh themſelves; firſt taking the uſual 
Frecaution to light a large fire round them, and to fire 

Bg ſeveral 
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unhappy victim had his ſcull fo fractured by the teeth of 


about four feet and a half high, and nine feet long; his 


of great value; and all over the Eaſt, and particularly in 


| 985 of the new world, make mention of this animal in 


82 |  Faguar. 
ſeveral pieces in the air, in order to diſturb any ſavage 
beaſt that might be lurking in their neighbourhood.— 
They had but juſt commenced their repaſt, when ſome 
of their attendants brought word that a fine deer had ap- 
proached within fix yards of them. The gentlerhen in- 
ſtantly ſeized their guns, when a roar was heard like 
thunder, and an immenſe royal tiger ſprang on the un- 
fortunate Munro, and bore him through buſhes and every 
obſtacle without an apparent effort ; every thing yield- 
ing to his prodigious ſtrength. In this horrid ſituation, 
his companions fired at the ſavage, and as it appeared not 
without effect; for in a few minutes, Mr. Munro joined 
them all over blood; and, after ſtaggering ſome paces, fell, 
They immediately procured medical aſſiſtance, but the 


the monſter, and his neck and ſhoulders were ſo torn by 
its claws, that he ſurvived but a ſhort time afterwards. 
The human mind can ſcarcely picture to itſelf a more 
frightful ſcene than the above. This tiger it ſeems was 


head appeared as large as that df an ox, his eyes darted 

fire; and his roar, when he made the fatal ſpring, was 
tremendous beyond deſcription. Fierce and powerful 
as this animal iz, hunting him is a favourite diverſion 
with ſome of the Eaſtern princes. His ſkin is reckoned | 


China, it is uſual for the ſeats of. juſtice to be covered 
with it. The congar, or red tiger of America, is a dimi- 
nutive — when SUN with the py 8 the Eaſt, 


THE JAGUAR. © [ht 
Many different authors, who have written ai the ſub | 


their 


\ 


their deſcriptions; by ſome it is called a tiger, by others 
a leopard, while in South America it is commonly 


the moſt formidable animal that has been yet found in 
tion, its powers appear very much inferior. 
are impreſſed with irregular oblong ſpots, open in the 


delly and breaſt are whitiſh. 


- THE PANTHER... 


leopard, the ounce, and the jaguar bear to each other, 
zoologjſts have been at a loſs to diſcriminate theſe animals 
with preciſion, The diſtinctions have ſometimes: been 
| taken from the ſize, and ſometimes from the colour and 
ſpots. We incline to lay the greateſt ſtreſs on the latter. 

as the former appears to be rather an uncertain criterion? 
The panther, . properly fo Called, is th beauty, and 
ferocity, approaches pretty nearly to the tiger. It is 


black ſpots, diſpoſed .in circles four or five im each; the. 
cheſt and belly are white, the former being marked with 


the countries ſtretching from Barbary to the remote parts 
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known by the appellation of the puma. It is certainly. 


middle, which is the ground colour of the hair. The 
thighs and legs are marked with full black * and the. 


From the near reſemblance which the panther, the 


covered with ſhort ſmooth hair, of a bright tawny colour; 
the back, ſides, and flanks, are elegantly marked with. 


of f Guinea, Like the tiger, it ſeizes its is prey by ſurprize, 


the weſtern hemiſphere. and lives ſolely on prey; but, 
when compared with the tiger for ſtrength and reſolu- 


The Jaguar is of a bright tawny colour. -The top of a 
the back is marked with long black ſtripes, and the fides- 


tranſverſe. duſky ſtripes, and the belly and tail with large | 75 
regular black. ſpots- This animal inhabits Africa, in 
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but-prefers the fleſh of other animals to that of men, 


whom it ſeldom devours, unleſs when preſſed by the ex · 


tremity of hunger. 


8 


THE LEOPARD. 


The principal differences between the leopard a the 
panther, which have frequently been confounded by 
naturaliſts, are the following: — The large panther is 
ſometimes ſix feet long, the leopard ſeldom more than 
four. The former is marked in different places with five 
or fix ſpots, forming a kind of circle, with a large one in 
the centre; the latter has a more beautiful coat, the ſpots 
are ſmaller, and diſpoſed in cluſters on a 8 yellow 


grou nd. 


The leopard, in its chace of prey, ſpares neither man 


nor beaſt, When it cannot obtain a ſufficient ſupply in 


Ks native ſolitudes, it deſcends from the internal parts of 


Africa, and makes terrible devaſtations among the nume- 
rous herds that cover the rich meadows of Lower 


Guinea. It is alſo a native of ſeveral parts of India, 
China, and Arabia; where it is hunted for its „ 


well AS. its ſkin. 


THE OUNCE» 


Though the ounce is frequently anten with the 


panther, it ſeldom exceeds three feet and an half in length; 


but its hair is longer, and its tail ſtill more ſo in proportion. 
In colour it inclines to a cream, but is rather whiter on 


the belly than towards the back. Its ſpots, however, are 


diſpoſed in a manner not unlike thoſe of the panther, 


except that they ſeem to run in ſtripes on the haunches. 
This animal i is a native of Barbary, Perſia, and China, 


where 
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no means ſo acute 2 ſcent as the dog. According to 


' Tavernier, ſome of them are brought to ſuch a degree of 
gentleneſs, as to ſuffer themſelves to be handled and ca- 


reſſed. The ounce ſeems to be much more nm 
diffuſed than the * | | 


THE LYNX., 


This is the laſt animal of the feline race that we pro- 
poſe to, notice here. The common lynx (for there are 
ſeveral ſpecies) has a ſhort tail, black at the end, and 
long full hair under the chin. The fur on the body 
is long and ſoft, of a cinereous colour, tinged with red, 


and marked with duſky ſpots, mere or leſs diſtin in 
different ſubjects. The belly is whitiſh, and the ears are 


erect, and tufted with long black hairs : this laſt character 
is common to all the varieties. The length of the body 
is upwards of four feet ; the tail meaſures only fix inches; 

This animal is "Ty in Germany, in all the northern 
regions of both continents, and in ſeveral of the warm 


climates, It appears, however, to prefer _ to keen | 


rate countries, and generally varies in each. 


The ancients invented a variety of fables 'eſpeaing + 
the lynx, particularly that its fight could penetrate the 
moſt opaque bodies, and that its urine would petrify into 
a precious ſtone. The eye, indeed, of the lynx, though - 
it cannot penetrate ſtone walls, is nevertheleſs very bril- 
liant ; its aſpect is agreeable, and its air is ſprightly.. It 
hunts for its prey, which it ſometimes purſues to the 


tops of the higheſt trees. The blood and brains of its 
victim are alone valued by this ſavage epicure; when it 
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where it is ſometimes trained to hunting, but it has by | 
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THE ICHNEUMON. 


This animal, which has obtained the appellation of the 
rat of Pharaoh, is among the boldeſt and moſt beneficial 
of the weaſel kind. In Egypt, where it is chiefly bred, 
it anſwers every purpoſe of the European cat. It is 
uſually about the ſize of a marten, and reſembles that 
creature in moſt reſpects, except that its hair is rougher iſ 
and not ſo downy ; the tail is alſo leſs buſhy, and every 
fingle hair poſſeſſes three or four different colours, ac- WM 
cording to the diſpoſition of its body. . 

To all the ſtrength of the cat, the ichneumon unites a 
ſuperior ſhare of inſtinct and agility ; a more univerſal 
appetite for carnivorous food, and a greater variety of 
powers for its acquiſition... Rats, mice, ſerpents, li- 
zards, even the young of the crocodile, are alike: the ob- 
jects of its purſuit. Divine honours were paid it by the 
ancient Egyptians, for its ſervices in deſtroying: the eggs 
of the crocodile together with the naſcent animal; and it 
was conſidered with other beneficial an as an ema· 

nation of the Deity, _ 
In a ſtate of nature, the neal; 1 haunts 


the banks of rivers where its prey is moſt abundant :.ia i 


Egypt it has been long domeſticated,. but in the. colder 
climates of Europe, it is bred and ſupported with extreme 
difficulty. The ſpecies is found in all the ſouthern 


regions of Aſia, and moſt pays of Africa. 


THE COATI MONDI. 


This is a Brazilian animal, of a reddiſh e 1 ö 
its tail annulated with white. It is diſtinguiſhed from all 
other quadrupeds by its ſnout, which is moyeable in 

every diviſion, and reverts at the extremity, It ſome- 

| times 


American Pole-cat. = 
flmes eats its own tail, which is longer than the body. 


In all reſpects it is an animal of prey, deſtroying ſmall 
quadrupeds and ee the neſts of birds, and even the 


bpirds themſelves. # 


THE AMERICAN POLE-CAT, OR STINKARDs 


There are ſeveral varieties of this creature, chiefly 
diſtinguiſhed by ſize and colour, but all agreeing in the 
general characteriſtics of the kind. The hair is long and 
beautiful, and five white ſtripes on a black ground rug. 
longitudinally from the head to the tail. It is about the * 
ſize of the European pole-cat, but incomparably more 
fetid and loathſome. Near the anus are ſome glands, 
from which exſudes a matter intolerably offenſive. - 

Theſe animals prey on poultry and other ſmall game. 


If purſued by dogs or men, they need only to emit ſome - 
of this ſtench, and immediately the chace is at an end. 


The dogs inſtantly turn tail, and no human ow, 3. can 
poſſibly ſupport the nauſeous effluvia. | 
In the year 1749,” ſays Kalin, * one of thoſe ani- 


mals came near the farm where I lived; it was in winter 
W tie, during the night; and the dogs that were upon the 


watch purſued. it for ſome time, until it diſcharged 
againſt them. Although I was in my bed a good way 
off, I thought I ſhould have been ſuffocated ; and the 
cows and oxen by their lowings ſhewed how much they 
were affected by the ſtench. About the end of the ſame. 


year, another of theſe animals crept into our cellar, but 


did not exhale the ſmalleſt ſcent, becauſe it was not dif- 
turbed. A fooliſh woman, however, who perceived it 
at night, by the ſhining of its eyes, killed it, and at that 
moment its ſtench began to ſpread. The whole cellar 
was filled with! it to ſuch a wy that * woman kept 
her 
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her bed for ſeveral days after ; and all the bread, meat, 
and other proviſions, that were ſtored there, became ſo in» 
fected that they were obliged to be thrown out of doors,” 
It appears, however, that this creature is ſometimez 
domeſticated, but then it is deprived of the offenſive I 
glands, | St Fs . 


THE CIVET, OR CIVET-CAT-. 


There are two varieties of this odoriferous animal, 
which Buffon conſiders as two diſtin ſpecies, under the 
names of the civet and zibet. The latter differs princi- 
pally from the former in having a longer and more ſlender 
body, in being deſtitute of the mane or long hair running 
down the back, and in having the tail longer and more 
annulated. Theſe variations, however, are not ſufficient 
to conſtitute a ſpecific difference, and therefore we ſhall | 
conſider them as the effect of food or climate. 

The civet is a light active creature, and, like the reſt 
of the weaſel kind, preys on birds and other ſmall ani- 
mals ; or, in caſe of a deficiency of more agreeable food, 
on fruits-and roots. In a ſtate of nature it is very fierce, 
and wild; and, tough ſometimes replaimeds it never 
becomes perfectly familiar. | 

The colour of this creature varies conſiderably ; ; hows 
ever, it is commonly cinereous, ſpotted, with black; but 
the female is whiter, and the ſpots are larger. On ac- 
count of the odorous matter which it exſudes from 
its poſterior glands, it is frequently taken under the 
care of man, and the perfume collected twice or thrice 
a week with the moſt diligent attention. This ſubſtance 
accumulates in a kind of open pouch, ſituated under 
the anus; and is ſcraped out with a wooden ſpoon, and 


on into a cloſe-ſhut wow #5 119 IN 
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When the civet is irritated, the ſcent becomes much 


more violent than at other times, but it is always ſo 


ſtrong, that a perſon unaccuſtomed to it could not en- 


dure to he ſhut up with one of theſe creatures, even for 
a few minutes. However, diſguſting as all animal per- 
fumes muſt be, there has been a time when the produce 


of the civet's poſteriors was in the higheſt eſtimation with 


the ladies and with effeminate men. It is no doubt 


more grateful than muſk ; but the very idea of borrowing 


from ſuch a ſource, is not a little offenſive to a delicate 


mind. The traffic in this perfume, however, is ſtill very 


conſiderable, and was long monopolized by the Dutch; 
but, to the credit of taſte and elegance, it is now greatly 
on the decline, 

The civet, though a native of warm latitudes, thrives 


| very well in the temperate ; and is frequently bred in 


l for the abe of its . 8 ok 


THE n 


This animal is about the ſize of the marten. It is | 


: long, ſlender, and covered with a ſoft beautiful fur, 
ſpotted with black on a ground mixed with red and grey, 
Its ſpots are diſtin and ſeparate on the ſides, but unite 


towards the back, and there form longitudinal ſtripes, / 


Along the back runs a kind of mane, and the tail i is att» 
nulated with black and white. _ 

Like the reſt of its genus, it is furniſhed with adit, 
rous glands, which exſude a weak kind of civet, but its 
perfume ſpeedily evaporates. It is eafily domeſticated z 
and, according to Bellonius, it is capable of 8 
all the offices of the common cat. 

This enen en d, It 


Common Orrer. 


is not found in any part of Europe, except Turkey 
and Spain ; and, though it requires a warm climate for its 
ſubfiſtence, and propagation, it has never been diſcovered 
througohut the warm regions of India or Africa. 


THE COMMON OTTER-. 


This is an amphibious quadruped, and furniſhed with 
membranes or webs between the toes, to aſſiſt it in 
fwimming. Indeed it makes its way faſter in water than 
on land, and can overtake the fiſh on which it preys in 
their own element. It has long whiſkers, ſmall eyes, 
erect ears, ſhort legs, a long body, and long hair of a 
brown colour, inclining to filvery. Its ufual length is. 
about two feet, and its tail half as much. | | 

The otter inhabits the banks of lakes and rivers, and 
s extremely deſtructive to the filhes, killing more tban it 
can eat. In ſummer, it enjoys a life of caſe and plenty; 
but, when the rivers are frozen, it is frequently driven to 
the neceſſity of feeding on ſuch terreſtrial animels or 
vegetables as it can procure. Nature, however, has furs 
niſhed it with the power of continuing a conſiderdble 
time without food, in a kind of half torpid ſtate. 

Otters are frequently hunted wittr dogs for amuſement, ; 
and various other arts are uſed to deſtroy them, on account 
of their ſkins, and the depredations which they commit 
on the aquatic tribes. They are alſo ſometimes tamed; 
and tanght to catch fiſh: for their maſters ; an art, in which 
nature has made them very expert. They are found in 
all parts of Europe, 2s alfo in the cold lafitudes of 
Afia and' America. 

There is a ſpecies about one-third as large as. tee cons 
mon otter, a native of Poland, and other northern coun- 
5 1 | | - . » Way 
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Sea Otter... Glutton. 5 or. 


tries of Europe ; ; the fur of which is highly eſteemed, 
only yielding in beauty to the fable. : 


THE SEA OTTER, 


This ſpecies is very numerous on the coaſts of Kamt- 


MT (chatka, on the oppoſite ſhores of America, and among 


the intervening iſlands. Tts fur is ſo highly valued, 
chat it has become a moſt lucrative branch of commerce, 
fince the period of Captain Cook's laſt voyage. The 
fleſh of the young is reckoned very delicate food, and 
equal, if not ſuperior, to lamb. 

The ſea otter is about four feet long, from the noſe. 
to the inſertion of the tail, which laſt is only about two 
inches in length. The hind feet reſembie thoſe of a 
ſeal; and the teeth are broad, and adapted to breaking 
cruſtaceous animals and ſhell-fiſh. The hair is thick, 
long, black, and gloſſy ; beneath it is a ſoft down. 


THE | GLUTTON. 


Linnzeus ranks this animal among the weaſels, from 
the length of its body, the ſhortneſs of its legs, the 
ſoftneſs of its fur, and its inſatiable appetite ; from 
which laſt quality it has received its name. The legs are 
extremely ſhort in proportion to its ſize. The fur, which 
Is holden in the higheſt eſtimation on account of its ſoft» 
neſs and beautiful gloſs, is black along the back, and 
of a reddiſh-brown on the ſides. Its conformation 
enables it to climb up trees with greater facility than 
to proceed along the ground-; and conſequently it 
catches its prey rather by ſurpriſe than purſuit. 

In North America, this voracious creature is fre- 
. 


on purpoſe to ſeize deer and other animals. Endued 


ſuch immoderate quantities, that its belly beomes dif 


92 | G/uttone 
quently ſeen lurking among the thick branches of trees | 


with perſeverance equal to its rapacity, it will watch in 
filent expectation for ſeveral days fucceſlively ; but no 
fooner does its prey come within its reach, than it drops 
with unerring aim on its victim, faſtens its claws between 
the ſhoulders, and obſtinately retains its hold till it has 
eaten through the neck, and opened the large blood veſ. 
ſels. It is aſtoniſhing to conſider how much fleſh one of 
theſe animals is capable of devouring at a time. Klein 
mentions one, which, though in captivity and labouring 
under ill health, daily devoured thirteen pounds of fleſh, 
and yet remained unſatisfied. Indeed the glutton will eat 


tended, and its whole form in a great meaſure altered; 
but, like all epicures, it is ſeized with laſſitude after its 
meal, and will ſometimes lie in a ſtate of torpidity cloſe 
to the animal which it has killed, for two or three days to- 
gether. Thus reduced to a ſtate both loathſome and helps 
leſs, it derives its chief ſecurity from the horrid ſtench 
he reaghs it exhales, and which few animals care to approach, 

The glutton, like all the reft of i its kind, is a ſolitary 
505 and is never ſeen in company, except with the 
female, which produces two or three young at a time, 
They burrow. in holes, and are very reſolute in de- 
fence of their offspring, fighting againſt dogs with 
the greateſt obſtinacy, and biting with the moſt tenaciow Wi" 
graſp. The hunters, however, purſue them with much 
animation for the ſake of their furs, which poſſeſs the 
moſt beautiful luſtre imaginable, and -are preferred for 
ſome uſes to all others, except thoſe of the 9 al 
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THE MARTEN. 


There are two varieties of this animal, the one diſ- 
tinguiſhed by-the name of the beech, or common martin, 
and the other the pine, or yellow-breaſted marten ; but 
the diſtinctions between them are not ſo e as 
to require illuſtration. | 


noſe to the tail. Its colours are much more elegant than 
that of the pole-cat, to which it is nearly allied ; and its 
ſcent is rather agreable than offenſive. In ſhort, the 
marten is the moſt beautiful of all Britiſh beaſts of prey: 
it diſplays grace and agility in all its motions, and its 


red; ſheep, and even the wild cat, are none of them a match 
er its for this animal; but it preys chiefly on poultry, rabbits, 
cloſe and other a creatures, which i it can maſter with- 


out a conteſt. a: 


tench makes towards its retreat, which is generally the hollow 
oach, trunk of a tree, the original tenement, perhaps, of a 
litary I auirrel. There it remains in ſecurity, and brings forth 


time, which itſelf delights. 


wit 
cious 


to England from Canada and Hudſon's Bay. 
Geſner mentions a marten which he domeſticated, 


Marten. 1 93 


The marten is about eicbteen inches long, from the 


courage enhances its other attractions. The hare, the 


Whenever the marten finds itſelf RO by dogs, it 5 


its young, gradually habituating them to that n ia yr 5 


: 


Theſe animals are much more numerous in the north- 
parts of Europe and America, than in Britain or 
France, In every country. they are hunted for their 
kins, many thouſands of which are annually jmporig 4 


pod which became extremely playful and Mable : 
buffon likewiſe kept one for ſome time, confined by a 
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. but it never could be diveſted of its ferocity, aud 
continued inſenſible to attachment; until, watching it 
opportunity, it made its Hal * whea about cigh: 
teen montks old. | | 


THE POLE-CAT. 


This animal is nearly a foot and a half long, exclufire 
of the tail, which is about fix inches. The colour i; 
a deep chocolate, with a ſpace of white round the 
mouth, and the ears are likewiſe tipped with white, It 
is long, ſender, and active, and is very deſtructive i 
_ Poultry, pigeons, and rabbits. A ſingle pole cat is 
-Jufficient to deſpoil a whole warren ; for it has ſuch a 
inſatiable thirſt for blood, that it kills as well from war- 
tonneſs as from neceſlity. The female brings forth fe 
or ſix young at a time, but the ſpecies is not very nume- 
rous, and ſeems confined to latitudes 9 remote from 
heat and cold. | 
When alive, the ſmell of the pole-cat i is tak and di 
agreeable, even to a proverb; however, its ſkin is dreſſed 
with the hair on, and uſed for various purpoſes, although =: 
its offenſive ſmell can never be together, removed ar 
ſuppreſſed, | - 7 | ö 


THE. FERRET. „ m. 


— 


The "IS has een naturalized in Europe, but it of 15 
ginally came from Africa, and was firſt imported in ert 
Spain, in order to free that country from the multitude dee 
of rabbits with which it was overrun; and thence the 

breed has ſpread over other parts of this continent cry 
It is about a foot long, with red firey eyes, and ruf by. 
ears. The uſual colour is a pale yellow, but it is Fink; 


liveh 


3 95 
lively, active animal, and ſeems to have a predilection 
for rabbits, but is ſatisfied with ſucking their blood. 
The ferret is generally domeſticated, and trained 
up to the purpoſes of catching rabbits and rats. From 
the ſlenderneſs of its body, it is able to enter the holes of 
the latter, and ſeldom ſuffers them to eſcape. The 
female is viſibly leſs than the male, and breeds twice a 
year. They require to be kept warm in our climate, 
and are generally fed with bread and milk. : 
This is an uſeful animal, but offenſive from its diſa - 

| preeable ſcent. It is voracions in its nature ; and, though 
tame, is without attachment. Such is its appetite for 
blood, that it has been known to attack and Kill children 
in the cradle. Tt is very irritable; and, when provoked, 
emits a moſt nauſeous ſmell, Its bite is not cured with- 

| out great difficulty. 2 

from ; 


4 if xu SABLE. 

d dif 

17eſed A This animal reſembles the marten in ae 1 bre, 

bouo e and the weaſel in the number of its teeth. It has long 

ved d hiſkers, rounded ears, large feet, white claws, and a „ 
bung buſhy tail. The fur is n in the very higheſt eſti- , . 
mation: it is of a browniſn- black hue, and that of 3 4 

of the darkeſt, which are reckoned moſt valuable, will 

raiſe from ten to fifteen pounds. A few varieties, how- 

ever, of the ſable are party-coloured, and ſome have 

deen found of a ſnowy whiteneſs. ” 

The ſable reſembles the reſt of the weaſel kind i in viva. 

city and agility, in ſleeping by day, and hunting its prey 

by night, and in emitting a peculiarly offenſive ſmell. It _ 

Tinhabits Siberia and Kamtſchatka, and generally hurrows 

[in the earth. The female brings forth from three to 

me at ame, and luckles them for about mont n. | 

| | _ | 


Vb 


| During the winter ſeaſon, theſe animals are hunted 
with an athduity proportioned to the value that is ſet on 
their ſkins. The Ruſſian exiles in Siberia are ſometime 

condemned to furniſh a certain number of furs annually, 
or to ſuffer a puniſhment apportioned to the deficiency; 
and thus the luxuries and ornaments of the opulent are 
frequently obrained through the miſeries of the wretched, 
Sables, however, are now more frequently killed by 
Ruſſians ſoldiers, ſent into Siberia for that purpoſe and 
theſe are taxed to provide a certain number, and, by way 
'of encouragement, are lowed to participate in the ſur- 
plus. 

The fable hunters * themſelves into troops, from 
five to forty each: the laſt ſubdivide into leſſer partie, 
and each chooſes a leader: one perſon, however, direct 
the whole party. A ſmall covered boat is prepared for 
each diviſion, laden with proviſions, a dog, and a net, 
for every two men, and fuitable veſſels to bake their pro- 
viſions. Being arrived on the hunting ground, before 


m 


N 


they begin the chace, they prefer their prayers to heaven a 
for ſucceſs; and the firſt animal which they catch is called „ 
God's fable, and is religiouſly dedicated to the church. 
The hunting ſeaſon being ended, the parties reafſea- ” 

ble, report to their leaders what er they have had, . 
prefer complaints, or award puniſhments againſt deli: 5 
quents, and ſhare the booty according to their pre- con- & 
tracts. Sables vary much in value, according to ther de 
fineneſs and the beauty of their colours. . x. 

: col 
THE ERMINE, OR STOAT. Jut 

This . little animal is about nine inches lo 

© During the ſummer ſeaſon, it is of a brown colour; bit A 
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no ſooner does winter ſet in; than its coat becomes thick, 
ſoft, and white, adapted to the ſeaſon'; and at that 1 
i is ſought after with the utmoſt aulit). 


The brumal furs of the ermine 8 a ante 


| article of commerce in thoſe countries where it is found. 
In Siberia thoſe animals are commonly taken in traps, 
baited with fleſh. In Norway they are either ſhoe with! 
blunt arrows, or caught in ſnares. er 


The ermine has been ſometimes unte e in b 


Bütain; and then it receives the appellation of the white 


weaſel, The fur, however, in this country, is compara· 
tively of little value, being neither ſo thick, cloſe; nor 
a as in the more northern regions. e 


TAE WEASEL, . 


This is the ſmalleſt of the tribe to which it ee be, 
the body ſeldom exceeding fix or ſeven inches in length, 
while the legs are not mere than an inch and 2 half. 
The head, tall, legs, feet, aid the upper part of the hody, 
are of a pale tawnyebrown colour, but the Eran are 
white, 

Though diminutive in "ſize, the Seat is en 8 
a formidable enemy to many animals greatly its ſupetior 
in that reſpect. It is very deſtructive to rabbits, poultry, ' 
and young birds; but, as ſome connterbalance for the 
depredations which it commits on e animals, it alſo 


deltroys many that are noxious; © (#5311133 +88 fo Wwe: by ow 


No arts can reclaim this rr Though bees | 
confined in a cage for amufement or inſpection, it reſo- 
lutely abſtains from -food w Rile uny perſon is in ſight, 
aud ſeeks concealment from every eye. It paſſes the 
preateſt part of the day in fleep, and ſeems in its proper 
etement only during the darknefs of the night: 

1 , : : 5 7 5 1 


utters neither voice nor cry, except when aun, when 


bl ſhewn a predilection for fleſu. They ſtrike with their 
aſſailants in their paws, ſo cloſely to their breaſt, that 
impenetrable retreats in which to bring forth their 


during winter, they are ks found. to de * 


9 Bears. Blaci Bear f America. 


In a Rate. of nature, it ſteals from its, hole towards the 
ey ening, and pro ls about farm- yards, & c. in queſt of 
prey. It makes an accurate diſcrimination between what 
it can manage, and what would be too powerful for its 
efforts; and ſeldom. fails in its enterprizes- In winter. 
it wats chiefly. againſt rats and mice, in barns and out. 
houſes. but during. the; ſummer, ſeaſon, it uenturts on 
more extenſive excurſions... .,';: + , 
The weafel,,like all the reſt of its family, ok fone 
fetid ſmell, which is always greater in ſummer than 
winter, and is conſtantly encreaſed by irritation. - It 


its ſqueak | is grating and offenſive to the ear. 


mY 


* |» BEARS. , 

There are ſeveral . of theſe animals, es 
diſtinct genus, ſuch as the black bear, the brown bear, 
the, white, and the Kamtſchatka bear; but all of them, 
though different in ſize and form, evince the, me 6480 
nal e varied by climate and by food. , 793 Si 


_ THE LACK. BEAR. OF Po 


..This'i is a ſtrong powetful animal, covered with black, 
Frm tþ gloſſy hair, and is very common in North America. 
It is ſaid to ſubſiſt wholly on vegetable food; but ſome 
of them, which have been imported into England, have 


fore feet like a cat; ſeldom uſe their tuſks but hug their 


they almoſt ſqueene them to drath. The females ſeek 


young; and, though numbers of bears are anyually killed 
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Greenland Bear. 99 
After becoming pretty fat in autumn, theſe animals retire 
to their dens, and continue ſix or ſeven weeks in total 
inaRivity and abſtinence from food. Vulgar error has 
propagated the idea, that they ſuck their paws during this 
period of ſecluſion; but they are no doubt ſuſtained by 
means of the former exuberance of their fat. | 
The brown bear, of the Alps differs little = the 
former, except in ſize and colour. It is not only ſoli- 
tary but ſavage; and, though we ſometimes ſee it led 
about by a keeper, and praQif ng ſome arts w hich it bas 
been taught by a kind of barbarous ingenuity, it is natu⸗ 
rally capricious, vindictive, and treacherous, and there- 
fore ſhould be truſted with great caution. 


f a by 
It 
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THE WHITE, OR eiu Aub; BEAR. 


This ſpecies has a peculiarly long head and neck, Ind 
it limbs are of prodigious fize and ſtrength. Its body 
frequently meaſures thicteen, feet in length, and. it 18 the 
gnly animal that arrives at. a ſyperior magnitude in the 
arctic regions, where it; ſeems to reign without a rival, 

The white bear lives on fiſh, ſeals, and the dead bodies 
of whales, or even on the corpſes: of men 1 which it diſ- 
inters. Sometimes it will attack a party of armed men, 
and even board ſmall veſſels: The mutual affection that 
ſubſiſts between the female and her young, has been fre- 
quently exemplified in the moſt affecting rrials® : they, 
will rather die than deſert each other. - : . 

Tbe fleſh of this animal is white, and taſtes like 2 1 
ton, Its fat is melted for train-oil, and that extracted 
from the feet is uſed i in medicine. A kind of bath has 
been made for the one now in the tower of London, fo 


1g Set CES” Phittips Voyage tö the North Pole. 15942 
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fituated below its den, that the creature can plunge i inte 
it at pleaſure : indeed the white bear cauld ſcarcely exiſt 
in our temperate climate, without being frequently cooled | 
by water. | 


THE OPOSSUM. 


There are 1 ſpecies of this genus, to which 
Linnæus gives the name of didelphis; all diſtinguiſhed 
from other animals by having a falſe womb or pouch, 
into which the young can retire (although produced in 
the uſual manner), and where they continue to lodge and 
ſuckle in ſecurity. 

It has been conjectured, on hy ſolid ground, 

that the young of the opoſſum are brought forth prema- 
turely, and that the ſupplements} womb, with which the 
animal is furniſhed, is neceffary to rear them to perfec- 
tion. Ulloa aſſerts that he has found five of theſe little 
creatures hid in the pouch of the dam, three days after 
ſhe was dead, till alive, and adhering to the teat with 
great avidity. It is probable, therefore, that on their firſ 
entering their receptacle they ſeldom tir out; but after- 
wards, acquiring more ſtrength, they only take refuge 
| there in caſes of neceſſity or danger. 
The opoſſum is about the ſize of a cat, but its head L. 
and general figure rather reſembles the fox. The fore Jer 
legs are ſhorter than the hind, and the feet are furniſhed Wi fd 
with five toes or fingers, armed with crooked nails. 

When on the ground, the opoſſum is a Now and helpleſ 
animal. The formation of its hands is alone ſafficient 
to prove its incapacity” for ſwiftneſs; ; but to counter If 
balance this ir convenience, it climbs trees with great 
facility and expedition.” It deſtroys poultry and birds 
| ſucking, their blood, without devcuring their fleſh 1. 


22; 


Kees. _ ror 
alfo hunts after the neſts of birds, and will feed on herbs 
and roots, for want of better fare. 

This creature poſſeſſes the facility of {Sekai itſelf - 
by the tail, in which ſituation it will continue for hours, 
watching an opportunity to ſeize its prey, when it ejacu- 
lates itſelf with unerring aim, and ſpeedily devours, ot 
kills, the ſurprized victim. It is eaſily domeſticated, but 
| proves an unpleafant inmate, not only from its ſtupidity, 
but from the ſcent, which It ſometimes exhales too 
copiouſly. _ | 

The fleſh of the old opoſſum reſertibley Kat of a fa 
ing pig. The Indian women dye its hair, and weave 
it into garters and girdles. Though this genus of animals 
is chiefly: found in America, it is by no means ſolely. 
confined to that continent, as Buffon would have us to 
believe ; for there are inconteſtable evidences to prove 
that it inhabits the ifland or ova the N 775 
Neu Holland. 1 ag — 


THE. KANGAROO: 5 


This i can | ſcarcely be ſaid to Have: a e POR 
Linnzan arrangement. Some zoologiſts refer it to the 
jerboa kind; and others, among whom is Pennant, cons 
der it as a ſpecies of opoſſum: apr: dh it . to bern 
a diſtin genus af itſelf, © 

It was firſt diſcovered by ,our Britiſh <olowitfe: PR thi 
eaſtern territory of New Holland, and as yet is unknown 
in any other part of the world. It has a ſmall oblong 
bead, reſembling that of a fawn, and tapering from the 
eyes to the noſe. The upper lip is divided; the noſtrils 
are large and patulous; the upper jaw is the longeſt, and 
both are furniſhed. with. whiſkers. The ears ate ere, 

| F 2 | - _ obſcurely 


| 
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The hair is ſoft and of an aſh- colour, but ſomewhat 


g accurately deſcribed, than many foreign animals which 


Mole. 


1 ovated, and FEW with ſhort hairs. Ther 
are four broad cutting teeth in the upper jaw, two Jong 
lanceolated teeth in the lower jaw, and four grinders in 
each. The body gradually increaſes in thickneſs to the 
rump, or near it ; the belly is convex and large ; the fore 
legs are very ſhort, the hindermoſt being almoſt the length 
of the whole body. The forefeet are furniſhed with five 
ſtrong claws, the hind-with only three. The tail is very 
long and tapering, and poſſeſſed of ſuch ſtrength, thata 
ſtroke of it has been known to break the leg of a dog. 


brighter on the belly than on the back. The length of 
this animal generally exceeds three File and the tail 
meaſures about thirty inches. 

The kangaroo, ſince the ſettlement at 2 Bay, or, 
rather, Sydney Cove, is better known, and has been more 


5 — — 1 


have for ages fallen under the notice of travellers and 
zoologiſts. It lurks among the long graſs that covers the 


almoſt deſolate country which it inhabits. It feeds entirely | 
on vegetables, and walks wholly on its hind legs, ufing |; 
its fore legs only for the purpoſes of digging, and cary- 1 
ing its food to its mouth. It is naturally very timid, h: 

co 


and bounds - away from intruders on its haunts with an 
aſtoniſhing length of ſpring. When in motion, it carrie 
its tail at right angles with its body, nor is the ſwifteſ 
dog able to arreſt its flight. . The fleſh is wholeſome and Wi arr 
palatable. A beautiful animal of this kind i is now to be ent 
dt the hne at Exeter change. „ 


. 
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"THE. Monk. fg 


This ſolitary "miſchievous animal, whoſe hog is diſſe 


mivated over the greateſt n of Europe, and of which, 
we 


— 


we find varieties or ſpecies jn America; Affe, and Nffa, 
is iwadugted to a life of darkneſs; as if nature intendell that 
the earth ſhould be tenanted both above and below. 
Judging from our own” ſenſations, we ſhould be led to 
conclude, that a quadruped, doomed to hunt for its prry ; 
under ground, and uſually: denied the cheering light of 
the ſun, was wretehed to an extreme degree; yet no 
animal appears fatter, nor has a more ſteek and gloſſy ſxin. 
Indeed, ſo perfectly is it ſuited to its way of life, that it 
probably enjoys no inconfiderable ſliare of felicity, and 
is exempt from _— evils to which other creatures * 
liable. nelle Nat) . f 5 
The mole in Gor" is between his thous ad the's rat, 
but reſembles no/other-quadruped;' and therefore forms a 
genus of its own. It is eovered with fine ſhort, gloſſy, | 
black hair; it has a long pointed noſe; and holes inſtead 


# - 7 2 
1 15 4 


of external ears. The neck is'extremely ſhort, the body 


iz thick and round, terminating in a very ſhort tail; and 
the legs are ſo hq Cr the per n ed gs on its 
hn e tow ert s 3506 £3; 6 7775 
It was long 1 elem opinion, char hid n n 
wholly blind; but by the aſſiſtance of the microſeope-it 
has been found, that though i its eyes are ſmall, and almoſt 
concealed, _ Lanes uy Fo requiſite for diſtin 


ES 
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The legs off this litle alan though very hott are- 
amed with five claws which: qualiſies it for diggiog and . 
entrenching itſelf: and ſo dexterous is it in burrowing, 
that it generally eludes the graſp of its moſt vigilant ene- 
mies. It preys on worms and inſects, of which it ſinds 
abundance in its ſubterraneous galleries; ner does it 
often emerge into open air, an element which may be 


onbdered; as unnatural to it. ane the 
F 4 Re worms 
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204 Shrew. 


worms are in motion and Approaching the ſurface of the 


earth, particularly after rain, it purſues them with much 


animation; and then it throws up the n which 
prove ſodetrimental to the farmer. 


The fecundity of the- mole is ſo great, wy its exemp: 


tion from the tyranny of other animals ſo complete, that 
were it not for inundations, which deſtroy them in pro- 
digious numbers, and the arts practiſed by man to intrap 
them, they would be an intolerable hindrance to the 


labours of agriculture. However, they are not without 


an inſtintive ſenſe of the danger ariſing from low and 
- moiſt ſituations, as they commonly prefer ſome elevated 
and dry ſpot for bringing forth their young. | 


The ſkins of thoſe. animals are ee ſoſt ul 


: beautiful, and it appears ſtrange, that they have never 
been turned to ſome advantageous purpoſes. It is pro» 


bable that the facility, with which they might be pro- 


_ cured, diminiſhes their value. The ermine and the fable 


are ſought after in remote and inhoſpitable regions with 
extreme avidity ; but a fur, which. daily ſolicits our regard, 
and is conſtantly within « our an is ne _—_— 
of. Attention. : | | 


x 


: THE SHREW, 


The common ſhrew is of a mixed brown and reddiſh 


tawny colour, with a white belly, and a ſhort tail. The 


body is about two inches and a half long; the noſe is 
tender and pointed, the ears ſhort and rounded, and 
the teeth, in ſhape and ſituation, differ from thoſe of al 
other animals in the e u Peraking both of the moule 


wy the fnake kind. 
This animal is widely ditfuſed: it ln old walls, 


25 ms and holes in * POP ſubſiſting on corny 


inſect⸗ 


8 Hage- bog. 105 
inſects, and any kind of garbage. Cats frequently kill, 
but abſtain from eating it. Indeed it has ſuch a fetid. 
and offenſive ſcent, and its form is ſo diſagreeable, that 
it is generally ſhunned ; and from ſome of its known dif-- | 
guſting qualities, it has obtained an. odium for others 
which it does not really poſſeſs. & 

A ſmall ſpecies of the ſhrew is found in Siberia, which. 
weighs only about a dram, and is conſidered by Linnæus 
as the leaſt of quadrupeds; however, Pallas mentions; 
another ſpecies which. does not weigh half ſo much.. 


THE. HEDG2-H0G:. 


Few mib are more innoxious than the 1 35 
yet few are expoſed to ſuch various injuries and inſults. 
Children frequently learn the rudiments of cruelty il 
torturing it, and it feldom finds a protector among thoſe: .. 
S who: are more advanced in years. Humanity, however, 
is due to the meaneſt reptile ; and whoever is capable of 
exerciſing unneceſſary barbarity, even towards tbe 
noxious creature that has life, muſt pore: obrunded: ; 
feelings at leaſt, and probably a vicious heart. EEE 

Though the hedge-hog has a formidable appea 
from the ſharp ſpires with which its upper parts- ard 
covered, it is one bop the moſt harmleſs creatures in the 
univerſe. Incapable or unwilling. to injure, all its pre. 
cautions are directed only to its own fecurity ; its armour 
is adapted not to invade, but to repel an enemy. While: 
other animals truſt to their force, their cunning, or their» 
ſwifineſs, the hedge-hog, deſtitute. of all theſe, has but: 
one expedient for ity protection: as ſoon as it perceives - 
tlelf attacked, it draws back and concentrates all its 


rulnerable parts, rolls ſelf into a kind of ball, and pre. 
7 5 ſeats> 


_ | Hedge-bogs 


ſents nothing but! its prickles to the foe; and thus, while 
it refrains from attempting to in jure any other quadruped, 
It renders itſelf proof againſt the annoyance of moſt crea. 
tures, except man. The enraged dog may bark, and roll 

it along with his paws; it ſtill patiently ſubmits to every | 
provocation, in order to remain ſecure. _ 

Like molt other wild animals, the hedge-hog ſpends 
the greateſt part of the day in ſleep, and forages for 
worms, inſects, and other petty ſpoil, principally i in the 
night. It prefers ſmall thickets, hedges, or buſhy ditches, 
for its retreat, where it makes a hole about ſix or eight 
inches deep, and lines it with moſs, graſs, or leaves. It 
ſleeps during winter, and, at all ſeaſons, is ſatisfied with 
a ſmall quantity of food. The fleſh, by ſome, is eſteemed 
very. delicate eating ; but it is only epicures, * a peciiut 
taſte who make the experiment. PT? 

In order to juſtify the ill uſage. which this creature 
generally receives, it has been accuſed of ſucking the 
teats of cows and mares, and injuring, their uclders, as 
they lie at reſt. From this charge it cannot be wholly 
exculpated. The author of this work, has ſeen the effeds 
produced by it on a mare, which, however, did not give 
milk; but its mouth is not large enough to admit the dug 
of” a cow, and therefore it may be doubted whether it is 
milk that tempts it to invade this part of animals. 3 

The common ſpecies is widely diffuſed oyer Europe, 
and other varieties of the ſame animal are found in even 
quarter of the globe. g 
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, "Oppazn 1 oy —CLIRES.” 
d · 
oll Tas e charfieiſtis of this order, which includes the 
Ty | porcupine, the hare, the ſquirrel, the beaver, the mouſe, : 
b and the rat, are two fore teeth in each jaw, no canine 
nds teeth, three toes on each foot, and an adaptation 0 of : 
for form to the action of leaping. | e | 
the | es bun roncurixz. 0 03x36 bo 
n Tbe common poteupine is about two feet: long, and 
1 fifteen inches broad: it has a long creſt on the back of 
ih its head, compoſed of ſtiff briſtles, reclining backwards; 
1 the body. is covered with quills from ten to fourteen inches 
Jar long, ſharp pointed, and thickeſt: in the middle; and theſe 
8 are varied with black and uhite; between them à fe 
= hairs are interſperſed; The head, belly, and legs, are 
0 covered with ſtrong briſtles, terminated with duſſcy 
1 coloured hair, the whiſkers are long, the ears reſemble 
ol the human, as the noſe does that of the hare. There are 
os four toes before, and five behind hand, the — which is 
jive ſhort, is covered with briſtles. Nil eck 21 0 
dug The quills of the — 3 to be 
it is given it rather for defence-than annoyance, naturally. 
J recline backwards: but when irritated, it erects them, 
pe, ind oppoſes an.almoſt unapproachable wood of lances, 
en einſt every aſſailant. It has been ſaid that it can hurl: 


or project them like a dart againſt a foe ; but this is no 
more probable than that an enraged eee ſhould- 
have the power to dart his feathersw 

. This animal, according to ſome, * roots, 2 
20d vegetables, while. others affirm that it hunts for ſer- 
pents and other reptiles for its ſabſiſtance.: there is ſome: 
nen this laſt, or, perhaps, doth the facts tre 
Fe The 
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rot | Hare. 


The porcupine has ſometimes been domeſticated in 
Europe, and has been known to live to the age of twelve 
or fifteen years. . The period of geſtation is-feven 8, 
and only one is produced at a time. The Indians hunt 
it for the fleſh and the quills ; the latter they dye of 
various colours, and work them up into baſkets, belts, 
and other ornaments, with peculiar elegance. 

The porcupine is a native of many parts of Aſia, and 
of Africa in general; and-it is even found wild in Italy, 
though not indigenous in Europe. It is a dull and torpid 
creature, voracious, though capable of great abſtinence; 
and has received the epithet of fretfyl from its briſtling 


up its quills on the ſlighteſt appearance of danger. There 


are three other ſpecies known, one a native of Erazil, the 
ſecond of Canada, and the third of the Indian Archipe- 
lago; in every eſſential feature, however, they agree with 
the animal which we e juſt deſcribed. 5 


1 — HARE». 


The . of Wis antradt1 is well wb —— meren 4 
dut its habits, which are well deſerving our attentive no- 
tice, are often overtooked. Timid and perſecutedꝭ the prey 
of men and animals for its fleſh, and the object of ſavage 
ſport tothe idle, or the wanton, did it not owe much to 


a principle of fear, which is ever awake for its preſerv - 


ation, and to its amazing fecundity," the breed would 
long ere now have become extinct. 10 


In order to enable this innocent and delle ene 


to perceive the moſt diſtant approaches of danger, nature 
has provided it with- very long ears, which, 'Tike tubes, 
convey. remote ſounds ; and with prominent eyes, which 
receive the rays: of lig on every-fide. It is alſo endowed 


* 2 1 hind legs being 
longer 


8 1 
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Hare: 


ns, purſuers. Every ſpecies of dog hunts it, by inſtinct, 
nt while the cat and the weaſel tribe exerciſe all their little 
of arts to enfnare it; but its moſt inveterate and deſtructive 


evemy is man, who leagues with dogs, or employs the 
murderous gum to thin its numbers, often more for need- 
ls paſtime, than for the value of the ſpoil. 

The hare breeds when very young, continues preg · 
nant thirty days, and generally produces three or four, 


of this animal is wholly vegetable, and no kind, even the 
bark of trees, comes amifs to it. They ſeldom live more 
than ſeven or eight years, even ſhould they. eſcape. the 


time; and are capable, to ſome degree, of domeſtication; 


attachment to any particular perſon is extremely weak, 


10 and they are ſure to watch and lay hold of the firſt oppor- 
rey unity to regain their native liberty and independence. 


colour in winter, and aſſemble in large troops. The. 


v 
old: hares found in warmer latitudes are ſmaller than thoſe of 

7 10 Britain, and have a thinner fur. They are generally dif. | 
are” Wl fuſed over every climate, from the hyperborean regions 

ure to the line, from the line towards the ſouthern pole. f ; 
es, The fur of hares is an article of conſiderable i import- . | 
ieh ance in the hat manufactory. Their fleſh is reckoned. 

ved very delicate eating among ſome nations, although. from 

10g 


ſuperſtitious | or other motives: it is deteſted among 
| other Ss 


* 


longer than the fore, has the peculiar advantage of an abe 
ty to run up aſcents with more facility than any of its 


ſeveral times every ſeaſon. In about twenty days, the 
young are able to provide for themſelves. The aliment 


multiplied dangers, to which they are fo expoſed. They 
paſs a life of ſolitude and ſilence, except during coupling 


in which ſtate, they become fond and carefling : but their 


The influence of climate is very perceptible in theſe. 
animals. In the northern countries they aſſume a white | | 
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an. The ancient Britons, the Jews, and Mahometans, 
have conſidered it as unclean : ſo difficult it is to et ſtabliſn 
the criterion even of, ſenſual taſte! What mankind, at 
one time, call beautiful, fragraut, or ſavoury, at another 
period, or in another country, is regarded as en, 


diſguſting, and nauſeous. 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of the hare, ſuch as the va- 


rying, the Alpine, the Cape, the Brazilian, and the cal- 


ling: all agree, however, in their general qualities, and 
only vary in minute circumſtances; an enumeration of 
which would be ee only to the profeſſed na- 
turaliſt, . - _ | _ 


+: THE KAPEIT» Sr, 


Though the bare and the in ſtrongly reſemble each 
other in form and habits, they are, nevertheleſs, diſtin& 
ſpecies, and have never been known to intermix. The 
rabbit is one of the moſt prolific and harmleſs animals in 


nature; and, at the ſame | time, one of the moſt beneficial 


to mankind. This creature has been known to breed 
ſeven times in one year, and to bring forth eight each 
time; from which, admitting this to happen. regularly. 
for four years, it follows that a Gogle pair would multiply 
in that period to one million two hundred. and ſeventy- 
four thouſand eight hundred and forty ! r An. inſtance of | 
fecundity truly aſtoniſhing ; ; and, were, not their numbers 
thinned by the ravages of. almoſt every beaſt of prey, they 5 


would almoſt be ſufficient, to ſupply mankind with ani- 


mal food. Indeed, in ſome countries they have mul- 
tiplied* to ſuch a degree that the inhabitants conſider. 


_ as a nuiſance. | n 1 255 enduring a 
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Baaur. . a 
tate; ſo that in hes they are obliged to be ſheltered in 
houſes, and in the more northery regions they recall 


unknown. 5 
Tame rabbits, as i conſcious of protection, never ag 


holes for their retreats; and they aſſume a variety of co- 


lours. Wild rabbits, on the other hand, are uniformly 
brown, and burrow, in the earth. The fleſh of the | latter 
is moſt eſteemed, as well as their. furs. A 

Like the hg there are different ſpecies of rabbits, 
not only in the old continent, but in the new. That 


* 


of Brazil has eee the rudiments of a, tail. Ne” ls" 


+ THE, „ 


This 3 is far leſs remarkable for the - cen 


of its conformation than for its aſtoniſhing, inſtincts, 


which ſome have exalted into a ſpecies of intellect. It 
has a flat broad tail covered with ſcales, which it uſes 


as à rudder ; . and its toes are webbed, a property which 


18 


enables it to ſwim with greater facility than to walk. | 
The length of the beaver is about three feet, and its 


tail eleven inches: : it has firong « cutting teeth, ſhort e⸗ 

and a blunt naſe. It 18 found in the northern parts of 
Europe, Aſia, and America; ; but it is chiefly i in the leſs 
frequented regions of the latter, that its habitudes and 
genuine inſtincts are moſt ſtrongly marked, and therefore 
form the propereſt ſubje& for obſervation. | In all coun- 
tries, where civilized man prevails, many 'of the inferior 
animals are repreſſed and degraded in their character; 
but where he ſeldom intrudes, all their native propen- 
fities are exerciſed, an appear in full vigour. 

In the, northern regions of America, the Pere NP 


to arable ia the ſprings. and form ſocieties 9 of * | 
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112 Muſt Beaver. 


| than two hundred, which generally ſubſiſt Gulag the 

greateſt part of the year. Their plan of rendezvous is 
always near the margin of ſome river or lake, where 
they erect habitations with admirable foreſight and 
regularity. They conſtruct them of the branches of 
trees, which it might be thought impoffible for ſuch di- 
minutive animals to move ; theſe they intermix in ſuch 
a manner as to form a mound againſt the violence of 
the ſtream; and they plaſter their ſeparate tenements with 
ſuch ſkill, and appear ſuch proficients in all the arts of 
architecture, that the ignorant aboriginal natives muſt, in 
theſe reſpects, be pronounced much their inferiors, 
Here they bring forth their young, and live in families; 
during all which time, a ſocial compact ſubſiſts between 
them, and influences every member of their aſſociation. 
The ſkins of beavers form a very lucrative article of 
commerce; and the Indian hunters, lured by European 

commodities, many of which, however, are rather noxi- 

- ous than uſeful to them, exert all their diligence in pro- 
curing a ſupply of furs, to barter for whiſky, or what is 
often the refuſe of Engliſh and American markets. 

But it is not only the ſkin of this animal that expoſes 
it. to danger from the purſuits of man. Its fleſh too is 
eſteemed by ſome to be very good eating, when properly 
cured; and from its inguinal gland is extracted that va- 
luable drug the caſtoreum, ſo much eſteemed in ner- 
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rar MUSK BEAVER. 4 


This animal is about We dad of the ſize of the com- 
mon 3 but reſembles it in miniature. It is ex - 
tremely 
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ſmaller than the rabbit, its legs and neck are very ſhort, 


man, its colours varx. 


Guinea · Pig. | 113 18 ö 
tremely prolific, forms ſocieties, and erects dülldiuen but g 
appears much leſs provident than the other ſpecies. Its nn 
fur, however, is not leſs valued; and its fleſh has an ex- | 


quiſite muſky ſmell, perry in the ſummer ſeaſon, 
trom which circumſtance it receives its name. 


THE GVINBA-PIG» 2 


In the Linnwan ſyſtem of aids the guns: mus 
comprehends not only the whole of the mouſe and rat 
kinds, but alſo ſeveral animals to which their external 
form bears little reſemblance. Among theſe is the 
guinea - pig, or common cavy, which is a native of Brazil, 
although its vulgar appellation imports a different ori- ; 
ginal, Few. are unacquainted with the figure of this 
elegant little creature, which is often reared with fond 
attention, as a domeſtic favourite. It is conſiderably 


and it has not even the veſtige of a tail, It has the hare 
lip; but differs from the hare in the number of its toes. 
Like other creatures, when . under the protection r 


Of all quadrupeds, the guinea-pig is n the _ 
puſillanimous. It has ſcarcely courage enough to defend 
itſelf from a mouſe z and the only animoſity which it is 
ever ſeen to diſplay, is againſt its own kind. Indeed, the 
combats of theſe little animals are ridiculous enough to a 
ſpectator. Their jealoufies are quickly excited by the 
moſt trivial cauſes; on which occafion they fight in a 
manner, no doubt terrible to each other, however whim- 2 
ſical and ludicrous it may appear to us. They ſcratch,: 
bite, and kick, and ſometimes inflict dangerous wounds. 
A falling leaf, however, will diſturb them, the ruſtling | 
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of the wind Alam an, _ the moſt n foe over: 
come them. 127176 
Toe guinea-pig, though Ty Jomeſticated | in aeg 


requires warmth; and, if -negleRted i in extremely cold wea- 


ther, is ſure to periſh. It is particularly cleanly ; the 
male and female take a pleaſure in licking and decking 
each other; and they alſo watch by turns, while the 
other ſleeps. They are very prolific ; are commonly 
ſed with - bran, and ſucculent vegetables, but ſeldom 
drink. Their note is pere 7 and, when ex preſſive of 
e e FFC GS FG» fe 
75 TR anf. 8 
This os banned a middle foecivs ebert, the 
hare and the marmot. It is very numerous in South 
America, and has been denominated the rabbit of that 
continent, which it reſembles in ſiae; its ears, 3 
are ſhorter, its back arched, and its hair briſtly. Its 
tail alſo is ſhorter, and emirely deſtitute of hair, and — 
number of its toes is different from that of the hare kind. 
In diſpoſition, no ſimilitude can be traced; it is vora- 


cious in all its appetites, and little nice in its ſelection of 


food, It burrows in the cavities of trees; is ſharp- 
ſighted, agile, and capable of being reclaimed; after 


which it ſeldom reverts to its original wildneſs. 


The female. breeds twice or thrice a year, ſuckles her 
young for a fliort time, and then leaves them to provide for 
themſelves, of which they are ſoon capable. Vaſt num- 


bers of theſe animals are killed for their fleſh,” which is 


ſaid to be very good when dreſſed, like that of a ſucking 
pig. They are frequently hunted by dogs; but are 
more uſually driven from their retreats in hollow trees 


| L ming. | 115 | 


by the ſnoke of burning ſybſtances applied to the aper- 
ture. While this is performing, the poor animal ex- 
preſſes its terror by the moſt plaintive cries, but it ſel- 
dom quits its hole till the laft extremity. When half 
ſuffocated, it deſcends, and ſeeks ſecurity by flight ; and, 
when not in a ſituation to make good its eſcape, it turns 
on the hunters, and defends itſelf with its teeth and 
claws, with an obſtinacy ſcarcely to be erpected from 
ſueh a feeble creature. 3 5 n, 
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This extraordinary animal, one of the greateſt peſts 


of the northern countries of Europe, has the figure of a 


mouſe, but the tail is ſhorter, and the body is about five 


inches long. The hair is fine, and variouſly ſpotted in 


different animals; the eyes are ſmall and black, and the 
ears recline backwards. 5 


The lemming, called alſo the Lapland marmot, pours 5 


down periodically from the Scandinavian mountains; 
and, like a conflagration, conſumes every produftion of 
the earth that falls in its way. In theſe migrations, 
which generally take place after long-continued rains, 
they generally move in regular bodies, ſeveral millions ig 


a troop, advancing by night, and halting by day. | Such | 


aſtoniſhing numbers are collected, that they frequently 
cover a mile ſquare; and the ſimple Laplanders cannot 
help being impreſſed with the belief, that they are really 
rained from the ſky. In vain do the wretched inhabit- 
ants reſiſt them, or attempt to check their progreſs ; 
like an overflowing torrent, they carry all before them : 

wherever their motions are directed, nothing can im- 


s $<p; 1 Hrs, ſwim. acroſs rivers and lakes, climh 
Der 


1 16 e Marmot. 


over houſes, W than deviate from the regular Une of 
the march, and in their progreſs devour every ſpecies of 
vegetable with which they meet; leaving a wilderneſs of 
deſolation behind them. 
Enemies ſo numerous and deſtructive would ſoon de- 
populate the country that produced them, did not the 


fame voracity, which prompts them to deſtroy the labour, _ 


of induſtry, at laſt impel them to prey upon each other, 
After committing incredible devaſtations, they ſome. 
times divide into two armies, and fight with deadly ha. 


tred. What becomes of the victors or the vanquiſhed Is 


unknown ; it is probable, that having devoured every 
thing as they ſubſiſt on each other; and being, in 
their whole migration towards the ſea, attended by larger 
animals of prey, their ranks thus grow thinner and thin- 
ner, till the whole either diſappear or expire. Some · 
times, ſuch numbers have been found dead, that their 
putrid carcaſes have infected the circumambient air, and 
occafioned malignant diſtempers. 


Theſe animals are prolific beyond conception, and. 


though millions are doomed to expatriation, and millions 
more are devoured in their native mountains, as well by 


predaceous animals as by the Laplanders, who eat their 


fleſh, there appears no defictency in their numbers. 
Happily, however, for mankind, their emigrations hap- 
pen not oftener than once or twice in the period of 
9 years. | 


THE MARMOT. 


This animal is nearly the fize of a hare, which it re- 
ſembles in the ſhape of its head ; but its ears are much 


9 and the tail more tufted; the body is clothed 
8 with 
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Dor monſe. „ 
with long hair, under which is a fine ſhort fur of differ - 


ent colours, generally cinereous mixed with tawny. 

The marmot is a native of the Alps, and js likewiſe 
| found in Poland, and part of Tartary, and, with ſome 
ſpecific differences, in Africa and Ac" When 
taken young, it is eaſily tamed, taught to dance, to obey 
the call of its maſter, and to perform ſeveral tricks for 
his amuſement. Tt is, in general, a very harmleſs and 
inoffenſive animal; and, except in its antipathy to dogs, 
which appears invincible, it lives in friendſhip with 
every creature that abſtains from giving it provocation. 

Marmots feed indiſcriminately on fleſh, bread, fruit, or 
| vegetables; but are particularly fond of milk and butter. 
When irritated, or frightened, they utter a piercing cry. 
Although cleanly in their habits, they have a diſagreeable 
ſcent, particularly in warm weather: as the cold ſets in, 
however, they begin to prepare their brumal habitation, 
and lie in a ſtate of torpidity, like the bat and the dor- 
mouſe, till the return of ſpring. _ 

The marmot produces but once a year, and uſually 
brings forth four or five at a time. It fpeedily arrives at 
maturity; conſequently, its life is pretty limited, . 
exceeding nine or ten years. | I: 


0 THE DORMOUSE. ; 

There are ſeveral varieties of this pretty little animal, 
probably produced by climate or other accidental cauſes; 
but all agree in their propeafities and habitudes. The 
common dormouſe has full black eyes, round naked ears, 
a tail two inches and a half long, with a body about the 
fize of the common mouſe, though rather more plump, 
covered with a red tawny furs except on the throat, 

which 


118 | Common Mouſe. 


which is e This variety inhabits every part of 
Europe. It generally builds its neſt near the bottom of 
a thick hedge, either with moſs or leaves, and ſubſiſts on 
nuts, which it eats in an erect poſture, after the manner 
of the ſquirrel. | | | 
Towards. the approach of winter, theſe animals form 
their magazines of nuts, beans, or acorns and, as ſoon as 
the cold is ſenſibly felt, they prepare to mitigate its ef. 
fects, by rolling, themſelves up into a round ball, and thus 
expoſing che ſmalleſt ſurface to the weather. It fre- 
quently happens, however, that either the heat of 
the ſun, or the tranſition from cold to heat, thaws their 
nearly ſtagnant fluids, and awakens them from their 
torpor. On ſuch occaſions, as their proviſions are at 
hand, they enjoy their ſtores till their natural lethargy re 
turns; in which they uſually continue about five months 
of the twelve. The female breeds but once in the year, 
and ſeldom IP forth en more thasd four or five at a time, 
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\ THE COMMON. MOUSE», 
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Thowgh there are field micæ, e and 2668“ 
mice, which are only lightly diſcriminated from each 
other; the timid, cautious, active little animal, now 
under conſideration, is wholly domeſtic. Fearful by 
nature, but familiar through neceſlity, it is a paraſitical at 
tendant upon the human race. To ſeek food is the only 
inticement which it has to quit its hole, and then it ſeldom 
ventures farther than neceſſity compels, i it. When fed 
ih a cage, it retains all its natural apprehenſions; and, 
though it may be tamed, to a certain degree, it never 
diſcovers the ſmalleſt if 3gns of Attachment to its bene 


* 5 
Ne 


Fat. 

No "ad has more-enemies to „ than the mouſe, 

yet its ſuperlative. fecundity keeps up the breed without 

any apparent diminution. Ariſtotle informs us, that 

having put a pregnant mouſe into a veſſel af corn, he 

mortly found an bapdred and, e e * 
from the lane original. 141. one ov T 
; 19115 DIAG e433 VYETT _ M3. HDR HOES 

54 nga THE RAT. Fr 1129 2113} AA 

This i is arnineh the moſt pernicious of all the ſmaller 

quadrupeds, nor can all the art of man'extirpate the race. 
Not only our food, our drink, our clothes, and our für- 


niture, are a prey to it; but it makes dreadful havoc 


among young poultry, rabbits, and game. It can pene- 
trate the hardeſt wood and the moſt ſolid mortar; and no 
care or ingenuity can wholly exempt us from its depre- 
dations. Yet the cat, the weaſel, and the dog, unite 
themſelves with the Human race in thinning its numbers ; 
it finds means, however, to elude their tend TO and 
{ill remains a moſt formidable annoyer. 15 

Till about the commencement of the preſent century, 
this country | was indeed peſtered with rats, but by a 
ſpecies comparatively harmleſs. Our ſmall black rat, 
which has now given way to the Norway, was much leſs 
injurious than its rival; but the ſpecies is almoſt extinct. 
Such is the ſuperior ferocity of the large Norway rat, 


that it has almoſt annihilated the indigenous” animal, and | 


4: 
LW, 
N 


entailed upon our country a greater plague. 
The rat is. ſaid to produce from fifteen to thirty at a 
time, and that frequently. Can we then wonder at its 
aſtoniſning numbers, and that all the means employed 
to reduce them, are only partial and temporary allevia- 
tions of the evil? Its bite is not only ſevere but danger- 
eus; and its reſolution, — by its diſguſtißg ap- 
pearance, 
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120 | Squirrel, - 
pearance, renders it not only the object of averſion, but 
of terror to many. The harmleſs mouſe pleaſes more 
than it alarms by its intruſions ;- but there are few who do 
not feel a ſort of antipathy to a rat, and even ſhun it as 
they would ſhun a ſnake. | 
The Europeans -firſt introduced theſe WEE into 
America, abont the year 1544, and they are already 
become the peſt of the whole continent. America has 
lent us its ills, but by beſtowing on it ſuch a peſt as the 
rat, from which no vigilance. can gain protection, we 
have, in ſome meaſure, balanced the account of injuries, 
The water-rat, which is a different ſpecies from the 
domeſtic, chiefly ſubſiſts on frogs, ſmall fiſh, roots, and 
inſects, and itſelf becomes ſometimes the prey of the 


pike. 
THE SQUIRREL. 


ſy Ver ſpecies of ſquirrels are enumerated by 2oolo- 
giſts, ſuch as the Ammon, the Ceylon, the Abyflinian, the 
Bombay, the ruddy, the grey, the black, the Hudſon's 
Bay, the varied, the fair, the Brazilian, the Mexican, the 
palud, the white-noſed, the failing, and the flying. Theſe 
families are all diſtin from each other; but a general. 
idea may be obtained of the whole _ from A deſcrip- 

tion of the firſt and the laſt. 

The common ſquirrel is a ee lively, and 
elegant little animal. Its ears are terminated by long 
tufts of hair, its tail is long and umbrageous, the legs are 
ſhort and muſcular, and the nails ſharp and ſtrong. The 
head, body, tail, and legs, are of a hright reddiſh colour, 
the belly and breaſt are white. 

This beautiful animal merits the bebebolent prote&ton 
of . account of its ä and innocence. It uſu- 

AY ally 


— 


Flying Squirrel. 127 


ally feeds on fruits, nuts, and acorns; and with provident 


care lays up a ſufficient ſtock of proviſigns in ſummer and 
autumn for its winter ſubſiſtence. It lodges in the hol- 
lows of trees; and, by its ſportive bounds from one tree to 
another, enlivens the ſylvan ſcene, and ſeems to tempt 
purſuit, although it generally knows ban to Rasen the 
aims of its purſuer.. 

The ſquirrel, of all ee is the 0 3 


formed for climbing, and its agility is extreme. It is 


eafily tamed, and becomes very familiar. Fond of 
warmth, it will creep into a man's pocket, his ſleeve, or 


his boſom. When provoked, it will bite with ſome . 


ſeverity, but:is far Tom being OY ferocious, 


THE FLYING SQUIRREL» . 


This little Wim, which is frequently inpettel into 
Britain, is leſs than the common ſpecies. Its ſkin, which 
is very ſoft, is elegantly adorned with a dark fur in ſome 


parts of the body, and a light grey in others. It has a 


| lateral membrane extending from the fore to the hind 
legs, and its tail is covered with long hair, horizontally 
diſpoſed. By means of the appendage connecting its 
legs, it is capable of darting itſelf twenty yy home one 
tree to another, at a ſingle bound. { 

This animal is a native of North America and How 
Spain ; a variety of it is alſo found in Lapland,” Poland, 


and Ruſſia. Though eaſily tamed, it embraces the firſt 


opportunity of making its eſcape ; ark gy ___ 
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Trek e of this dr; which urs the 
camel, the muſk, the ſtag, the goat, the "ſheep, and the 


_ 


en kikds, are, that the animals have cutting teeth in their 
under, but none in | their uppers Jaw 3 how but fre n 


e in both. 


TAE en, | 


"There are two varieties df this very uſe ful animal, 


both of which may be conſidered as eſſentially fer vicea- 


ble to the natives in the parched deſarts of Africa, Arabia, 
and other tropical countries. The one, which is called 
the camel, has two hunches on its back; the other, which 
obtains the name of the dromedary, hes only one, and is 


neither ſo large nor ſo ſtrong as the former. Both races, 


however, intermix; and their produce is reckoned more 


valuable than the pure breed of either. The dromedary, 
indeed, is by far the more numerous, and extends over 
very ſpacious regions; while the camel. is very ſcarce, 


except in Turkey and the Levant. Neither of them, can 
ſubſiſt or propagate in the variable climates of the north; 
and they ſeem intended hy providence for the ſervice of 
thoſe countries, in which no nnn. are e | 
10 ſuperſede their utility. 175.0 

The camel has a ſmall pack os ears, 1 a long 
beadivg neck. Its height to the top of the hunch is 
about ſix feet and a half; the colour of the hair on the 
protuberances is duſky, and that on the other parts is red- 
diſh aſh. It has a long tail, ſmall hoofs, and flat feet, 
divided above, but not ſeparated. On the legs are fix 


calloſi ties 3 - and, beſides the four ſtomachs which all rumi- 
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mtiog quadrupeds poſſeſs, it has a fifth, which ſerves as a 
reſervoir for carrying a ſupply of water, in the ſandy. 
parched defarts which it is obliged to traverſe. 

Every part of this animal is applied to ſome beneficial 
. purpoſe, Its milk, its fleſhy its hair, its urine; its very 
dung, are all turned to advantage by man, in one ſhape | 
or other. The chief utility, however, conſiſts in its being 
a beaſt of burden, in countries where no other qua- 
druped could live and perform that office. By means 
of this uſeful creature, the trade of Turkey, Perſia, Ara- 
bia, Barbary, and Egypt, is principally carried on. It is 
pet only qualified to carry heavy burdens, but to ſupport 
extreme abſtinence; at the ſame time that it travels with 
great expedition. In a word, it is the moſt tractable and 
moſt valuable animal to be found in all n warm regions 
of the old continent. 


THE LLAMA- 


This animal has obtained the appellation af FR camel 
in the new world; it is found, however, only on thoſe 
mountains which extend from New Spain to the Straits 
of Magellan. Peru ſeems to be the country where it 
thrives beſt, and where its ſervices arẽ moſt uſed. K is, 
indeed, the only native beaſt of burden which America 
produced; but it is far inferior to the camel in ſtrength, 
ſpeed, and magnitude. Its utility, however, when re- 
claimed (for numbers run wild) is very great, and entitles 
it to much conſideration, both from the aboriginal 
natives and the intruding Spaniards, among whom, in 
many caſes, it conſtitutes a principal article of wealth. 
In fact, without the llama it would be impoſſible to'tran- 
{port goods, and coſtly metals, from one place to another: 
it i climbs. the moſt eraggy rocks, it deſcends the ſteepeſt 

G2 . e 


animals muſtbe. The fleſhy though ſtrongly infected with 


Taq . | M. A. 
precipices with a load of about one hundred weight, and 


where its conductor is hardly ne of — I 


its ſteps. 

This animal is about · three feet high; ; the neck i is lang, 
the head ſmall, and the colour white, black, or brown. 
The female produces only one at a time, and the period 
of its ne limited to twelve years. | 


THE NM $Ko 


Though the drug, which goes 15 the name of this 
animal, was imported into Europe for ages, and had] ng 
obtained celebrity in medicine, it is only of late years that 

© we had any accurate u ee of the creature who pro- 
«duced it. | 


The muſk is deſtitute of e and of ee ine 
upper jaw, but has on each fide a ſlender tuſk nearly tro 


inches long, projecting in view. The length of the 
body is about three feet and an half, and the tail ſcarcely 
an inch. The hair is remarkable for its length and fine 
texture; it is party-coloured from the root upwards, but 
tipped with ferruginous:: the belly and tail are whitiſn. 

The muſks inhabit the kingdom of Thibet, Tonquin, 
and Boutan. They delight in mountains covered with 


pines, and ſhun the abodes of men. They are extremely 
timid; and, if purſued, aſcend even inacceſſible clifts. 


However, great numbers are killed on account of the 
drug which they poſſeſs, and which is found ũn a bag on 
the belly of the male about the ſize of a hen's egg. This 
appendage the hunters cut off and ſecure for. ſole 
Tavernier inform us, that he purchaſed 7673 muſk bags 
in one journey; 3 proof how amazingly numerous theſe 
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the cent, is, nevertheleſs, eaten by: the. Tartars and Ros | 
fans. 

The Brazilian, the ns: and the Guinea trintks are: 
all different ſpecies of this genus. The latter is only ten: 
inches long; it has been confounded by LOSES with» 
the Wee, tribe. . Fr 753 
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THE CAMELOFAED: 


Einnæus refers this ſingular animal to the ſtag Kinds: 
but in its conformation it is different from all other qua- 
drupeds. Tt partakes both the figure of the deer, and the 
camel, and, in ſome reſpects, that alſo of the horſe. © Its 
fore legs are nearly twice as long as its hind 3: ſo that, 
when it is in a ſtanding poſture, it has ſome reſemblance 
to a dog fitting. It has been found eighteen feet in 
height before; but, being a native of the moſt Es 
parts of Africa, it is-rarely-ſeen in Europe. N 

Notwithſtanding its vaſt ſize, it is timid and m- 


leſs, and little adapted for a ſtate of hoſtility. It flies, 


rather than reſiſts, the moſt infigaificant enemy; lives 
entirely on vegetables, and when grazing is obliged to 
ſpread its legs very wide, in order that it may reach the 
ground. Its motion is a kind of gallop, which, though 

ſwift, is ungraceful. The Greeks gave it the name of 
camelopardalis, from an idea that it was generated he- 

tween a camel and a leopard. Hiſtory informs us, that 
Pompey exhibited no fewer than ten of them on one of 
the amphitheatres in Rome, at once. It is probable that 

ſuch a number will never be ſeen in mung at BOG 
ITY even w n is a _—_ & 


THE. MOOSE DEER, OR EIx. W Rs 
The mooſe deer is a native of Nova Scotia and a. 


nada, and a variety, called the elk, is found in Lapland, 
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Norway, Sweden, Ruſſia, Siberia, al part of i 
It is incapable of exiſting in our temperate climate. A 
male and female mooſe were to be ſeen ſometime ago in 
Blenheim park; they appeared to thrive very well during 
the cold ſeaſon; but, as ſoon as the ſummer heats com- 
menced, they languithed and died. What moſt other 
animals ſhun, is effentig] to their life and health: cold is 
their element, heat is their deſtruẽtion. Indeed it is ge- 
nerally ſeen, that animals, tranſported from temperate 
latitudes to the more northern, are leſs affected, than ſuch 
as are brought from the hyperborean regions to the 
ſouthern. | 

This is an aukwardly formed animal, with a very 
abe; inelegant gait. The fore legs are long, the 
neck ſhort, and the horns very large and ſpreading, plain 
on the inſide, and furniſhed with ſeveral ſharp ſnags on 
the exterior. There are no brow antlers. Gayle Gn 
throat appears an excreſcence. - 

The mooſe deer ftands very high before, 04 is alto · 
gether a bulky animal ; but its dimenſions have been very 
much exaggerated by ſome' travellers, though it was no 
difficult matter to aſcertain the point. It is very inof+ 
fenſive, except when wounded, or in the rutting ſeaſon, 
In Canada, it is hunted during winter, and its fleſh is 
eſteemed very light and nutritive. The noſe and tongue, 
however, are the OVER bn enen in the 3 
of epicures. * 

The ſkin makes ne! buff mne 8 is ſaid to 
be capable of reſiſting a muſket ball. The hoof was 
formerly repifted very efficacious in curing epilepſies; 
but in this view has now juſtly fallen into neglect, 


\ 
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. The KErN DEER. 


Of all the ankle in he Artic regions, the rein milk 
is the moſt uſeful, and the moſt worthy of our attention. 
It is found as near the Pole as man can penetrate”; and, as 
if it were intended for the ſolace of the natives in the hy · 
perborean climates alone, it is incapable of 3 under 
2 more genial ſky, E Ke 

From the rein deer ſingly, the Greenlanders, the Lap- 
landers, and other denizens of the north frigid zone, de · 
rive a ſupply for their moſt preſſing wants. It anſwers 
the purpoſe of the horſe in convey! ing them from one place 
to another; that of the cow in affording them milk, and 
that of the ſheep in farniſhing them with clothing; while 
the fleſh ſerves for food, as the tendons for bow-ſtrings 3 
which laſt, when ſplit, ſupply the want of threade. 

The horns of the rein deer are very large, but ſlender, 
projecting forwards, and palmated towards the tops. The 
height of a full grown animal of this kind is about four 
feet and an half 1 it is very ſtrongly built, has thick 


hair, and invariabiy 2 black ſpace round the eyes: I 


pace, which is rather a trot than a bounding motion, 
it will continue for a long time without appatent farrgues * 
particularly when yoked to a ſledge on the now. 
A Laplander regards the rein deer as his principal 
ſource of wealth; ſome individuals poſſeſs a tliouſand- 
head in a ſingle herd. The ſeaſon of parturition is about 
the middle of May, and the females: continue 'to give 
milk till about the middle of October. Every morning 
and evening, during that interval, the herdſmen drive 
them to the cottages to be milked, and afterwards con 
_ e back to paſture. In winter, however, they 
G 4 are 
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are left to ſhift for themſelves, and chiefly ſabGM on a 
ſpecies of moſs or lichen, which they inſtinctively diſ- 
cover and paw out from beneath the ſnow. _ 
 Therein deer is of two kinds, the wild and the 1 
tde former are ſtronger and more miſchievous than the 
latter. The mixed breed between them is generally pre. 
ferred ; for which reaſon a tame female is frequently 
turned into the woods to be Rt by a male of the 
other kind, : | 


| THE $TAG, on RED DEER, 


This is a ſpecies of deer with long upright horns much 
branched ; and-flender, ſharp brow antlers. The colour 
is generally of a reddiſh brown, with ſome black about 
the face, and a black liſt down the hind part of the neck, 
and between the ſhoulders. This quadruped is com- 
mon to the northern paris of every quarter of the globe, 
and is pretty generaliy diffuſed over Europe. It is one 
of thoſe mild, tranquil, and innocent animals, which ſeem 
ercated to adorn and animate the ſolitude of the foreſt, 
and to occupy, #etnote from the viſits of man, the peace- 
ful retreats-of nature. Like the reſt of the deer kind, 
the ſtag ſheds its horns annually; - whence | that. uſe- 
ful volatile ſpirit, called hartſhorn, is obtained. The - 
hind, or female, goes with young ſomewhatſ more than 
eight months. In the rutting ſeaſon, it is dangerous to 
approach the male. As the fleſh is not much eſteemed, 
they are ſeldom taken under the immediate protection of 
man, like the fallow deer, but are left to range in foreſts 
and chaces; where they furniſh diverſion to hunters of 
the firſt order. The ſiag is ſuppoſed to live about forty 
years. He has: good eyes, an exquiſite ſmell, and 4 


gon. ſenſe of bearing. He 0 fond of muſic, and 
hes 
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by dogs, or furniſhed with arms; againſt- dogs, he will 


ſometimes make head with peur reſolution. Indeed, 


his intrepidity on emergencies is very great: William, 

duke of Cumberland, having cauſed a tiger and a ſtag to 

be incloſed in the ſame area, the latter made ſuch a bold 
fence that the ſavage tiger was th to fly. | 


- 


Though the e and the tag a are as ET 1. 


lied as any two animals can poſſibly be, they ſhew a moſt 


rooted averſion to each other, and will neither aſſociate 
nor engender together.. 

The fallow-deer, the male of which is called P buck, 
and the female a doe, is a well known animal, and is 
kept in parks to ſerve, the purpoſes of pleaſure and 


luxury. Having undergone, a ſpecies of domeſtication, - 


it varies very much in colour; and climate and food 
have a very ſenſible effect on its ſize, and the flavour of 


its fleſn. The Engliſh veniſon is reckoned ſaperior to 
that of any other country; and no where do the inha- 


bitants ſeem more capable of appreciating its good or 
bad qualities. Good eating is, indeed, here reduced to a 


ſcience, and, proficiency i is too generally acquired in it; 


though, perhaps, in an inverſe ratio to the en 
of the underſtanding. 

The doe goes eight months with young, "and. com- 
monly brings forth one at a time. From July to Oc-, 


tober, the fleſh of the buck is molt 1 in ſeaſon; and from : 


November to February, the doe is preferred: the 
haunch of the latter, however, is * * N 
een F*** IM 
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ſhews no particular dread of man, unleſs when attended 
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\ _ THE ROE- Buck. Ni 


This beautiful little animal, the ſmalleſt of the a 
kind, though formerly a native of Wales, and of the 
northern parts of England, at preſent, exiſts in no part 
of Great Britain, except the highlands of Scotland. The 
6 fſpecies, however, is diffuſed over the northern parts of 
1 Europe, Tartary, and China; and, according to ſome, 
0 is found in North America. It is about three feet long 
and two high, and the horns meaſure about eight or 
nine inches. The figure of this animal is extremely 
elegant, and its fleetneſs is equal to its beauty. Its 
hair is always ſmooth, clean, and glofly ; and, as it de- 
lights in the pureſt air, it frequents only dry fituations. 
It bounds with grace and agility, and with 1 we ms 
cunning finds means to avoid the hunters. © 

Inſtead of herding together, theſe animals form ſe 
parate families; the fire, the dam, and the young aſſociat- 
ing with each other, and excluding all ſtrangers from theit 


community. Every other ſpecies of deer is inconſtant | 
in affeQion ; but the roe-buck never forſakes its mate: 4 
and the progeny live together, till they are old enough - 
fo commence an independent ſociety of their own. © © 5 
The female's period of geſtation is only five months 9 
da half; in which reſpect, the roe- buck ſeems to 
approximate the goat kind. When ſhie is ready to bring 
forth, ſhe retires to the thickeſt part of goo — ad 
generally produces two at a time. Wk ns 1 
- THE aNTELOPE, on ert KID. i 
Linnæus makes antelopes a ſpecies of. the goat gens, * 
m 


but other 1 conſider en as a diſtinct race, and 
enumerate ib 


Comme Lntelope. by | 13t 


coumerate ; a conſiderable number of ſpecies. The dif- _ 
tinguiſhing characters are theſe : their horns are annu- 
lated, or ringed round, at the ſame time that there are 
longitudinal depreſſions, running from the baſes to the 
apex ; they have bunches of hair on their forelegs, a 

party-coloured ſtreak running along the inferior parts of 
their ſides, and three lines of whitiſh hairs on the inter- 
nal ſides of their cats. They reſemble the goat in 
never ſhedding their horns; on the other hand they have 

a conformity to the toebuck in the elegance of their 
wn and the graceful agility of their motions. 

Moſt of theſe animals are natives of the torrid zone; 
and are always confined to it, or its vicinity, There 
are none, however, in the new world; but in Afia and 
Africa they are ſurpriſingly numerous. All the ſpecies, 
of which we can only enumerate a few, may be cha- 
racteriſed as active and elegant, reſtleſs and timid, vigi- 
lant and vivacious, and remarkably ſwift and nimble. 
The eyes are fo extremely brilliant, and, at the fame 
time, of ſuch a mild aſpect, that they forth a never- 
failing ſimile to oriental lovers, when they wiſh to com- 
pliment the beauty of their miſtreſfes. e ſpecies 
produces the bezoar, which was once holden in high re- 
putation for its fancied medicinal virtues. #4 


THE COMMON anywtor.” 


This animal, which is a native "of Barbary, is 1 
what inferior in fize to the fallow deer, but reſembles it 
in all the proportions. of its body. Its horns are up- 
night, ſpirally twiſted, and -encircled almoſt to the top 
with prominent rings. The colour of the body is brown, 


mixed with red and duſky; the belly, and the inſides of 
ive * are white. The female is deſtitute of Horns. 
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THE WHITE FOOTED AN TEL OE, OR NYLGHAVU» | 


| This peculiarly elegant and beautiful animal meaſures 


upwards of four feet to the top of the ſhoulders, and 
nearly the ſame in length, from the bottom of the neck 
to the inſertion of the tail. Its horns are ſhort, and 
project a little forward: it has a ſhort black mane, ex- 
tending half way down the back, and a tuft of long 
hair on the fore part of the neck, above which is a large 
white ſpot, another on the cheſt, a third on each fore. 
foot, and two on each hind-foot. The colour of the 


male is a dark grey; that of the female, a pale brown. 


This ſpecies inhabits the interior parts of Indoſtan ; 
and, during the reign of Aurengzebe, was highly prized 
for the diverſion which it afforded in' hunting ; the fleſh 
s no leſs valued for eating now, being reckoned a gs 
fit for a prince. 

White footed antelopes have occaſionally been intro- 


| duced into England; and, notwithſtanding the ſurpriſing - 


| difference of climate, they have been known to breed. An 
inſtance of this kind was witneſſed in Blenheim-park, 
where a pair were kept in a ſeparate paddock for ſome 

| time; but, occaſionally ſhewing ſymptoms of ferocity, 
they were deſtroyed, for fear of Oe: re to the heedleſs 
or ventureſome e 3 {TE BR 


UE nov L ANTELOPE- | 


This ſpecies, called alſo the chevrotip, i is, ribs 
ſmalleſt and moſt beautiful of all cloven-footed quadru- 
peds. Its legs are not much larger than a gooſe-quill; 
the height about nine n 995 the length fourteen. 
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Common Goat. 133. 
The ſhape is delicate beyond ee, and it appears 
like a ſtag in miniature. 

The royal antelope is a native p* Senegal, and the t 
hotteſt climates of Africa. Its agility is extreme; for, 
notwithſtanding its diminutive ſize, it will bound over a 
wall twelve feet high. When. domeſticated, it becomes 
entertaining and familiar; but is too delicate to exiſt in 
a colder climate than that in which i is rote. faith 


TRR COMMON GOAT. 


The goat is one of thoſe domeſtic ani p< va- 
lue is overlooked, merely becauſe it is far exceeded by 


the ſheep. Thus the aſs is lightly eſteemed, becauſe we 


have a more uſeful ſervant in the horſe,” 

The common goat inhabits moſt- parts of the a 
either as a denizen or naturalized. - It endures all kinds 
af weather, and ſeems to thrive in every elimate; but it 
was not originally found in America. The colour and 
fize vary extremely, as is uſual with moſt animals ſo 
widely diffuſed, and fo long reclaimed ; but in every 
region, it exerciſes its native propenſity of climbing, and 
appears fond of ſituations inacceflible. to other animals. 
The goat, indeed, prefers the neglected wild, and the 
abrupt precipice to the cultivated fields of art. It is 
play ful, capricious, and extremely ſalacious; in warm 
climates, the female, which goes five months e een 
produces three or four at a time, twice a yea. 

In ſeveral parts of Ireland, Scotland, ade: akin 
goats conſtitute the principal property of the poor, The 
milk is ſweet, nutritive, and medicinal; and peeuliarly 
grateful, as well as ſerviceable, to invalids. The kid is 
conſidered even * mn 
of 


134 tex. 
of the old, when properly prepared, is agreeable food. | 
The ſkin, the hair, the horns, are all applied to bene- 
ficial pnrpoſes ; and, in ſhort, eve part of” this animal 
has found its appropriate de. ©": 

© The goat was had in great veneration by the ancient 
Egyptians; and was never offered in pagan facrifice, - 
becauſe Pan was repreſented with the legs and feet of 
that animal. We muſt except the Greeks, however, 
by whom it was immolated, on account of its miſchief 
to the vines. There are various ſpecies of this wel 


* animal. 
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| This creature, which is a native of the ln od 
Pyrenean mountains, the country of the Griſons, the 
Rhetian Alps, and various diſtrifts of Aſia, has large 
knotted horns, reclining backwards, and ſometimes three 
feet in length, a ſmall head, full eyes, and rough hair. 
The colour is a deep brown mixed with ſome nan 
and the male has a duſk y beard. 
Duriag the rutting ſeaſon, the males abe a Kander 
noiſe; and the females ſeparate at the time of parturition, 


and retire to the fide of ſome ſtream, in order to bring 


forth. Being ſtrong and intrepid, the chace of theſe 
animals is difficult, and ſometimes dangerous: they will, 
when preſſed, endeavour to precipitate the incautious 
hunters from the rocks, while in the laſt extremity, they 
will fling themſelves down the _—_— [Pretipices, and 
b on their horns, nat unhurt. | 
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Mouffien.. Sheep. : 135 
three days journey in extent, about Angora, Beibazar, 
and Cougua in Aſiatic Turkey. It is covered with fine 
brown, black, or white hair, of a ſilky texture; which 
forms the chief materials of our beſt camblets. The 
goat-herds are extremely careful of their flocks, fre- 


quently combing and waſhing them; and this gives a . 


beauty to their hair, which is-unrivalled in any, other 
part of the world. | 


THE MOUFFLON, 


This animal, the capra ammon of Linnzus, has ob- 
tained various appellations : by ſome, it is conſidered as 
the ſheep in its native ſtate, and indeed it bears a more 
ſtriking reſemblance to the ram than to any other ante 
mal. It has been known to intermix with the domeſtic 
ſheep ; and, though by nature extremely wild, retains all 
the marks of the primitive race, except that it is co» 
vered with hair rather than wool. 

There is a ſtrong ſimilitude between the male and the 
female of this ſpecies; but the latter is conſiderably 
ſmaller. The horas of the ram in all their convolu- 
tions have been ſometimes known to meaſure two ells in 
length; and with theſe it maintains obſtinate conflicts 
with others of its kind. | 

The moufflon is extremely fleet: it inhabits the moſt 
uncultivated parts of Greece, Sardinia, and Corſica, and, 
is found likewiſe in the defarts of . 5 


THE SHEEP» 


— 


The didinguihiag characters of this genus 2 are ; the 
horns — bent —_— w reathed, crooked, and 


ſcabrous 


| 


2 
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ſcabrous externally, eight cutting teeth i in the lower Jaw, 
but none in the upper. 

Linnzus enumerates three diſtin t Cakes FA ram, 
or common ſheep, the Guinea ſheep, and the Cretan 
ſheep, beſides ſeveral varieties; ſuch as the broad tailed 
ſheep, the many-horned ſheep, the fat rumped tail-leſs 
ſheep, and the African ſheep : but all may be fairly de. 
rived from the common breed ; for which ns) we ſhall 
confine our deſcription to it Jah, | 

The fheep, in its preſent domeſtic ſtate, is at once the 
moſt uſeful, and the moſt defenceleſs, of animals. Deſti · 
tute of every quality neceſſary for ſelf-preſervation, they 
endeavour to fly without ſwiftneſs, and to oppoſe with- 
out courage or ſtrength. Theſe feeble efforts only ſerve 
to provoke the inſults of their enemies; the dog purſues 
the flock with increaſed delight on ſeeing them fly, and 
attacks them with leſs fear, not ſuſpecting any attempts 
at reſiſtance. In ſhort, the ſneep derives its whole ſafety 
from man; and muſt now rely on that art for nem 
to which it originally owed its degradation. e 

In its ſervile ſtate, the ſneep is not only void of all 
means of defence, but it appears the moſt innocent and 
ſtupid of all animals. Its phyfiognomy indicates no traits 


of cunning or courage, of attachment or reſerve. The 


better it is fed, the more dull and ſluggiſn it becomes; 
and, in fact, all the changes that have been effected on 
this animal, and all the pains that are taken with it, 
tend as much, o or — to the benefit of 'r man _ to 
K 9117 £4 

In many pats of a Ao 8 100 in 8 
provinces of France, where the ſheep are penned every 
night to ſecure them from the wolf, they evince a de- 


gree of 24 and vbecienee” to their e we When 
| _ the 


5 _ ns 
the ſun declines, he ſounds his pipe, and they follow. 


L 
„ FR apparently pleaſed with his paſtoral muſic; thus 
m, realizing, in ſome meaſure, the high-wrought accounts 
an of ancient Arcadian ſcenes, on which the ſenfible mind 
led cannot dwell without ſome n of enthufiaſtic t 
eſs ſure. - 
des It does not appear that His culture of ſhoep was much 
all attended to among our anceſtors the Britons; but by 
perſevering efforts, during a long ſucceſſion of ages, the 
the breed is now brought to the higheſt perfection in this 
ſti- WH iſland; and, except in the fineneſs of their fleeces, in 
ey which we are excelled by the Spaniſh ſheep, in conſe- 
the quence of their milder climate and more ſuitable paſ-' 
rve turage, no country is more famous for this valuable race 
ues of animals than our own. We have, indeed, ſeveral va - 
ind rieties, one diſtinguiſhed by its ſize, another by the fine · 
pts neſs of its wool, and a third for the delicacy of its fleſn. 
ety Not only the grand diviſions of the iſland, but almoſt 
on, every county has a peculiar variety; the judicious inter 
x4 mixture of which is at once Wage: ee — Py org | 
all the wp nM ew; | = 
— "dec Tus ox, on co KIND. iow 3 | 
he The characteriſtics of this genus, are eight cuntins; 
es; teeth in the lower jaw, and nine in the upper; the ſkin 
on along the lower fide” of the om paar and __ 
It, horns bending out laterally, > 7 oh 24 5 
10 Of the various domeſtic iel the cow' may be fad 
Fa to be moſt univerſally conducive to the comforts f 
4 mankind. The horſe generally falls to the lot of the 
ry ich; ſheep are kept in flocks, and require attendanee ; | 
Jo but the cow is more particularly the poor man's bleſ- 


en 


ws, 304 bade ie nia wn of i ſupa. 
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The moſt fortunate among our. peaſantry. have no other 
poſſeſſion than an individual of this uſeful race; although 
even of it, not a ſew are little more than nominal owners, 
They may indeed come in for the refuſe of the milk; 

but the butter and cheeſe are prepared for other tables 


and to the fleſh they claim no pretenſions. 
In countries, however, where ſi mplicity of manners 


prevails, and where luxury and avarice have not blunted. 
the nicer feelings, the cow. is of more general advantage; 


but, in England, the monopoly of land debars thouſands, 
among the common people, from keeping this excellent 


animal, whoſe very milk they cannot hs from the 


opulent farmers even for money. 


The climate and-paſturage of this iſland are 1 
ſuited to the moderate nature of the cow; it loves to 
graze in high and rich paſtures; and here its taſte is 
highly and amply gratified. In conſequence, it grows 


to a very large es: 1 New: an abundant ſupply of 
wilk. 


nd food than any other quadruped. Within the nar- 
row bounds of the Britiſh iſlands, we can eaſily trace the 
different varieties produced among theſe animals by the 


richneis or poverty of the ſoil. Indeed, in every part of 
the world the cow is found either large or ſmall, in pro- 


portion to the luxuriant or ſcanty nature of its aliment. 
Thus Africa is remarkable, at once for the largeſt and 
ſmalleſt cattle-of. this kind. The ſame effects may be 


traced to the ſame cauſe in India, Poland, and many 
other countries. Among the Eluth Tartars, where the 


paſtures are remarkably rich and flouriſhing, the cow 
grows to ſuch an enormous fize, that a tall man can 
eren reach the top of its ſhoulder: in France, on the 

contra, 


be can unn more - ſubje& to changes from climate 
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ceattary, where this animal is tinted in its food, it, 
greatly degenerates, and is neither valuable for its milk. 
nor its fleſh. The variations, however, in the ſize of 
this quadruped are leſs remarkable than thoſe of its form, 
is hair, and its horns: in many, indeed, theſe variations 
are ſo extraordinary, that they have been conſidered as 
conſtituting different ſpecies. However, the wild cow. 
and the tame, the animal peculiar to Europe, and that to 
Afia, Africa, and America, the bonaſus, the urus,. the 
biſon, and the zebu, all poſſeſs t the certain criterion of a 
common origin, namely. that of breeding and propagat- 
ing together. In the courſe of a few generations, the 
diſcriminations between them become extinct; yet the 
biſon appears ſo eſſentially different from the. common 
cow, that it merits a particular deſcription, which we 
ſhall give in a ſeparate chapter. 

Among cows, the period of geſtation i is nine ne 
and very ſeldom more than one is produced at a birth. 
Every part of the animal has its particulat uſe in do- 
meſtic economy, commerce, or manufactures. The 0x 
too, in many inſtances, is preferable to the horſe in the 
labours of agriculture. | He may be maintained muck 
cheaper, he is leſs liable to diſeaſe ; and, after his ſer- 
vices are over, his fleſh, when well fed, is not een 
but rather the better, for his nn aun 
W 2 Ko BISON, $7 1 Wat” 
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This is, duce a variety of the 4195 kind, 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by a lump between its ſhoul- _ 
ders. Like the domeſtic cow, this animal varies very 
conſiderably in fize, and other particulars. ' In general, 
however, it has a long ſhaggy mane, a beard under the 
chin, 


1 
| 
| 


and yet there are no two quadrupeds more diſtinct, ot 


140 ; Buff. 
chin a ſmall head, fiery eyes,. a look furious 14 com. 
making, and horns placed far aſunder. 

The bifon is found in all the ſouthern parts of the 
world, both old and new. It is capable of being'tamed, 
and, in that ſtate, acquires a degree of docility and at. 
tachment ſuperior to the common cow. When in its 
native paſtures, however, it is fierce and dangerous; and; 
even when reclaimed, may be trained to warfare, as is 
ſometimes the practice among the Hottentots. 

The American bifon differs in various particulars from 
that of the ancient continent. Its horns: are ſhorter, 
and the hair ſpringing: from between tliem falls over its 
eyes, and gives it a i frightful appearance. The bunch is 
covered with long reddiſh hair, and the reſt of the body 
with a fort of ge! wool, which is 28 valued, 
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3 this animal and the common ox Mos 12 
very ſtrik ing ſimilitude, both in figure and diſpoſition; 


which have a greater averſion to each other. They ae 
unqueſtionably different: ſpecies, though the reſemblance 
between them is infinitely greater than that between the 
biſon and the cow, which are . to unite by co · 
pulation. 

Buffaloes are as much diverfified in fins and form w 
the ox kind: in general, however, they are conſiderably 
larger, and, in a wild ſtate, much more formidable, very 
frequently attacking travellers, whom they gore to death, 
and afterwards trample on, at the. ſame time manglinz 
Weir bodies ina 27 r Hasen e. They 7 
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hunted for their dem and hides, but the former by no 
means equals that of the “ 

Though theſe animals are chiefly fouvil in i torrid 
zone, they are nevertheleſs bred in Europe, particularly 
in Italy ; into which country they appear to have been 
introduced about the year 600. In Apulia, they are yet : 
aid to run wild, and to grow up to twice t the ſize of our 
largeſt oxen. $8, | 

Compared üb e cow, the figure of the buffalo is more 
clumſy and auk ward; its air is more ſavage, and it car- 
ries its head nearer to the ground; its linibs are leſs fleſhy, 
nor is its tail ſo well covered with hair. The body is 
ſhorter and thicker, the legs higher, the head ſmaller, the 
horns more compreſſed, the ſkin more deſtirute of hair. 
The fleſh alſo is leſs palatable, and the milk leſs nutritive, 
tough yielded in ſufficient abundance. In ſhort, the 
hide, which is quſtly celebrated for its ſoftneſs, thickneſs, 
and impenetrability, | is the moſt valuable protein of 
this mine 
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Tex Aan characteriſtics of this der are, 
that the fore teeth are obtuſely truncated, the feet hoofed, 


and the food vegetable. The genus of the horſe, hip- | 


Rae hog, _ rhinoceros, Brauer lh to the ene | 
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The horſe is the moſt beautiful of all quadropeds, 


and, next to the dog and the elephant, the moſt doc ile and 
| affectionate. — 


£42 | ao 
affectionate. His noble form, pn MORE, al! his 
ſtrengtk, and, above all, his activity and uſefulneſs to 
man, renders him a principal obje& of our attachment, 
curioſity and care; and teach us to regard him as an animal, 
whoſe welfare is, in ſome meaſure, connected with our 
own. Yet, though he is often pampered with food, and 
5 flattered by attendance, he is much more commonly ill. 
treated, even while in youth and vigour ; ; and, when his 
Tervices are over, criminally neglected. Ms 
After carrying an unfeeling or unthinking maſter, 01 
the road or in the chace, till his ſtrength is decayed, he 
is ſometimes doomed to paſs the remainder of his days in 
a drudgery to which his powers are now unequal, and is 
left to fink under the load of years and oppreſſion, Ye 
ſurely humanity to ſuch a faithful ſervant is rather a duty 
than an act of favour; and, whoever is wanting in this 
eſſential quality, to the animal that has long miniſtered to 
his pleafure or convenience, will probably be found to 
pay little regard to the ' cloſer ties that connect him to 
his kindred and country. 
To form an adequate idea of this noble ade we 
muſt not contemplate him in a domeſtic ſtate, beautifil 
as he appears, but. in; thoſe wild and extenſive plains 
where he ranges without controul, and riots in all the 
luxury of uncultivated nature. In ſome parts of Africa, 
where the perennial verdure of the fields ſupplies his 
wants, and the genial warmth of the ſky, invigorates his 
native ſpirit, he appears in all his grandeur. There bi 
enemies are few, and moſt of theſe no match for him 
in the combat: he ſeeks his ſafety, however, in ſociety, 
and the troop unites for ſelf-defence, not for annoyapce- 
Though the horſe is found in almoſt all countries, and 
Is now e naturalized in America, to — 
i: was 
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was not indigenous, it is evident that the colder elimstes do = 


got ſuit his conſtitution ; for in them he becomes not only 
ill ſhaped, but diminutive. ' Tt'is:chiefly in warm or tem- 
perate latitudes that all the beauties of his form, and the 
energies of his character are diſplayed. The wild horſes 


of Arabia have been long celebrated throughout the 


world as the moſt elegant, the moſt generous, ſwift, and 
perſevering of the kind; and the natives employ every 


ſtratagem to ſecure them. They are rather ſmaller than 


thoſe which are bred up tame: their colour is brown, 
their manes and fails are very ſhort, and the hair black 
and tufted. A ſtranger can form no adequate idea of 
their fleetneſs; and the value ſet upon them, not only by 
the natives but the princes and grandees of Europe, has 
gradually thinned the numbers of thofe in a ſtate of 


Fberty and r egen and probably will in time ex- 4 


tinguiſh the race. 


After the Arab, the Barb, which is. pet from the 
ſame ſtock, is moſt eſteemed, and the Spanifly genette 
ranks next in order. Every country of Europe has been 


at abundant pains to cultivate the breed of horſes, but 
England has ſucceeded moſt in thoſe deſtined for the 
chace, for labour, for war, or the race. The latter con- 


fidered abſtractedly is, perhaps, the moſt uſeleſs of the 
kind, and leaſt deſbrvitiy the encouragement of a people 


who conſider morals as ſuperior to taſteleſs and barbarous 
amuſement. 
In this country, TRE horſes are muldiplicd to ti 


a degree, that they are beebme a nuiſance rather thawa _ 
blefing. The numbers of thoſe kept for pleaſure or 


parade, conſumes ſueh a portion ef the produce of the 
land, as to be a ſerious national injury. Their uſe is 
not confined, as formerly, to the man of fortune, the 


[ 
! 
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on of ſpecies. 


farmer, the inn keeper, the coach maſter, or the carrier; 
but every petty tradeſman is now fired with the ambition 
of keeping one or more, at an expence, alike hurtful to 
himſelf aud to the community. Hiſtory relates, however, 
that in the reign of queen Elizabeth, the whole kingdom 
of England could not ſupply two thouſand horſes to 


furniſh a body of cavalry. How much is the caſe altered 


now, and what conſequences have ariſen to the poor 
from the change? Even the moſt politic and economi- 
cal tax that ever was impoſed, has not materially dimi- 


niſhed the numbers kept or bred. Variety, co-operating 


with luxury, overlooks expence in gratification, and 
regards no ſacrifices that can poſſibly be made. 


Theſe reflections are not levelled at the. moſt uſeful 


and generous of animals, but againſt; thoſe who retain 
him for no purpoſe of utility, and conſequently lefen 
thoſe ſupplies, or enhance their price, which are more 
properly due tothe human race. 

The horſe, as being a martial animal, WAS deilicated to 
the god of war. The Perſians, Armenians, and Maſ: 
ſagetæ, ſacrificed horſes to the ſun. The Suevi, accord. 
ing to Tacitus, maintained white horſes in the ſacred 
woods at the public charge, and from them drew omens. 
The ſight of a horſe, according to the "hi Wr, was 


; my conſidered as ominous a war. 


TAE ASS. 


— the firſt v view of this animal; v we. — be led to 


imagine that it was of the ſame ſpecies with the horſe, 


but only ſomewhat degenerated... They are, however, 
perfectly diſtin; for, though they will engender, the 
mixture between them is barren ; an original decree of 
nature to. preſerve the unities of * and the diſcrimi- 


Indeed, 


| Af. , 

Indeed, whatever external ſimiharity there may be 
between the aſs and the horſe, they are widely different 
in their natures, tempers,. and habits. They have in 
general a marked averſion to each other; at leaſt the 
generous and high-ſpirited horſe ſeldom fails to evince a 
ſhyneſs at the approach of the humble but patient aſs. / 


of man ; but in a ſtate of domeſtication we ſee this 


FI 
ng animal ſunk to a paſſive flave, abuſed by every petty 
* tyrant, and generally left to chance for the ſcanty fare 
| which its nature requires. It is indeed commonly the ſer- 
unt of the poor, and fo participates in all the hardſhips of 
in WT their ſituation. This, indeed, might be excuſeable, becauſe 
n it is not to be remedied ; but the wretcned creature fre- 
re quently falls into the bands of the untaught or unprinci- 
| pled, and is treated by thoſe unfeeling monſtets with a 
to ſeverity to the laſt degree diſgraceful in human nature. 
1 Its faithful ſervices are repaid with inſult, its beſt exer+ 
d. tions with blows; and, after hard labour, it has been 


ed found that the abandoned owner has toſſed up with a 
& companion, whether he ſhould lay out a trifle in buying 
35 it a feed, or in a glaſs of gin for himſelf*. | 

The aſs ſeems to be originally a native of Arabia, and 
the Eaſt ; by degrees it has ſpread over colder regions. It 
appears that there were ſcarcely any in England during 
the reign of Elizabeth ; yet they were certainly known 
here at leaſt four hundred years before. At this time 
Scotland contains very few; nor do we find that they 
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* This is related on the authority of Dr. Percival, who witneſſed the 
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In Africa, and ſome other countries, the onagra, o 
wild aſs, is little inferior in beauty to the zebra; and, when 
united in troops, neither fears nor attends to the preſence 
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have yet reached Norway. The Spaniſh breed is by. 
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far the moſt eſteemed; 1 the mules, ** by this 
mixture, poſſeſs ſeven) good qualities, which do not 
excluſively belong either to the horſe or the aſs. 

The hide of this animal is manufactured into ſever] 
uſeful articles. The ſhe aſs goes about eleven month 
with young, and her milk is Rwy and juſtly valued as x 
reſtorative of health. 


THE ZEBRA 


Whether we conſider ſymmetry of ſhape, or beauty 
of colours, this is, perhaps, the moſt elegant of all qus. 
drupeds : it unites the graceful figure of the horſe with the 
fleetneſs of the ſtag. 

The zebra is rather ſmaller than the horſe, and in its 
general contour approximates to the aſs, but no two 
creatures keep at a greater diſtance from each other; and 


all attempts to unite them have proved abortive, The. 


colours of this quadruped are fingularly beautiful ; the 
male 1s all over ſtriped in regular lines, with white and 
brown; the female with white and black. In a word, 
it is impoſſible to look at this creature without admit. 
tion, or to contemplate the difficulty of procuring and 
taming it, without regret. We have heard, indeed, that 
a ſet were once yoked to the coach of the king of Portu- 
gal, but that they never could be diveſted of their native 
ferocity and independence of ſpirit. So that, with all 
the arts of man, it ſeems as if the zebra can never be 
perfectly reclaimed, and numbered with our beaſts af 
draught or burden. : 
The zebra is chiefly a native of the ſouthern regions df 
Africa; and whole herds of them are ſometimes obſerved 
feeding in thoſe extenſive plains that lie north from the 
Cape of Good Hope. Their Viglance, however, is fo 


extreme, 


— 
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extreme, that they will ſuffer nothing to approach them 
and ſuch is their fleetneſs, that they ſoon leave every 


purſuer behind. 


THE HIPPOPOTAMUS, on RIVER HORSE. 


This is a large and formidable animal, in magnitude 
only inferior to the elephant, A full grown male will 
meaſure ſeventeen feet in length, from the extremity of 
the ſnout to the inſertion of the tail; ſeven feet in height, 
and fifteen in circumference, The head is enormouſly 
large, and the jaws extend upwards of two feet. The 


body is of a lightiſh colour, thinly covered with hair, 


which at firſt fight is ſcarcely perceptible. Though 
amphibious, the hoofs, which are quadrifid, are uncon- 


nected by membranes ; and the whole figure exhibits | 


ſomething like a mixture between an ox and a hog. 
Indeed its voice too bears ſome mingled reſemblance ta 


the bellowing of the one, and the grunting of the other. 


This quadruped, thought to be the behemoth of holy 
writ, chiefly reſides at the bottoms of the great rivers and 
likes of Africa, from the Niger to the Cape of Good 
Hope. It is alſo found in Upper Egypt, and in the 
hkes and fens of Ethiopia. Fond of eaſe, it ſeldom 
exerts its might, except when prompted by the calls of 
hunger, or in its own defence. When fiſh, its uſual 
food, fails, it leaves its watry retreats, and lives on the 


ſpontaneous fruits of the earth, or the labours of agricul- 


ture, which it devours in an inſtant. In vain do the 
natives attempt to repel its inroads : its ſkin is, ſo thick 
and ſtrong, as to be impenetrable to the ſtroke of a 
ſabre, though it yields to a muſket ball; and, if it feel 
itſelf only of Sin wounded, its fury h the aſſailants 
H 2 18 
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is terrible. It generally, however, takes to the water on 
the firſt appearance of real danger; and here, in its native 
element, it manifeſts all its ſtrength and reſolution. 41 
have ſeen,” ſays a certain voyager, one of thoſe animals 


open its jaws; and, ſeizing a boat between its teeth, at 


once bite and fink it to the bottom. I have ſeen it, on 


another occaſion, place itſelf. under one of our boats, 


and, riſing, overſet the veſſel with fix men in it.“ 
The female always produces her young on land, and 
ſeldom more than one at a time. They live in e e 


every male having ſeveral under his protection. The 


fleſh of the young is ſaid to be excellent; and the Negroes, 
who, by the bye, are not very delicate in their taſte, 


never reject that of the old. According to Belon, the 


hippopotamus is capable of being tamed; and he men- 
tions one which was ſo gentle as to be let looſe out of a 


ſtable, and feed by its keeper, without attempting any 


\ 
THE no KIND. 


Animals of this genus R to unite in themſelves all 


thoſe diſtinctions by which others are ſeparated. They 


reſemble the horſe in the number of their teeth, the 
length of their head, and in having but a ſingle ſtomach; 
they reſemble the cow in their cloven hoofs, and the 
poſition of their inteſtines; and they reſemble the claw - 
footed tribe in their appetize for fleſh, and their numerous 


THE WILD BOAR. 
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This animal, which may be conſidered as the parent 


ock of our domeltic ſwine, i is by no means the filthy 


- degraded | 
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Domeſtic Hogs 149 
degraded creature that conſtantly falls under our view. 
He is much ſmaller than the tame hog, but at the ſame 
time ſtronger and more undaunted. In his own de- 
fence, he will turn on men or dogs; and ſcarcely ſhuns 
any denizen of the foreſts, in the haunts where he ranges. 
His colour is always an iron grey, inclining to black; 
his ſnout is longer than that of the common breed, and 
his ears are comparatively ſhort. His tuſks are. very 
formidable, and all his habits are fierce and ſavage. 
Hunting the wild boar is a favourite diverſion in 
Germany, Poland, &c.-and his fleſh is much eſteemed, 
when properly cured. He is a native of moſt parts of 
the world; but the breed has long been extinct in Eng- 
land; though, under William the N orman, the ran of 
one was deine with loſs of eyes. 5 


= 


nE DOMESTIC nos. 


It would be ſuperfluous to give an elaborate deſcrip- 
tion of an animal ſo well known, In a domeſtic ſtate, 
the hog is apparently the moſt impure and-filthy of all 
quadrupeds ; yet it is not without its guſto, and in ſome 
reſpects, makes a ſelection of its food, with no ſmalt 
nicety. It devours, indeed, the moſt nauſeous offals, 
but this is only when it cannot find aliment more con- 
genial to its palate. | 

The hog is one of the moſt ouolidic animals in the 
world, and moſt univerſally diſſeminated. We find 
varieties of it in every climate, except within the frigid 
zone; and different as their appearance may be from the 
nature of their food, and other local cauſes, all the breeds 
intermix, and will thrive in any temperate latitude; In 
_ civilized countries, it is one of the greateſt comforts of 
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4 


150 Taj acu. 
the poor; and among the unrefined iſlanders of the South 
Sea, & c. which our navigators have diſcovered or viſited, 
it is almoſt the only animal on which they feed. Their 
fleſh, ſays Linnæus, is wholeſome for perſons of athletic 
conſtitutions, and for ſuch as habituate themſelves to 
much exerciſe; but it is improper for the ſedentary and 
2 and particularly when cured. | 


THE PECCARY, OR TAIAcv. 


This animal, which of all others the moſt reſembles 
the hog in its external appearance, is yet extremely dif- 
ferent from it : the body is leſs bulky, the legs are ſhorter, 
the briſtles more ſtrong, and the tail ſcarcely covers 
the poſteriors. Still, however, it differs more eſſentially 
from that quadruped, i in having a hump on its back, not 
unlike the navel in other animals; and which HAR a 
liquor of a very fetid ſmell. | 
I The colour of this LE: animal is grizly, the briſtles 
. being variegated with black and white; the belly is almoſt 
bare, but. towards the ridge 'of the back the briſtles en· 
creaſe in length, and meaſure nearly five inches. 

The peccary is a native of South America, where it is 
found in large herds of ſeveral hundreds. It is extremely 
prolific, and, in a ſtate of nature, courageous in defence 
of its young. Though it is capable of being tamed, it 
never ſhews any ſigns of docility, but, to the laſt, con- 
tinues in a ſtate of ftupid ſubmiſſion, neither manifeſting 
attachment, nor offering injury. It refuſes to unite with 
the common hog; and appears incapable * n 


bur variable and ſevere climate, 
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THE CABIAI, OR CAPIBARAs 


This animal, e alſo the water - hog, is a native of 
the ſame country with the peccary. It has the general 
appearance of a hog of two years old; but its ſnout is 
divided like that of the hare kind, and it is furniſned 
with thick ſtrong whiſkers. It has no tail, and is in a 
manner web-footed, a peculiarity well adapted for ſwin- 
ming, in which it takes great delight. It preys on 
fiſh, fleſh, and vegetables, indiſcriminately; and, when 
alarmed, its cry reſembles the braying of an aſs, rather 
than the grunting of a hog. When purſued, it plunges 

to the bottom of the ſtream, where it remains ſo long 
that. it frequently, exhauſts the patience of the hunter 
before it riſes. The fleſh 1. | ut. has a f 
fiſhy diſagreeable taſte to moſt palates. It is El 
tamed ; and then it diſcovers ſome __ of attachnient — 
its feeder. | 


THE BABYROUESSA, OR -INDIAN HOG». © 


Though this animal is referred to the hog genus, it has 
neither the hair, the briſtles, the head, ſtature, nor tail of 

that quadruped. Tts general figure bears more reſem- 
blance to that of a ſtag; and its hair, which is of a 
greyiſh colour, has more the appearance -of wool than 
briſtles. Tt has alſo four enormous tuſks growing out of 

the jaws, the two uppermoſt of which riſe like horns, 

and, bending backwards, point towards the animal's eyes. 
Theſe vaſt tuſks are of pure ivory, and give the animal 
a very formidable appearance; yet it is leſs. ferocious than 
the wild boar. It is gregarious, emits a ſtrong ſcent; aud 
when 3 it growls dreadfully, often turning on the 
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dogs, and wounding them with the tuſks in its Tower jaw, 


It has an excellent ſcent, and is extremely ſwift of foot: 


when in danger, it will plunge into the ſea or rivers, and 


ſwim and dive alternately, till it reaches a pie of le 


— 


curity. 
The babyroueſſa repoſes in Vows f. noular manner, 
by hitching one of its upper tuſks on the branch of a 
tree, and then ſuffering its whole body to ſwing down at 
eaſe. Thus ſuſpended by a fingle tooth, it will remain 
the whole night out of the reach of annoyance. 
It appears to ſubſiſt chiefly on the leaves of trees and 


vegetables, ſhuns the haunts of men, and is innoxious, 


unleſs u hen excited to exertion in its own defence. 


This animal is very common in the ifland of Borneo, to 


which it was formerly ſuppoſed: 4 s be peculiar; but it is 


no known to it inhabit WARY, other r both of Aſia 


and Africa. — 


THE RHINOCEROS. 


Of this animal there are two varieties, one with a 


ſingle, the other with two horns on its ſnout. Next to 
the elephant, it is the moſt powerful of quadrupeds, and 
the moſt bulky, if we except the hippopotamus. Its 


length is commonly twelve feet, its. height fix or ſeven, 


and its circumference is nearly equal to its length. 
Except in ſtrength, however, nature has not endowed. 


the rhinoceros with any qualities that exalt it above the 
ordinary rank of quadrupeds; its principal reſources con- 
Aft in its moveable lip, and the offenſive weapon on its 

noſe, which is peculiar to the kind. This is indeed a very 


formidable inſtrument of annoyance or defence: it is 
ſolid throughout, and fituated lo advantageouſly, that it 


protects 
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8 RNs)inoceros. 1 153 
protects the, whole viſage, and enables the animal to 
affail its foes with irreſiſtible effect. It frequently rips 
open the belly of its antagoniſt, and is dreaded by the 
tiger more than the elephant 1tfelf. 

The body and limbs are covered with a blackiſh ſkin, 
To impenetrable as to reſiſt the claws of the moſt fero- 
cious animals, as well as the ſpear, and the fhot of the 
hunters. Being incapable. of either extenſion or con- 
traction, it is rolled up in large folds at the neck, the 
ſhoulders, and the rump, in order to facilitate the motion 
of the head and limbs; which laſt are maſſy and furniſhed 
with large feet, armed with three toes. | 
The horn of the rhinoceros ſometimes meaſures nearly 
four feet in length, by fix or ſeven inches diameter at the 
baſe. It is commonly of a brown or olive colour, and is 
more eſteemed: by the Indians than the ivory of the ele- 
phant ; not on account of real advantage derived from it, 
but for certain medicinal qualities which it poſſeſſes, or 
is fancied to pofſeſs. 

Without being: ferocious or carnivorous, the rhinoceros 
is perfectly untractable. He is merely among large, 
what the common-hog-is-among ſmall, animals; temera- 
rious, and brutal, without intelligence, ſentiment,. or 

docility: he feems even to be ſubject to paroxyſins of fury, 
which nothing can mitigate; for one that Emanuel, king 

of Portugal, ſent to- the Pope in 1513, deſtroyed the veſ- 
fel in which it was tranſporting; and a rhinoceros, exhi- 
bited ſome years ago in Paris, was drowned i in a ſimiliar 
manner, while on the voyage to Italy. 5 

This huge beaſt is fond of wallowing in the mire 
like a hog; and teftifies-a marked predilection for moiſt, 
marſhy grounds, never quitting the banks of rivers. The 
ſpecies is not very numerous z but it is found both in 
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Aſia and Africa. The female produces but one at a time, 
and that at conſiderable intervals. During the firſt month, 
the young rhinoceros is much about the ſize of a maſiff 

Deſtitute of every beneficig quality, the rhinoceros 
only conſumes an immenſe quantity of proviſions while 
alive, and his fleſh is of no value when dead. His ſkin, 


indeed, forms the hardeſt and | beſt leather in the 
world; and among the ignorant natives of the countries 


where he is found, almoſt every part of his body is 
reckoned an antidote againſt poiſon, or beneficial in ſome 
diſeaſes. | 

Having no appetite for fleſh, but ſubſiſting on vege- 


tables alone, he neither diſturbs the ſmall, nor dreads the 


largeſt animals. He is rather ſolitary than ſavage, and 
never attacks mankind unleſs in his own defence. 
The two-horned rhinoceros is a ſcarce animal; it is 


F found only in Africa, and was a long time ſuppoſed to be 


a* 


a fabulous creature, till obſerved by Dr. Sparrman, and 
deſcribed in his travels at the Cape of Good Hope. 


„ 
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Tis order includes the whale kind, the cachalot, and 
the dolphin. Though inhabitants of the deep, they are 
viviparous, reſpire through 8 like pen, and 


ſuckle their young. 


THE eee as OR SEA UNICORN, 1 
In fize this animal is inferior to the whale, ſeldom ex- 


| ans feet in length, and the body is more _ 


= * 


— 
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leſs adipoſe. Its moſt diſtinguiſhing character, however, * 


is its horn, which Projects forward from the n jaw, 
about twelve feet in length. | 

Of all the variety of weapons with which Notes has | 
furniſhed her animal offspring, none is more formidable : 
it is perfectly ſtrait, about three or four inches in dia- 
meter, tapering to a point, and wreathed in the moſt 
curious manner. It is whiter, harder, and heavier 
than ivory, and is capable of piercing the hardeſt ſub- 
ſtances ; but when the animal ventures to ſtrike this in- 
ſtrument, which it has received for its defence againſt 
other tenants of the deep, into the fide of a ſhip, it * | 
rally loſes its life. for its temerity. _ - 

Nevertheleſs the narwal is naturally an inoffenſive ani- 
mal: it lives chiefly on marine inſects, aſſociates in large 
herds in the northern ſeas of Europe and America, and 
is frequently killed by the Greenland whalers, 


| THE WHALE, _, 2 


There are ſeveral ſpecies of this genus, the e = 


the pike-headed, the round-lipped, and the beaked ; but 
we ſhall confine our deſcription to the former. 
The. common, or Greenland, whale is the largeſt 


animal of which we have any certain information; being 


frequently ninety feet long in the- northern ſeas (where 
they are annually moleſted in their haunts, and upwards 
of one hundred and fifty taken), in places where they are 
ſuffered to acquire their natural ſize. 

The whale is an unwieldy ill-ſhaped eiche the ad 
conſtitutes one third of its length. There are two ori- 
fices in the middle of tlie head, from which it ſpouts 


water to a prodigious diſtance, and with great noiſe, - 
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eſpecially when diſturbed. The eyes, which are not 
larger than thoſe of an ox, are placed far back in the 
head; which enables the animal to ſee objects both before 
and debind. The tail is broad and ſemilunar. 

The colour of the whale is not uniform, but admits | 
2 great variety of ſhades, which may be occaſioned by 
age or other accidents. The ſubſtance, known by the 
appellation of whale-bone, adheres to the upper jaw, 
and is compoſed of thin parallel plates, ſome of which 
are four yards long. 

The whale is faithful to its mate; ind; dough it lives 
in ſocieties, is not corrupted by the intercourſe. The 
period of the female's geſtation is about nine or ten 
months; ſhe ſuckles her young for a year with maternal 
ſondneſs, and is reſolute only in its defence. Indeed, 
though the whale is one of the largeſt of animals, it is 
at the ſame time one of the moſt innoxious. "Inſtead of 
preying on the other inhabitants of the deep, it appears 
to ſubſiſt ſolely on inſects of the meduſz kind. 

It is not to be wondered at, if ſuch a pacific animal 
mould have many enemies to encounter. A ſmall ſhell- 
fiſh called the whale-louſe adheres to its body, and preys 
upon its fat; but, next to man, the xiphias, a ſword-fiſh, 
is its greateſt peſt and moſt dangerous foe,” Againſt its 
adverſaries of the deep, however, it may prevail by 
force, or eſcape their malice by artifice; but the lords of 
the creation purſue it with dexterous and ſucceſsful hoſ- 
tility, ſtimulated by-mercantile avarice, or a more laud- 


able wiſh to ſupply the neceſfary wants of human lite. 


It is well known that a number of ſhips are fitted out 
annually for the whale fiſhery on the coaſt of Greenland, 
and in the South Sea. The animal is pierced, with a 


barpoon, fo which a long rope is affixed, kept coiled up, 
| and 


wa FP, ww uwoH 


and allowed to run olf to a great length : as often * 
wounded whale riſes to reſpire, it receives another har- 
poon ; till at laſt it ſinks exhauſted with fatigue, pain, and 
the loſs of blood. The blubber, or fat, is then cut up, 


and put into barrels; and is afterwards melted into 


oil. The fleſh is of no value, according to our taſte z 


but ſome of the hyperborean nations conſider it as a 


great delicacy, and even a dead whale, thrown on thei 
ſhores, as a 1 88. bleſſing of Providence. 


THE CACHALOT, OR PHYSEVER, 


Naturaliſts are not agreed in regard to the number of 
ſpecies or varieties comprized under this genus; but the 
principal are the blunt-headed cachalot, the round» 
headed cachalot, and the high-finned cachalot. | 

This tribe is of inferior dimenſions” to. the whale, | 
properly ſo called, being in general about ſixty feet long, 


and fixteen in circumference. They are more ſlender, . 


and afford a larger quantity of oil in proportion to 
their bulk. The head conſtitutes at leaſt one half of 
the length; and the thorax is wide enough to- admit 
and contain an entire ox. In the ſtomach of the whale 
ſcarcely any thing is io be found, but in that of the 
cachalot, there are frequently vaſt quantities of fiſh of: 
different Kinds; ſo that this animal is as eee ö 


among fiſhes as the whale is harmleſs. 


But terrible as it may be to its fellows of ie His, 
it is by far the moſt valuable and defired by man, as it 
yields two very precious drugs; ambergris, and ſperma- 
ceti. Theſe are ſo univerfally uſed for the purpoſes of 
luxury, or medicine, that the capture of the cachalot is 
reckoned a ſufficient compenſation for the riſque and 
expence of diſtant — a Tor this * | 

a 2 8 
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- The ſpermaeeti, as it is naturally formed, i is in fact 
nothing elſe but the brain of the animal, and one of 
them will yield about ſixteen barrels of this ſubſtance, 
The ambergris is found in the place where the ſemina] 
veſſels are uſually ſituated in other animals. It is lodged | 
in a bag of conſiderable capacity, in pretty large lumps; 
and, though of little intrinfic value, has gained a figi- 
tious reputation, which enhances the price. 


THE GRAMPUS, THE PORPUS, AND THE DOLPHIN, 


We have thrown theſe three was of the ſame genus 
together; becauſe their diſtinctions are not very con- 
ſiderable, and their general hiſtory is the ſame. The 
grampus, which is the largeſt, never exceeds twenty 
feet: it may be ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed by the flatneſs 
of its head, which reſembles a boat turned upſide down. 
The porpus is about eight feet long, and its ſnout has 
more reſemblance to the hog than to that of the gram- 
pus. The dolphin again bears a ſtriking ſimilitude to 
the porpus, except that the ſnout is longer and more 
pointed. All have dorſal fins, very large heads, and 
perfectly agree in their appetites, their manners, and 
eee being equally voracious, active, and 
roving. 

Theſe FCN poſſeſs ſo much agility, that they are 
with difficulty taken. They ſeldom remain a moment 
above water, but purſue the ſhoals of herrings, and other 
gregarious fiſhes, with unwearied vigilance. They are 
frequently ſeen gamboling in the deep; but whether this 
ariſes from pleaſure or terror is not clearly. aſcertained, 
The fiſhermen conſider the capture of one as no mean 


Prize, on account of the oil; and the fleſb, particularly if 


5 Dolpbin. | Tp? x x59 
the animal be young, is ſaid to reſemble veal, and. to be 
equally good. EO 

Theſe animals go wh young ten months; and, like 
the whale, ſeldom bring forth more than one at a time. 
They live to a conſiderable age, and icep with uu : 
ſnout above water. 

Since the earlieſt times, hiſtorians 1 4 ohiloſophers 

have contended who ſhould invent the greateſt number 
of fables concerning them. The dolphin, in particular, 
was celebrated, among the Greeks and Romans, for its 
attachment to the human race; and' ſcarcely an acci- 
dent could take place at ſea, but this animal-was made to 
offer itſelf to convey the unfortunate mariner to ſhore, 
In ſhort, it might be amuſing enough, though little in- 
ſtructive, to read all the legends reſpecting this animal, 
and its congeners. Falſity ſeems, in every inſtance, to 
have prevailed in what related to it: even painters, from 
the arched form in which it generally appears above 
water, have invariably drawn it as crooked and de- 
formed; though, in fact, it is ſufficiently ſtrait. 
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| Cras IL—BIRDS. | 


Buvs conffitute the- 8 . diviſion of ani- 


mated nature. Though: inferior to. quadrupeds in 
ſtrength, ſagacity, and utility, yet, in moſt of thoſe re- 
ſpects, they exceed the other claſſes. The general cha- 
racters of birds are, that they are feathered, two-legged, 


| two-winged, have a hard bony bill, and that the temales 


are. oviparous. 

This beautiful race is formed to embelliſh the moſt 
ſequeſtered retreats of nature; to cheer with their me- 
Jody, and to captivate by their innocence. From none 
of them has man any thing to fear, and very. few of 


them are prejudicial to his intereit ;. he, therefore, par - 
ticipates in their pleaſures, their inſtincts, and deſires, 


and feels his own nenn enhanced by their hap- 


pineſs. 


- Though all ranks and orders of ankle are - Sheds 


adapted for their reſpective ſituations, none are more 


apparently fo than birds: they ſhare the produce of the 
earth in common with quadrupeds; and, to compenſate 
for their want of ſtrength, they are endowed with the 
quality of aſcending the region of air, where they are 
fecure from the annoyance of the moſt powerful. 

-In proportion as animals attain to greater perfection, 
the fewer are the ſpecies. Man, the moſt noble part of 
creation, is only diverſified by climate, or other acci- 
dental variations; quadrupeds, as we have already ſeen, 


are pretty numerous; birds are vaſtly more ſo; fiſhes 


are 


are ſtill more various; and, deſcebding to the lower 
claſſes of inſects and worms, the ſpecies are ſo mul- 


tifarious, that the moſt active and inquiſitive obſerver 


cannot enumerate them all. 

Quadrupeds are obſerved to bear ſome diſtant reſem- 
blance, in their internal ſtructure, to man; but that of 
birds 1s entirely diſſimilar. Formed chiefly to move, 
or float, in the element of air, all their parts are won= 


derfully adapted to their deſtination. Light and ſharp 


before, they cleave the expanſe of ether with the greateſt 


facility; and, ſwelling gradually in the middle, they 


again terminate in expanſive tails, which preſerve the 
buoyancy and direction of the body, while the fore parts 


are cutting the air. . Hence they have been compared to 


a veſſel in the ſea; the trunk of the animal's body an- 
ſwering to the hold, the head to the prow, the tail to the 
rudder, and the wings to the oars. 

The external apparatus of birds is. not leſs the object 
of juſt admiration than their ſhape and figure. The po- 


- ftion of their feathers tending backwards, and regularly 


lying over each other, produces warmth, celerity of 
motion, and ſecurity, Next to their bodies is a ſoft 


down to protect them from the cold, while the exterior 


plumage Is arrayed in double beards, diſpoſed and in- 


ſerted in the moſt perfect and regular lines, ſuch as no 


ingenuity of man can imitate. And farther, to ſecure 


them from the injury of violent attrition, or wet, birds | 
are furniſhed with glands near the rump, diſtilling a a 


kind of oil, which they occaſionally preſs out with their 


bills, and ſpread over the ruffled feathers. This fluid, | 


which is peculiar to the winged tribes, varies in quan- 
tity, according to their habitudes arid neceflities. Aqua- 


tic fowls l it in the greaceſt abundance ; and this, 
| / though 
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162 Birds. 
though it improves their plumage, communicates a rank 
flavour to the fleſh, which renders ſome ſpecies dif. 
agreeable, and others wholly unfit for food. 

The poſition of the wings in every kind of birds i; 
ſuch as appears beſt calculated to preſerve the equipoiſe 
of the body; and at their extremities, they have a finger. 


like appendage, uſually denominated: the baſtard wing, 


This auxiliary. inſtrument of flight is likewiſe furniſhed 
with feathers, which differ from the common, only in 
the largeneſs of their ſize, and their ſpringing from the 


deeper part of the ſkin. By this, progreſſive motion is 


facilitated, and ſtrength communicated. | 
To enter into the anatomy of birds, forms no part of 
our preſent plan; yet we may properly notice a few par- 


ticulars, as likely to ſtimulate enquiry, and to evince 


how well every creature is adapted to its ſphere of ac. 
tion, The eyes of birds, for inſtance, are more flat and 
depreſſed than thoſe of quadrupeds ; ; by which means 
they are enabled to take in a wider expanſe of viſion, 
At the ſame time, to guard the organ of fight the better 
from external injuries, it is provided with a nictitating 
membrane, which can be drawn-over the ball of the 


eye on occafſon, while the lids continue open. 


Externai ears would be rather an inconvenience to an 
animal fo conſtituted ; but to ſupply the place, birds are 
furniſhed with auditory ducts of extreme delicacy. This 
ſenſe of hearing, indeed, muſt be exquiſite ; or hew 
could they learn muſical notes by artificial inſtruction, 
or pronounce words exactly in the tone of the human 
voice? 

Nor are the olfactory nerves of this claſs leſs won · 
derful. Some birds are capable of ſmelling their fi- 


vourite food at an aſtoniſhing diſtance, and even per- 
ceive 


\ 
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ceive danger before it is near. The perſons who earn 
a ſubſiſtence by catching wild fowl, are ſo well aware of 
this inſtinctive ſenſe, that they ſometimes keep a piece 
of burning coal cloſe to their mouths, leſt the objects of 
their purſuit ſhould ſmell . N and thus MAP 
their lures. 

Again, the legs and feet of birds are lightly con- 
ſtructed, for their eaſier tranſportation through the air. 
The toes of thoſe that are deſtined to ſwim are webbed; 
in other kinds disjoined, the better to enable them to 
retain what they have ſeized, or to cling occaſionally to 
the branches of trees with ſecurity. Such birds as are 
furniſhed with long legs have alſo long necks, as they 
would otherwiſe be incapable of picking up their food : 
ſwans and geeſe, however, whoſe necks are extremely 


f long have very ſhort legs; and, for that reaſon, are bet- 
5 ter faſhioned. for ſwimming than walking. 
1 Thus every external part appears fitted to the life ah | 
885 ftuation of the animal. Nor are the inward parts, 


| though not immediately appropriated to flight, leſs ne- 
18 ceſſary to ſafety. The bones of every part of tlie body 
are extremely thin and light, and all the muſcles very 
light and feeble, except choſe which afford motion to 


3 the wings. 
15 We ſhall next advert to the general hiked of his 
i: claſs. To expatiate on ſuch a ſubje& would be not a 
85 little pleaſing, but a lighter notice will be probably ſuf- 
* ficient for our readers. 

At the approach of ſpring, birds begin to pair, and 
* then indeed commences the ra of love, joy, and har- 
(4. mony, to all animated nature; but more peculiarly to the 
„ Fathered race. The notes, ſo delightful to the ear of 


man, proceed from the male birds, and are the language 


ve | | 
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of courtſhip. to „ their. mates, or of endearment to their 
young. In a ſtate of nature, the two ſexes, after pairing, 


preſerve their love engagement for the ſeaſon at leaſt, 


with inviolable fidelity. Such animals, however, as are 


under the care of man, are, in ſome meaſure, affeed 
by his corrupt habits. A partial attachment is not very 
common. among domeſtic fowls. Quadrupeds alfo, in 
general, follow the law of conſtancy, more or lefs, in 
their native haunts, and are depraved only when re. 
claimed. 

The bufineſs of fecundation being performed, the 
female begins to lay her eggs; but previouſly, a neſt is 
prepared, in which many ſpecies diſplay a very confi. 
derable degree of ingenuity, both in the conſtruction, 
and the concealment of it from the prying eye of man, 
or the injuries of other animals. Some birds, however, 
| betray improvidence in this reſpect; but all have a diſtind 

ſtile of architecture, or a particular ſelection of place, 
and ſuch as appears beſt adapted to the general purpoſes 
of convenience, or protection. 
The period of incubation is the happieſt part of 
life to the feathered tribes. Both parents watch their 
progeny with unremitting vigilance and attention; and 
ſeem to feel all the honeſt pride and importance of the 
office in which they are employed, and all the fondneſs 
of parental ſolicitude. How wanton, how cruel then, to 
wound the ſweet warbler's breaſt by robbing it of is 
eggs, or its young! Trivial is the higheſt gratification, 
that ſuch plunder can afford, compared with the ban 
which is thus inflicted! 
But inſtinct, however ſtrong, bas none of the per- 
manent attachments of reaſon. When birds have com- 


plied with the dictates of nature in rearing | their young 
and 


4 


1 
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aud enabling them to provide for themſelves, the con- 
nection, both between the parents and the offspring, 
immediately ceaſes, and, perhaps, is never again re- 
newed. The expreſſions of pleaſure are then faſpend- 
ed, and filence broods over the groves, ſo full of me- 
lody before. Few. birds, indeed, cheer us with their 
ſong beyond this period, and ſuch as continue their 
marblings during the autumnal and brumal months, are 
the deſerved favourites of man. Among theſe, the 
robin red-breaſt has long been conſecrated to the do- 
meſtic lares; and is at once the ſweeteſt ſongſter of the 
fall of the year, and the moſt innocent and familiar 
among all the winged tribes. The molting ſeaſon 
quickly follows that of incubation, and of rearing the 
young. It generally takes place about the end of ſum- 
mer, ſo that birds are equipped in full plumage before 
the ſevere weather ſets in; this change, however, is 
always attended with circumſtances of pain and ſad- 
neſs. : 

Towards autumn, many ſacies of birds Ui to col. 
let in flocks, and to migrate, impelled to it by the love 
of a warmer ſky, or by hopes of more plentiful food. 


Though nothing, perhaps, has more excited the curi- 


nolity, and exerciſed the ſpeculation, of naturaliſts than 
theſe migratory excurſions, few ſubjects continue, to this 
&y, ſo much involved in obſcurity. 

The place, whence ſome kinds of birds come, and 
whither they again re ire, is ſtil! unknown, notwithſtand- 
ing the improved ſtate of geographical and i atural know. 
ledge ; but of all ſubjects, that have perplexed and be- 
vildered ornithologiſts the diſappearance of ſwallows is 
the moſt remarkable. Some comend that they retire to 
the warm climates of Africa ; others that they lie torpid 
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in caves, old walls, or hollow trees; while, As. if to try 
how far human credulity can go, there are not wanting | 
grave, reſpectable authorities, in favour of the Opinion 
that they plunge to the bottom of ponds, and the bed; 
of rivers, where they lie wrapt in mud, till they feel the 
| genial influence of ſpring. 

In what manner ſwallows diſpoſe of themſelves x 
their periods of migration, is certainly undecided ; and, 
perhaps, will long remain ſo; but it may be obſerved, 
that as theſe birds ſubſiſt on inſets, it is impoſſible they 
ſhould continue in this climate during winter, and till re. 
tain their vital powers. Several animals are known to 
become torpid when the cold ſets in, and to remain in 


that condition till the return of the vernal ſeaſon. From L 
analogy, then, why may not ſwallows be ſo affected? But , 


who has diſcovered their general retreats * We witnel i 
their collection into immenſe flocks ; but have no fi- 10 
tis factory proof, that they were ever ſeen taking their 
flight from our coaſts, hiding! in our Caverils, or Plum 

ing in our ſtreams. 

Of the docility of birds we have beta inſtances | 
A canary bird has been taught to pick up the letters d ma 
the alphabet, and to arrange them at the word of com 
mand, ſo as to ſpell the name of any perſon in com. 
pany ; while the notices given on this occaſion by the 
teacher, and obeyed by his pupil, were ſuch as to elude 
the diſcernment of every ſpectator. The aptitude u 
receive inſtruction which is diſplayed by the hawk, tie 
parrot, the magpie, the bull-finch, and various oth! 
birds, needs only mention, to be allowed and admired. 

Linnæus divides birds into fix orders. I. Accit 
RES, or the rapacious kind. II. Picz, or the pj 
kind. III. Axs ERES, or the duck kind. IV. G4 

e | 1 


ing e kind; and, VI. Pass ERES, or the ſparrow kind, con- 
ov Wl taining about a thouſand ſpecies. . _ 


AHN  &Oxzpez I.—ACCIPITRES. 
hey : 


*. Biabs of the hawk kind conſtitute that claſs which 


1 0 BY live by rapine: they are diſtinguiſhed by their beaks, 
nn which are hooked, ſtrong, and notched at the points; 
"oY by their ſhort muſcular legs, their ſtrong toes. and their 
but ſharp crooked telons; by the ſtrength of their bodies, 
nels E and the impurity of their fleſh ; by the nature of their 
* food, and by the cruelty and eas of their diſpoſition, 
ung Ag | 

kIRE CONDOR. 
y_ This is the largeſt bird of the vulture kind ; and, for 
rs of magnitude, ſtrength, and rapacity, is without a rival 
co among the winged tribes. It is formidable not only to 
com animals, but ſometimes to man himſelf, According 
Ve to ſome authors, the expanſion of its wings is eighteen 
7 feet; the beak is ſtrong and ſharp enough to perforate 
de 


the body of a cow; and two of theſe creatures will de- 


„ our ah 6h at ſingle repaſt. 


othet 


ed. 


proach of man: through the benignity of Providence, 


* there are but few of the ſpecies, or the conſequences 
* wight be dreadful. If we may credit the teſtimony ef 
JR 


2 the Indians of South America, where only the condor is 


c 16 
try 14, or the crane kind. V. GarLLiNe, or the poultry 


Indeed, the condor ſhews no ſigns of alarm at che ap- 


found, 


»„ * 
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found, it will carry off a deer, or a young calf, in is 


talons, as eafily as an eagle carries off a hare or rabbit. It 


ſeldom frequents the foreſts, as it requires a large ſpace. 
for the diſplay of its wings; but it is ſometimes ſeen on- 


the ſea ſhore, and the banks of rivers.; whither it de. 
ſcends at certain ſeaſons from the heights of the moun- 
tains, or the deſerts, which are, for the moſt part, 
peopled by the monſtrous births of nature. In thoſe 
wild regions, every thing inſpires a latent horror: 
broken precipices,—prowling panthers,—foreſts only vo. 
cal with the liſping of ſerpents,—and mountains of the 
moſt forbidding aſpe&, rendered ftill more terrific by 
Sug the haunt or retreat of the condor. 

The colour of this bird is brown. One of its fes. 
thers is nearly two feet and an half in length; and, in 
the largeſt part, an inch and an half in circumference. 


— 


a KING OF THE VULTURES. 
Vultures, in general, which are common in be 
parts of Europe, and known in every quarter of the 
globe, though abſolute ſtrangers in England, are eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed from birds of the eagle kind, which they 
reſemble moſt, by the nakedneſs of their heads and 
necks ; which, in fact, have no other covering than 4 
very flight dewn, or a few ſcattered hairs, They are 
all indelicately, voracious ; though ſome ſpecies, partl- 
cularly that now n e g g is not without 
ſome claim to beauty. ' 

The king of the vultures is a native of America, and 
is ſomewhat larger than a turkey-cock, It is remark 
able for the ſingular formation of the ſkin on the head 
and neck, which is bare, and of an orange colour. It 


"iſe 


» 
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riſes from the baſe of the bill, and extends on each fide 
of the head, from which it proceeds like an indented 
comb, falling according to the inclination of the head. 
A ſcarlet coloured ſkin ſurrounds the eyes; and the irides 
have the colour: and luſtre of pearl. Behind the head 
riſes a treſs of black down; from which iſſues a wrin- 
kled ſkin, extending below the throat, of a browniſh 
colour, mixed with blue and reddiſh. Below, on the 
naked part of the neck, is a collar of ſoft longiſh fea- 
thers, of a deep aſh colour. Into this collar the bird 
frequently withdraws its neck, and the greateſt part of 
us head; which gives 85 for the 1 OE nw 
appearance. 

By theſe marks, the Wing of the e may be ſufß⸗ | 
ciently diſtinguiſhed: and though all its habits are un- 
clean, like the reſt of the genus, it * doubtleſs, the moſt 
beautiful of the it Wag 4 


THE EAGLE KIND. 


Birds of the eagle bind. of which there are ſeveral 
dſtin& ſpecies, in the Linnzan arrangement, belong to 
the genus falco. They generally fix their ketreats re- 
mote from the habitations of men, chaſiby' rather to 
prey on the wild game of the foreſt (thus earning a pre- 
carious enen chan to lnorifice their R to i 
appetites. H 

The eagle is among birds, what the lion is eng 


. quadrupeds: they both exerciſe a kind of ſovereignty 


over their fellows of the foreſt; equally magnanimous, 
they diſdain all petty plunder, and purſue only ſuch 
animals as are worthy of conqueſt. The eagle will not 


wy the ſpoils of another bird; and rejects what it hay 


1 ; not 
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not acquired by its own induſtry and proweſs. How. 9 


ever craving his appetites, he never ſtoops to feed on 
carrion ; and, when once ſatiated, never returns a ſecond 


time to "fatiafy his hunger on the ſame carcaſe. Hes } 


proud, and indignant under reſtraint; yet is capable 
with kind uſage of being tamed, and has been known 
to evince no ſmall ſhare-of attachment to bis keeper, 

The eagle ſoars the higheſt of all the' feathered 
tribe, and hence has been emphatically denominated the 
bird of heaven: his eye is ſo ſtrong that he can look 


undazzled on the ſun but his ſenſe of ſmelling is much 
inferior to that of the vulture. Though very vigorous 


when on the wing, he finds ſome difficulty in riſing after 


a deſcent; but yet will, with facility, carry off a gooſe, 


à hare, a lamb, or any other animal equally large. Even 
dnfants have, at times, fallen victims to his, rapacity.; 
a circumſtance, the obſervation of which probably gave 
Tiſe to the fable of Ganymede WY been ſnatched up 


to heaven by an S 


THE COMMON EAGLE. 


The common eagle is of a brown colour; the heal 


and the upper part of the neck incline to red; the-fea- 
- thers of the tail are white, except towards their extre- 
mities where they are blackiſh; and the legs are clothed, 


with a reddiſh brown plumage. This ſpecies is found 


in the northern parts of England, in Scotland, and in 


other countries. They build their neſts upon inacceſ- 


ſible cliffs; and the female ſeldom; lays more than two ot 


three eggs, on which the: fits ie n before 1 ale 


THE 


ble 


THE 


Golden Sacks | ee. 1 


THY coupey EAGLE: 1 


This! is the nobleſt and largeſt of the eagle kind; deim 
about three feet long, and the expanſion of its wings up- 
wards of ſeven feet. The head and neck are covered 
with narrow, ſharp- pointed, dark - brown feathers, edged 
with tawny; the whole body is a dark brown, the plu- 
mage on the back being delightfully ſhaded with a 
deeper tinge of the ſame colour.” The legs are feathered 
down to the very feet, and the toes are armed. ww woe 
midable cla ws. 

This ſpecies is fund in hw! mountainous. parts of 
Treland, and generally breeds in the loftieſt cliffs. It has 
alſo, at times, been' 'FeeeIn Cvernnevokſlile but it is 
ene in _ ee ex 


— 


dj THE 32x KAelz. 


Theſe birds are found in ſeveral parts of Gon Bri- 
tain and Ireland: they have generally been confounded 
with the golden eagle, from the greac ſimilarity in their 
colours; but the ſea eagle may be eafily diſtinguiſſied 
by the nakedneſs of its legs, and more ſo by its peculiar 
habits. It is generally allowed to derive its ſubſiſtence 
from the watery element; darting down on ſiſh as they 
ſportively ſwim near the ſurface, with Ay . from 
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There is no little confufion-in-the „ 
family, as is generally the caſe. in animals whoſe breed 


* been mixed to gratify 1 the. taſte of mankind. Fal- 


3 DI'I471 


12 5  Eonty, | 


472 Or Falcon... Peregrin Falcon. 
conry was long the favourite amuſement of our hardy 
anceſtors; and a perſon of rank ſeldom ſtirred out 
Without his hawk on his hand: indeed, in old paintings, 
this appendage is generally conſidered as the criterion of 
Nobility, The expence that attended this ſport was 
very great; and, among the ancient Welch princes, the 
Toyal-falconer was the fourth officer of ſtate; neverthe- 
Jeſs, be was limited to three daily draughts of beer from 
cis horn, leſt, from intoxication, he ſhould fail to diſ. 
charge his duty. In the reiga of Edward III. it was 
felony to ſteal a hawk, and even to take their eggs wa 
puniſhable with impriſonment for a year and a day. 
Falcons are diſtinguiſhed, by being long and ſhor 
. In the former diviſion, or more generous 
breed, are the gyr falcon, the faleon properly ſo called, 
the lanner, the hoby, and ſome others: in the latter, are 
the goſs hawk, the ſparrow hawk, the kite, 8 the 
buzeard, 5 
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24 oy th 15 THE E cn FALCON. bst 
This n ſpecies exceeds all others mak relpel to 


fize, if we except the oſprey, which Linnaus;ranks in 


this family. Its bill is yellow, and much booked ; the 
throat, a fine white; and the whole plumage is. of the 


ſame colour, except that it is marked with % _ 


ſpots, or bars. 11218 06 U1l 2111 ts >} Welrh 4 raed; 
This bird was in high eſtimation vhen kileonry wp 


faſhionable, being always trained to purſue the nobleſt 


: * It inhabits the northern diſtricts of Scotland, 


lz be "THE PEAEGRAN® FALGON, | 47 
Hi is 2 2 pretty large bird. The bill is much nil 


nod armed near the end of the wpper mandible with 
very 


th 


Gentle Kaen Nee, wi - 


rery ſharp proceſs, Phe feathers, on, the farchead . 


whitiſh 35 on the crown, black, mixed with blue; and 
on the hind part, black, The back, ſcapulars, and 
coverts of the wings are elegantly barred with deep 
black and blue; and the tail with "the duſky and blue 
ſtrokes. The Meal and belly are whitiſh; the err 
bort and yellow, and the toes very long. | 

The peregine falcon breeds in Wales and Scotland 4: 
and even now is ſometimes trained to the ſport of catch- 
ing birds. Its flight is ſurpriſingly rapid ; for one of 


them, which had been trained by a gentleman in An- 


gusſhire, having eſcaped from him, with two heavy bells- 
appended to each foot, was killed in leſs: than two adore 
ery near Moſtyn, in ee 
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ls ſpecies ee, ned) The ln" 
of a light ruſty colour, with oblong black ſpots. The 
whole breaſt and belly is white tinged with yellow, each 
feather being marked with eordiform duſky ſpots, point-- 
ing downwards. The back is brown; and the quilt 
feathers, which are duſky, are barre on one fide of their 
webs with black; and on the other with White. The 
fail is marked with four or five Black bars, and the ſame 
number of cineredus. This is the falcon, Proper ad = 
called; and was A valued in former times. 2 


"wr UZZARD-, 


The length of this bird is about twenty-two anche, wg 
and the full expanſion. of its wings, upwards of fifty. It is 
the moſt common among all birds of the hawk kind i in 
n breeds in extenſive woods, and lays two or 
| *** oils, three 


174 1 Kite...Gos Hal. 
three eggs. Its colours are liable to confiderabſe vn. 
riations; but it is „ to deſcribe a vid ſo vel 
known. g 

The ae is very goggim nord inaQive, remaining 
perched on the fame bough for the greateſt part of the 
day, and always near the ſame place. It feeds on birds, 
rabbits, moles, and mice; and; when impelled by but 
ger, will — a meal en en Wi een or "a 
| fort of inſects. . N 


1 _ THE KITE. 5 


The kite may 10 ditingnithed. from all the reſt of its 
tribe by its forky tail, as well as by its ſlow, equable, 
and almoſt inceſſant motion on the wing. Its length is 
_ twenty-ſeven inches, and the expanſibn of the wings 

about five feet. It ſubſiſts priacipally on accidental 

carnage; and is an inſidious thief, rather than a bold 
robber. It prowls about in queſt of prey; and, when it 
meets with a ſtray chick, or an — dan it 
pounces upon it at once. 


The kite uſually builds its neſt i in 3 3 | 


in mountainous countries. Lord Bacon obſerves, that 
when tbis bird flies high, fine, dry weather may be ex- 


peed. Formerly it was ee a8 N in me· 


dicine, but on PR FOE n 


THE 864 HAWK. 
"This bird is larger than the common. e and of 
A 1e and more elegant conformation. The ſkin at 


the baſe of the bill has a yellowiſh green colour; over 


a each eye is à long white line; and on each fide of the 
G . | Reck; 


S .. no to 


| © Sparrow Howk:: | 275 
neck, a bed of broken white. The hank the tad part 
of the neck, the back, and the wings, are of a deep 


brown colour ; the breaſt and belly are white, beauti- 
fully marked with tranſverſe bars of black. The tail 


is long, and of a browniſh aſh. ann, marked with of 


duſky bars. | 


While falconry flouriſhed, this . was in high ; 


eſtimation. It builds its neſt in lofty trees; is extremely 
deſtructive to game, darting through the woods. on its 
prey with vaſt impetuoſity; but, if the object of its.pur- 


ſuit eludes its firſt attack, it _ TR gives up 


_ eines 22 — 


= SPARROW HAWK. 


Lite other birds of the hawk kind, this d varies 


greatly 1 in its colours; but it is too well known to re- 


quire a very particular deſcription. The male and female 


differ conſiderably in ſize, as well as in tints ; the length 
of the former being about twelve inches, and the expan- 
fon of the wings twenty-three ; while the length of the 
| latter is fifteen inches, and the ine of the N 

twenty-ſix. 1 

This is by far the —* 3 Fw "the moſt perni-. 
cious, of Britiſh hawks. It builds its neſt i in high rocks, 
large ruinous buildings, and hollow trees ; whence it 
ſues, and makes dreadful havock among pigeons and 
partridges. | 

It appears that the F was holden in great 
veneration among the ancient e and (ew god 
Oliris was repreſented under this E's wet 2/1 
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x56 Owl Kind... Eagle Oæul. 


N THE OWL KIND» 


All birds of this family may be conſidered as robbers, 


who take advantage of the darkneſs to execute their 


ſchemes of plunder. They are diſtinguiſhed from all 


other birds, by the gift of more perfect viſion in the 


night than in the day; dazzled by too refulgent a light, 
they require a kind of twilight to affiſt them in their 
depredations. It is feldom, therefore, that they come 


abroad, till about the cloſe of day: at that ſeaſon, they 


are ſeen ſkimming up and down the hedges, in purſuit 
of their prey. Their note is hideous to a great degree; 
which, being frequently heard in the filence of the night, 
diſturbs the general tranquillity with a horrid variation, 
Indeed, the prejudices” of mankind” go hand in hand 
with their ſenſations to make the cry of the owl dif. 
guſting; for among the vulgar, the note of one ſpecies at 
leaſt has always been ae comet; as the preſage of __ 
calamity or diſaſter. | | 

But, though owls are by no means favotities/ ad 25 
for the moſt part, either ridiculed of difliked, they are 
not without their utility. The barn owl, in particular, 
is of infinite ſervice in deſtroying mice; and, as he only 


pireys on what is inimical to human induſtry, he may be 
reckoned amongſt the benefactors of mankind.” T here 


are about twelve — 755 AED: 


5 THE EAGLE ow. | 


This ecke almoſt Souls tlie pd; m ev; the + lea 
and whole body are figely varied with lines, ſpots, and 
ſpecks of black, brown, cinereous, and fertuginous; the 
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Horned Owl... #hite Oaul. 177 
wings are long, the tail is Ty and marked with duſky + 
bars. | 
This bird has W en foo in the north of 
England, and in Scotland; inhabits inacceſſible rocks 
and deſerted ſituations, and preys on hares and feathered 
game. | 


Thy HonnzD owt. 


At firſt view; this ſpecies appears ety a mn is, in 
a2 great meaſure, owing to the fullneſs of its plumage.” 
Its horns, which diſtinguiſnh it from all others, are com- 
poſed of ſix feathers each, ich riſe about an inch high, 
variegated with yellow and black; and which it can erect 
or depreſs at pleaſure: The breaſt and belly are of a 
dull yellow, marked with ſlender brown ſpots: the back 
and coverts of the wings are varied with deep brown 
and yellow, - _ 

This bird uſually breeds'in 8 hollow trees, K* 


ruined turrets. It is common in the north of England, * 
in Cheſhire, and in Wales. - 


| "TE "warts, ow. 


This bird, 1 called the 5 owl, 4 is the -beſt 
kaoien of any. It may be conſidered” as almoſt do- 
meſtic, as it inhabits barns and out-buildings the greateſt 
part of the year, and is extremely uſeful in cleating them 
of vermin. At the ſeaſon! of incabation, however, it 
takes up its reſidence in the woods. It ſeldom hoots, 
but ſnores and hiſſes in a moſt violent en and often a 
— g e 


1 5 | ru 
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THE 1VY OWL» 


This fpecies commonly receives the appellation of the 
fereech-owl, to which ſuperſtition has. aſcribed a power 
of prefaging death or calamity by its cries. The an- 
cients, likewiſe, believed that it ſucked the blood of 
young children: and hence it has been dreaded, or de- 
teſted, in all ages; probably, however, without any juſt 
cauſe. Its ſcreams, indeed, are alarming ; and, as it fre- 
quently approaches windows, where there is a light in 
the room, a circumſtance very common in the apart. 
ments of the ſick, its voice is equally * to the ſu- 
ch _— an to his * c 


THE BUTCHER=BIRD. 


There are ſeveral ſpecies of this genus ; but, as they 
agree in their general characters, it is unneceſſary to 
enumerate them all. A defcription of the greater but- 
cher-bird may ſerve to convey an adequate idea of 
the el. 

The greater butcher-bird is only N the fine of the 
black-bird ; yet it is very fierce and deſtructive. The 
bill is about an inch long, and hooked at the extremity. 
The crown of the head, the back, and the coverts of the 
wings are cinereous; the quill feathers-are black, with a 
broad white bar in the middle of each; the throat, breaſt, 
and belly are of a dirty white, and the legs are black. 


The toes, which are differently formed from thoſe of 


other birds of prey, ſeem to make it the connective link 


between the carnivorous, and the granivorous, and in- 


ſectivorous kinds. Accordingly, its habits correſpond 
exactly with its formation, as it feeds indiſcriminately 


2 4 7 ; . * 
8 ; , ; : 


Parret Kind. A 
on fleſly or inſects; but it prefers the former, and will 
attack birds, much larger than itſelf, with Ten | 
ſpirit, and often with correſpondent ſucceſs. _ 

When it has killed a bird or inſect, it fixes them on 
ſome neighbouring thorn, and tears them to pieces with 
its bill; its claws being too weak for this purpoſe. In 
ſummer it reſorts to the mountainous parts of the country, 
but in winter deſcends into the plains. _ 

The butcher-bird is extremely affectionate to its 
young : and the whole brood, after they are able to 
provide for themſelves, live in one family. Peace and - 
ſubordination is preſerved among them, and d they uſually. 
hunt and meſs tosfüher, 


On DER II Ic. 


BIRDS of the pye kind are diſtinguiſhed PTR a 
beak in ſome degree reſembling a wedge, and formed for 
cleaving ; legs ſhort and ſtrong; bodies flender and im- 
pure; and by their fubſiſting on miſcellaneous food. 
They generally breed in trees, and the females are 1 
555 the males corny the _— of eee. | . 


- 


THE PARROT) KIND, | | 


In the vegetable and. mineral kingdoms, ü minute FF 
ſcription | is often neceſſary for enabling us. to diſtinguiſh, 
between what may be uſeful or injurious, Poiſonous or 
ſalubrious; but in the animal, where productions vary 


only oy, ſhades _ of cg which the Pencil alone can 


18 Parrot Kind. 


epi, it might be thouglit ſuperffubs to enter into 
particular details of what language, at leaſt, can convey 
no adequate idea of. . 

Linnæus makes forty ſeven dect in the beautiful 
family of parrots, and probably he has not deſcribed. 

more than one half of them; but the hiſtory of the 
genus in general, which applies to every individual of 
which it is compoſed, may well ſuperſede a mere repe- 
tition of technical terms; and therefore we ſſiall in this 
caſe, claſs rather than particularize. | 

The diſtinguiſhing characters of the parrot family, 
are: that the beak is hooked; that the upper mandible iz 
furniſhed with a moveable cere; that the noſtrils are 
fituate in the baſe of the beak ; that the tongue is fleſhy, 
obtuſe, and entire; and that the feet are formed for 
climbing. 

For the ſake of diſtinction, this genus has baſe di: 
vided into Maccaws,. which are conſiderably larger 
than the reſt of the kind, and approach the raven in ſize; 
cocKaToos; Which are eaſily known by their beautiful 
. creſts; PARROTS, properly ſo called, of a middling ſize, 
varied plumage, and tails moderately long; Lox1s, which 
are chiefly white; and SAR RO YS, the ſmalleſt of the 
genus, and yet at the thine time c meg with the uy | 
tails, | 

Of all PR Tl birds t the MO? is ; beſt known in this 
country, and is maſt admired 3 nor without reaſon, as it 
- unites the greateſt beauty with the greateſt doeility. Its 
voice more exactly reſembles the human than that of any 
other bird, and it is capable of numerous modulations 
WRnci even the tones of man cannot reach. 

The facility with which this kind is taught to ſpeak, 
and the degree of memory which it poſſeſſes, are not a little 


= ſurpriſing. A grave writer . us, that one of them 
learned 
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* to repeat 4 whole ſonnet from Petrarch; and 
Goldſmith aſſerts that he ſaw a parrat belonging to a 
diſtiller who had ſuffered conſiderably 1n his circum- 
ſtances from an informer, his oppoſite neighbour, that 
could pronounce. in a very diſtin& and audible voice, 
L Though ſhalt not bear falſe witneſs againſt thy neigh- 
hour.” The bird was generally placed oppoſite to the 
informer's houſe, and greatly amuſed the neighbourhood 
by, its perſevering exhortations. 2 | 

so numerous are the ſtories reſpecti ing the loquacious 
faculty of the parrot, that they would form an agreeable 
novel; indeed an elegant poem, called the weri-wart has 
been written on this ſubject as a baſis. We ſhall here 
introduce an anecdote from Willoughby, perhaps more 
entertaining than the generality of thoſe, in which the 
parrot is the hero of the tale, © A parrot,” ſays he, © be- 
longing to King Henry the VII. who then reſided at 
his palace of Weſtminſter, by the river Thames, had 
learned to talk many words, from the paſſengers as they, 
happened to take water. One day, ſporting on its perch, 
the poor bird fell into tlie water, at the ſame time ex- 
chiming as loud as poſſible, © A boat! a boat! twenty 
pounds for a boat! A waterman, who happened to be 
near, hearing the cry, made up t6 the place where the 
parrot was floating; and, taking him up, reſtored him to | 
the king. As the bird happened to be a favourite, the 
man infiſted that he ought to have a reward more equal 
to his ſervices than his trouble ; and, as the parrot bad 5 
propoſed twenty pounds, he faid that his majeſty was 
bound in honour to grant it. ' The king agreed to leave 
it to the parrot's own determination, which the bird We 
ing, cried out, Give the knave a groat. 1 

Parrots, of © one variety of other, are prodigioutlym nume- | 

., rous 
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rous in the tropical climate. The foreſts ſwarm with 
them, and the beauty of their plumage, though not their 
natural voice, adds a degree of vivacity to the lovelieſt 
ſcenes. 
There are ſeveral peculiarities j in the cenformation of 
| theſe birds that deſerve notice. They have all two tos 
before and two behind, which they uſe ina ſingular man- 
ner in walking or eating. For the firſt purpoſe they 
ſtretch out two of their toes forward and two backward; 
but, when they want to bring any thing to their bills, 
they dexterouſly turn the great hind-toe forward, ſo as to 
gain a firmer graſp of what they are going to devour, _ 
The bill is faſhioned 1a a ſtill more curious manner: 
the upper cbap, as well as the lower, being moveable; 


by which means they can open their bills wider, and or 
with more facility admit their food; which from the for- Tt 
mation of the upper mandible would be . if only pla 
one of them had motion. the 
The tongue of the parrot 9 — — RN Fa live 
human; which, according to ſome, qualifies it ſo well to 1 
imitate the voice of man; but the organs, by which the bir 
ſounds are W — much farther down in the all 
throat. GE : oth 
Though the parrot . is commonly 1 in of! 
Europe, it will not breed here on account of the cold. 
It indeed can ſurvive our coldeſt winters; but its ſpirits, Wl dit 
and appetites are both viſibly affected by ſevere weather, pe; 
It then becomes torpid and inactive, and ſeems quite Wil anc 

| changed from that buſtling loquacious | bird, which it firſ 
: appears, beneath a more genial ſky. Nevertheleſs, with one 
proper attendance, it will live — years under the PF the 


tection of man. 


_ The extreme e ſagacity and docility of this, bird forms 
the 


> dd — 8 


the beſt apology that can vhs 25 for the time which 1 is 


ſpent in teaching it to talk. At firſt it obſtinately reſiſts 
al inſtruction, but ſeems to be won by perſeverance ; 


makes a few attempts to imitate the firſt ſounds; and, 


when it has once acquired the articulation of one word 
diſtinctly, the reſt of its leſſon is * learned _ 
great eaſe, a 

The ſagacity and docility, however, which parrots 
ſhew in a domeſtic ſtate, ſeem alſo natural to them in 
their reſidence among the woods. They live together in 
focks, and mutually aſſiſt each other againſt their ene- 
mies, either by their courage, or their notes of warning. 


They generally breed in hollow trees, where they make 
their inartificial nefts. The largeſt kinds lay only two | 


or three eggs; but it is probable that the ſmaller lay more. 
The natives are very aſſiduous in ſearching out the 
places where they neſtle, for the purpoſe of procuring 
the young ; becaufe thoſe prove the moſt CIT 0 
415 which are reared in confinement. 8 
Indeed, the Indians are not anxious to poſſeſs theſe 
birds for their talking alone, for ſale, or for beauty, but 


alſo for food 3 firice, though ſome of them are ill taſted; 
others are {aid to be very delicate" eating, particularly rer | 


of the parroquet kind. 
Numerous as the ſpecies are, 20 widely as they are 


diſſeminated over Aſia, Africa, and America, yet it ap- 


pears that they were not very generally X&town by the 
ancients. The green parroquet with a red neck was tlie 


firſt of this family imported into Europe, and the only 


one that was deſcribed from the time: of ee to 
the 1 85 of The eto. e i” 
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HR TOUCAN. 


_ There are ſeveral ſpecies of this ſingular bird, but all 
agree in having an enormouſly large bill, convex, and 
ſerrated at the edges; which diſtinguiſhes this Nan from 
all others. 

The common toucan is ſhaped like the juck-daw, and Wl of 
its ſize is pretty nearly the ſame. The bead is very ls 
large, and well calculated to ſupport its vaſt beak, which the 
is upwards of ſix inches in length, and in the thickeſt Wl of 
part, two in breadth. The whole ſubſtance of this mem - the 
ber is extremely ſlight, and almoſt as thin as parchment. bes 
The chaps are of a bright yellow, except on the ſides, Ml for 
which are a beautiful red. A black line ſurrounds the 
baſe of the bill. Round the eyes is a ſpace of bluiſh- Ml fits 
fkin, deſtitute of feathers, The head, -hind part of the Wl mo 
neck, the back, wings, tail, belly, and thighs, are black; MW pre 

while the under fide of the head, the throat, and the vit 
commencement of the breaſt, are white. A ſeries of red Wl iti 
"plumage appears between the black and the white, ina 


creſcent; form. The covert feathers, under * tail 1 WF 
red; and thoſe above it are yellow. : 

It is well aſcertained that, notwithſtanding the 6 toucan “ 
is furniſhed with ſuch a formiduble beak, it is very gentle 
and inoffenſi ve; and ſo eaſily tamed, that it will fit and * 
hatch its young in the dwellings of men. It principally wy 
feeds on pepper, which it devours very greedily, gorging 15 


itſelf i in ſuch a manner, that it excludes the . wire 
and. unconcoctet. 3 
Pozzi, who bred up one e of thoſe birds ome. an k 


leaped up and down, vibrated its tail, and cried with a by 
voice reſembling the magpie. Though it fed miſcella- kin 


' ncoully, 
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Rhinoceros- bird. 1857 


vebufly, it ſhewed a predilection for. grapes; which, if 


plucked off ſingly, and thrown into the air, it would 

catch with great dexterity before they fell to the ground. 
t al WH This gentleman obſerves, that the tongue is extremely 
and Wl long, and curiouſly fringed on each fide, and that the 
rom animal can extend it ſeveral inches beyond the bill, 


The toucan, which 1 is a, native of the warm climates - 


and of South America, is much eſteemed for the delicacy of. 
ery iss feſb, and the beauty of its plumage. The feathers of 
ich the breaſt are particularly admired; and the Indians pluck. 
Leſt off the ſkin from that part; which, when dry, they glue to 
em-· their cheeks, conſidering it as an irreſiſtible addition to 
ent. beauty. The women in particular are extravagantly 
des, fond of this ſingular ornament. : - 
the The toucan builds, its neſt in the hallows of trees, meds 
uin. is guarding the entrance with its great beak. If a 
the monkey, prompted by curioſity, or any other motive, 


ck; ¶ prefuines to pay a viſit to its retreat, be uſually meets 
the with ſuch an ungracions erer as compels him to 


red retire, 5 125 i” TE. ; IST * ** ; 1617 oy a 


in a ru RHINOCEROS-BIRD./: ori DR Ar 
According to ſome ornithologiſts, this/3 is a. ſpecies of 


raven ; but Linnæus makes it a ſpecies of buceros. It 
ale very ugly and ill- ſcented, and of ſuperior magnitude to 
| the common raven, The head and neck are very thick; 2 


bow, having a large horn-like fubſtance on its upper 
b part, and turning up at the extremity ; whence: the bird, 
receives its name. 


The whole beak is of a "yalibwith cldur below; Pie 


kind of food yith the raven. 


the eyes are extremely large; and the beak is bent like” 


on the upper patt, towards the head, is of a beautiful 
ell vivid red. The rhinoceros- bird delights i in tlie fine 


THE 
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THE RAVEN. 


The raven is the largeſt of the crow kind, and not 
only diſtinguiſhed from them by its ſize, but alſo by its 
bill, which is more hooked. Its length i is upwards of 
two feet, and the expanſion of its wings more than four. 


The whole colour is a fine gloſſy black, tinged with blue, 


except on the belly, where it is duſky. 

This bird is a native of every region, and appears to 
be little influenced by climate. It can fuſtain with equal 
indifference, the heat of the equator, and the cold of the 
Poles. The only perceptible effect is on its colour, 
which in the hyperdorean regions is ſometimes a pure 
white. 

The raven is ſuffciently docile; he may be inſtructed 
in the art of fowling, like the hawk; he may be taught 
to fetch and carry like the ſpaniel ; and even to ſpeak 
like the parrot. Goldfmith aſſures us, that he may be 
brought to imitate any voeal muſic, and' that He heard 


one ſing the © Black Jofer with . diſtinctneſs, 


truth, and humour. 

As a domeſtic inmate, the raven an Joffe many qu · 
lities that render him extremely amuſing, active, curious, 
and impudent; he pries into every thing, plays a num- 
ber of antic · tricks, and never falls to conciliate the favour 
of the cook · maid, conſcious of her ability to reward him. 
By nature a glutton, and by habit a thief, he purloins 


every thing to gratify | his appetite, and even hoards what 


he cannot enjoy. 
In a ſtate of nature, the raven is a "mal voracious 
plunderer. He equally preys on the living and tlie dead; 


and, after having e gorged | himſelf, flies to com- 
3 - quaicate 
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municate tidings of his ſpoil to his companions. His 
ſcent is moſt exquiſite, and he can ſmell carrion at a 
prodigious diſtance,  _ - 

The raven generally builds a neſt in trees, and lays 
fe or ſix eggs at a time. It is not fond of the vicinity 
of towns, but prefers the moſt unfrequented places. 
Aremarkable ſuperſtition has prevailed in favour of this 
bird from remote antiquity : even' at this time the Swedes 
regard it as ſo facred, that no one offers to moleſt 3 
longevity, it equals any of the feathered race; according 
to Heſiod, it will live nine times as long as man; though 
this is an exaggeration, it is certain that Toe of them. 
reached a hundred years. bes 


THE CROW» 


This bird, which uſually receives the appellation of the 
carrion crow, in ſhape, appetites, and manners, reſembles 


A 


the raven, It is about eighteen inches long, and the 


expanſion of his wings is upwards of two feet. Its 
colour is well ne. and 1 its babits are extremely. diſ- 
guſting. 


VIII. they were grown ſo numerous, and deemed ſo in- 


jurious to the farmer, that they became the object of 
parliamentary attention; and an act was paſſed for their 


deſtruction, including rooks and choughs. Every : 


hamlet was to provide crow nets for ten years ; and, 
during that ſpace, the inhabitants were obliged to aſſem- 


ble at certain times, in order to project the moſt effectual 


means of extirpating them. But, though crows are ſo 
numerous in England, Linnæus mentions them only AS 


birds he. once knew killed i in Sweden, There are ſome 4 


© TT SS 2c wv 


THE 


" Ingland pen ee more. Meds. of th. did. 
other country of Europe. In the reign of Henry the 


* 


Hooded Crow.. Rooks. 5 


TE RO YS TON OR HOODED CROW. 


This is a bird of paſſage, and in all its habits reſemble 
the rook. It viſits England about the beginning d 


winter, and leaves i it with the woodcock. In the high 4 
lands and iſlands of Scotland, it breeds and continues e. 
during the whole year- This ſpecies is about twenty- 
two inches long, and of nearly the ſame width when te do 
wings are expanded, The upper parts of the body an * 
of a fine black, gloſſed with blue; the under parts are of ing 
a pale aſh coloar. It builds its neſt indifferently in de 
kinds of trees, and. ſubſiſts chiefly on inſects. 0 ic 
bei 

THE R oon. 19 

ne welleknown bird differs little in ſize, or color Wi too 
from the common ctow ; the principal diſtinction being i =» 
in the bill, which, as the rook frequently thrufts it int ante 
the ground in ſearch of grubs and earthworms, is bat gro 
of feathers as far as the eyes, and appears of a whitill pre. 


colour. This diſcrimination is the more neceſſary to be 
pointed out, as the poor bird now under conſideration 

has ffequently fuffered on account of its finiilitude to the 
crow; and thus a friend to the farmer, by deſtroying the ll 1 
inſects that feed on corn, has been colffodtided with uo it 
enemy that frequetitly makes great havock among tho iſ ole 
young poultry, and is at beſt diſguſting and uſeleſ. bre 
Fiideed the robk, inſtead of being proſeribed, as he lat the 
ſometimes been, till his loſs was miſſed; and his ſervics I 7 
were acknowledged, ought to be protected by every per de: 
fon, who conſiders what incredible damage is done to the it by 
fruits of the earth by catefpillars, &c. notwithſtanding 


the numbers that. are raed op BY: m duften bird. 
| Rooks 


Rooks have another claim to human 3 bes 
cauſe they ſeem to ſolicit and truſt to it. They fre- 
quently build their neſts in trees and groves: near the 
habitations of men: ſometimes even in the midſt of po- 
pulous cities. In theſe aerial abodes they eſtabliſh a kind 
of fraternity, and exclude all ſtrangers from heconyeg 
denizens of the ſpot. 

At the commeneement of ſpring, the Ne begin to 
build or repair their neſts; in which buſineſs, their aſſi - 
duity and addreſs are worthy of obſervation. After hav= 
ing deliberately felected a proper branch for a new neſt, 
they begin collecting materials, conſtructing the outſide of 
flicks, and lining the inſide with fibrous roots ; the whole 
being regularly and ſubſtantially diſpoſed. Sometimes 
i quarrel ariſes, when a young couple preſumes to intrude 
too near the manſion of an older pair; this diſpute is 
always decided by equal numbers; but, ſhould a ſtranger 
xtempt to eſtabliſh himſelf in the ſociety, the whole 
grove would inſtantly unite and expel lim REY the 


premiſes. 


| THE JACKDAW- 4 | 

- his very common bird hass large head 3 in pete 
to its body; the hind part of which is of a fine light grey 
colour, which gives it the appearance of a cravat. The 
breatt and belly are duſky, inclining to ein ereous; and 
the body is black, Aightly gloſſed with blue. 

The jackdaw is a docile and eee bud, FER : 
quenting ſteeple, ruined caſtles, and high cliffs, where 
it builds its neſt, and feeds on inſects, ſeeds, and grain. 
Indeed it is very voracious, and of ſuch a thieviſh- diſpo- 
ſition, that it frequently carries off much more than it 
OR > can 
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can conſume. In fact, it is extremely injurious t, 


farmers and gardeners, and therefore is continually Pro 


nm and eps e 00 various eee | 


+.. {Þ * 4 


THE Jay. 


"This | is one * the moſt 3 of o our r Britiſh birds; 
the forehead is white, ſtreaked with black, the head i 


covered with very long feathers, capable of being erefte( 


at pleaſure ; the neck, breaſt, back, and belly, are of 
faint purple colour, daſhed with grey; and the greater 
coverts of the wings are moſt elegantly barred wicht 


lively hue, black and white. 
The jay. feeds on fruits, and is very injurious to gardens, 


In winter it derives part of its fubfiſtance from acorns 
and will ſometimes kill ſmall birds. Its native note 4 


very diſagreeable; but ſuch is its docility, that it is caſh 
taught to imitate the human voice. There are variou 
ſpecies, all fiſtinguiſhed by the 9 tints of tber 


_ plumage. EY 


THE pag nf 1 


The magpye ranks among the moſt elegant bun 


the crow kind. Its colours, black, green, white, purple 


with the rich gilded variations of its tail, juſtly entitle it 
to admiration ; but theſe natural perfections are not a litt 


depreciated by its ambition and affectation. Vain 


reſtleſs, loud, and quarrelſome, it is every where an ut 


welcome en and lecms to IEG A dell in mii. 


chief... 
This bird lives not wols Dp worms. Py inſets but 
alſo on ſuch ſmall animals of the feathered race as it 


S___ overcome. It has alſo the inſolence to teaze tit 


4 largel 


'th 


| and vociferation. 
ſpeak; but its articulations are too brill and ap. to be | 


Cbougk. 


largeſt quadrupeds, when it is ſure that its petulance will 
eſcape puniſhment. It often perches itſelf on the back 
of a ſheep or an ox, picking out the inſects that lodge 
there, chattering, and tormenting the animal on which it 
treſpaſſes; and, on any ſymptom of diſpleaſure from the 


ufferer ſtret ches out its neck in a menacing poſture. 


No food comes amiſs to the magpye: and it ſeems ac- 
tuated by a foreſight not uſual with gluttons: for wheh 
it is ſatisfied for the preſent, it reſerves the remainder of 
the feaſt till. a future occaſion. . Tn a tame ſtate, it will 
hide its food when it has finiſhed a repaſt ; and, after a 
time, return to the ſecret hoard with renewed: appetite 
It has ſometimes been taught to 


a perfect imitation of the human voice. 
TUR 600 6 

The bird, which generally obtains the epithet of Cor- 
nh, is almoſt as large as the crow, and nearly of the 
fame ſhape. The bill, legs, and feet, are red; but thi 


plumage is wholly black. 
It is capable to a high degree of domeſtication; and is 


remarkable for the uncommon ſoftneſs of its ache tat 


when it applies for food to thoſe who careſs it; and 
equally remarkable for its frightful fhriek, when it 18 


alarmed. | : 
In its wild ſtate it ſhews a great timidity of diſpofi- | 
tion, and feeks the moſt ſequeſtered retreats to build its 


veſt in. This bird is found in the Alps, Crete, Ireland, 
and Wales, as w el as in the county of Cornwall. 
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| with a yellow bar; and the two middle feathers of thy 


New Guinea, threw much new light on the ſubject, aul 
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have denied it legs; which the romantic habizp, aſcribel 


192 Oriole... Bird of Parad(f*. 


THE ORKIOLE., 


A very beautiful bird, common in ſeveral parts 6 
Europe and India, where it inhabits the woods, and ſuf. 
pends its neſt very artfully between the ſlender branches, 
on the ſummits of ancient oaks. It has a loud note, ex. 
preſſing ſomething like its name. 

The oriole is about the ſize of the thruth the head 
and whole body of the male are of a bright yellow co. 
lour; and the bill is red. The wings are black, markel 


tail are of the ſame colour, while the reſt have yell 
tips. The female is 2 a dull green hue, with duſky 
wings. 


THE BIRD OF PARADISE» ol 


This is ; by far the -moſt beautiful genus in all the or 
der of picæ, and, indeed, ſome ſpecies are unrivalle 
among the feathered tribes; but, being conſi ned to the 
remoteſt regions of the Eaſt, they were little known by 
our beſt ornithologiſts, till 'Sognerat, in his voyage i 


deſcribed ſeveral ſpecies which had hitherto eluded the 


g notice of every other naturaliſt. 


Whatever is rare and beautiful is ſure to give rife to 


fiction. Some have deſcribed the bird of paradiſe as at 


inhabitant of air, living only on the dew of heaven, aut 
never reſting on the earth; and, to complete the abſurdity, 


to it, had indeed rendered unneceſſary. 
The Europeans were, for a long time, the dupes a 


their own credulity. The natives of the Moluccs 
f whe 
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d of Parade. © 193 
ghere this bird is common, perceiving the inclination 
of voyagers to purchaſe it; on account of the extraor- 
dinary beauty of its plumage, and being aware that its 
feet by no means correſponded with the general ele- 
gance of its appearance, cut off thoſe members, and thus 
confirmed the idea which ignorance had firſt adopted. 
As the bird of paradiſe poſſeſſed a ſort of celeſtial beauty. 
it was honoured with an imaginary heavenly refidence, 
whence it received its name, and has ftill preſerved it; 
thbugh it is undeniable that the habits of this genus are 
predaceous, and that its qualities entitle] it neither to * | 
miration nor reſpect. N 

There are two kinds of theſe birds t one is about 
the ſize of a pigeon, the other not larger than a lark. 
Both varieties are ſufficiently diſ.inguifſhed from all other 
birds, not only -by:the-ſuperior luſtre of their tints, but 
by the feathers of the tail; there being two long. flender 
flaments, bearded only at the end, which proceed from 
the upper part of the rump, and extend far beyond the 
tal, This appendage * is not. common to the whole 
genus, but every ſpecies has ſome peculiarity i in the con- 
ſtruction of the plumage, which we find in no other of 3 
the feathered tribes. 

Theſe magnificent birds aſſociate 3 in large focks, and 
thus fluter throught the delightful ſpicy groves. of their | 
native oriental iſlands.” From the rapidity of their flight, 
35 well as from their 1 0 continually on the wing, 
they are ſometimes ca ed the ſwallows. of Tertiate. 
However, as the c cg! Ari where t they breed are nach 
cally viſited with forms of thugdgr s and of 9010 at en 8 
times they : ar ſeldom ſeen; from . wh Fa . circum! 


they are 1 to migrate into other regions. | 
K About 
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194 King of the Birds of Paradiſe. 

About the beginning of Auguſt, they collect in great, 
numbers, and, according to the prevailing opinion of, 
the inhabitants of the Moluccas, follow their king, who. 
is diſtinguiſhed from his ſubjects by the vivid beauty of 
his plumage, and the voluntary homage which they pay 
him. In the evening, they perch on the higheſt trees 
of the foreſt, and particularly on one bearing a. red. 
berry, which appears to be their favourite food, The 
natives, who make a profitable trade in killing and ſel · 
ling them to the more curious Europeans, conceal them. 
ſelves in thoſe trees to which the birds reſort ; and, hav. 
ing furniſhed themſelves with arrows, exert their utmoſt, 

art and dexterity to ſhoot the king; in which, if they 
ene) the flock becomes an * - n 


1 


THE KING OF THE BIRDS * PARADISE. 


Though every ſpecies of theſe birds has its peculiar. 
beauties in tints, or conformation of plumage, the king, 
by the concurrent teſtimony of all, is allowed to be the 
moſt ſingular and worthy of notice. Strange, however, 
as it may appear, he has been ſo variquſiy deſcribed and 
figured, that it would be difficult to recognize the real 
bird, were it not for his colours, and the two long 
filiform appendages of his tail. Accerding to Sonneratt, 
our beſt author! here, the king is about the ſize of the 
| European blackhid. The greater part of his external 

plumage is of à bright and vivid e carmine, and all his 
colours have a ſoft and filky appearance, in ſome parts 
bearing the gloſs « of po metal. The twe filaments, 
or ſhafts, which proceed from the rump, are blackiſh, 


without beards, _ extend far below the tail and wings- 
| Near 


* 


442K. 
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Near their extremities, theſe 2 bearded, and, 
convolving themſelves, form a pretty large circle of a an 
1 755 mn Wa und e | 

7 THE Cuckow.. 8 


The x nore of the cuckow is univerſally ne 1. 
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is real hiſtory, and the country, or place, to which it mi- 


grates, are involved in no little obſcuritꝛʒ. * 
The bill and claws of the cuckow are ſmaller * 


weaker than thoſe of other rapacious fowls. It has round 
prominent noſtrils on the ſurface of the bill, which 


alone diſtinguiſh it from all other birds. The lower 


part of the body is of a yellowiſh colour, with black 
tranſverſe lines under the throat, and on the top of the 


breaſt : the head, the upper part of the body, and the 


wings, are beautifully marked with tawny and black 


tranſparent ſtripes; and on the top of the head are a few 


white ſpots. 5 legs are feathered down to the very 
feet. | 

The arrival of kh S is cates; at leaſt in 
this country, as the harbinger of ſpring. The note of 
this bird is fo uniform, that its name in every language 


is derived from it; and i in all countries it has been figu- 


ratively' uſed in a ſimilar opprobious ſenſe. This re- 
proach may. probably be. traced to its em loying the neſt 
of a different bird, in which. to depoſit its eggs, and 
leaving the care of its y young to ſome other of the winged 
creation. A water wagtail, or even a hedge- -ſparrow, 
frequently officiates. as. hgurſe to the young cuckow's 


brood; and if they happen to be hatched at the ſame 


, We have. borpaingd part of this Arden from the Young Gen- 


tleman's and Lady s Magazine, for March, 17995 in W a —— 
figure is given of this elegant ſpecies, 


— time 


Cucloww. 


time with the genuine offspring, they quickly extrude 
the latter from the neſt. | 

When the young cuckow is ſufficiently fledged, it 
ſoon quits its ſuppoſititious parent, and purſues its native 
propenſities. What becomes of the family in winter is 
as little known as the retreat of the ſwallows. Some ima - 
gine them to lie torpid in hollow trees; and Willoughby 
tells us a curious ſtory of ſome logs of wood being put 
into an oven to heat, when a cuckow being revived in 
this extraordinary manner, began to utter its note, to 
the great aſtonifſiment of thoſe who were preſent. Pro- 
bably it migrates to warmer climates; for certain it i; 
that it cannot exiſt during the winter in this country, 
The following beau'5ful ode to the cuckow, by Logan 
is 1 5 of its natural N 


Hail, beauteous dunner of the grove! 
Thou meſſenger of ſpring ! 

Now heaven repairs thy rural ſeat, 
Any woods thy welcome ring. 


What time the daiſy decks the green, 
Thy certain voice we hear; 
Haſt thou a ſtar to guide thy path, 
Or mark the rolling year? 


Delight ful vifitant | with thee 
I hail, the time of flowers; | 
Aad hear the ſound of muſic ſweet, 
From birds among the bowers. 


The ſchool-boy, wandering through the wood, 
To pull the primroſe OE RC 
Starts, the new voice of ſpring to hear, 
Aru imitates thy lay. CREE 
A What 


What 


What time the pea puts in the bloom, 
Thou flieſt thy vocal vale; 
An annual gueſt in other was 


Another ſpring to hal. . ed wg and wo ; 
Sweet bird ? thy bower is ever „dee, 1 513 e 
Thy ſky is ever clear; { OGDO 7 ei- 5 
Thou haſt no ſorrow in thy ſonſg g 
No winter in thy year I 75 tg 
O could J fly, I'd fly with thee f 1 u, en 
We'd make with joyful wing, a, 
Our annual viſit o'er the globe, A 7 
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This ſmall bird, WIRE is about Gees EE js 
the expanſion of its wings is eleven inches, has its colours 
pencilled in the moſt elegant manner, though its pla- 
mage is marked with the plaineſt kinds. The bill is 


lender, round, and pointed ; the noſtrils are concave and 
naked, the tongue long, cylindrical, and terminating in 


a hard point, and the feet are formed for climbing. 


Pennant is of opinion that the wryneck is a bird of 
paſſage. It generally appears a little before the cuckow, 
and builds in the hollows of trees, forming its neſt of dry 
graſs. It has a very ſingular and whimſical method of 


turning its neck round, and bringing its head over its 


ſhoulders; whence it has received its name. It alſo 


peſſeſſes the faculty of erecting the feathers of its head, 


like the jay. Its uſual food is ants, which it tranfixes 
with the ſharp end * its e and then : draws * 
nnn 3 : * 
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THE WOODPECK 1 


There are ſeveral ſpecies of this genus of bind, fuch 
as the green, the great ſpotted, the leſſer ſpotted, and the 
three-toed woodpecker; but, though they differ in colour 
and ſize, they correſpond in manners and habitudes, In 
every part of the world ſome of theſe birds are to be 
found]; and the wiſdom of Providence, in the admirable 
-contrivance and adaptation of the parts of animals to 
their reſpective ſituations, cannot be better illuſtrated 
than from this tribe. 
Wood peckers ſubſiſt entirely on inſects; : nd their 
principal action is that of climbing up and down the 
branches and trunks of trees. For the purpoſe of pro- 
curing their food, they are provided with a long ſlender 
tongue, armed with a ſharp point, barbed on each fide, 
which they can dart into the clefts of the bark of trees, 
transfixing and extracting the concealed inſects. 
When a woodpecker diſcovers. a hollow rotten tree, 
likely to contain its favourite inſets, it immediately 
begins boring, till it opens the whole internal habitation, 
It then emits a loud cry, which alarming the inſect co- 
lony, the whole is inſtantly put in motion, and devoured 
at the pleaſure of their ſucceſsful aſſailant. It ſometimes 
alſo opens ant-hills in the ground, and lures the diſturbed 
inſects by protruding its long red tongue, on which the 0 
ants ſettle with avidity, and are e drawn into By 1 
the vortex of its throat. | | 
This bird builds its neſt in the cavities of trees, and t 
lays five or ſix eggs in all. It forms its manſion with 


much neatneſs, but uſes neither ſtraw, feathers, nor any 2 
other kind of —_ 9 the . of ig 
x Guinea 8 
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Guinea and Brazil fuſpend their neſts from the extre- 


mity of trees with matehleſs art and contrivance, in or- 
der to ſecure the eggs and young 1 1 the eee of 


monkeys and 1 


Tur NUT HATCH | R 8. bi 
5743 . 0 


This bird, which 3 is a native of ena and various 
parts of Europe, i is about ſix inches long, and the expan- 
fon of its wings, nine. The bill is long and ſtrait; the 
crown of the head, the back, and the coverts of the 


wings, are of a fine bluiſh-grey ; and the breaſt and belly, 


of a dull orange colour. 
Dr. Plott, in his natural hiſtory of Oxford ſhire, informs 
us, that this bird, by inſerting | its bill into the crack of a 


tree, can utter a "violent ſound or noiſe, as if the wood 
were ſplitting, which may be. heard at a conſiderable 


diſtance. It poſſeſſes the faculty of running up and 


down the trunks of trees, and feeds not only on infects, 
but nuts; of which it lays, up a ſtore i in the cavities of 
rees, where it builds its neſt. In autumn it begins to 
make a kind of chattering noiſe, but! Is s filent during | the 
greater pare of the Ts 


4 38043 4 $127 nüt FH CI MRTEFLM OD 
rue ciner. ucts 

Mn ena might he produced of * cre» 
aalen of mankind formerly, with reſpect to this bird. 
It is the halcyon of the ancient naturaliſts, and was 
fabled to build its neſt on the Waves, during the moſt 
tranquil ſeaſons; and hence the poets have, in all ages, 
uled the term halcyon days, to denote a ſtate of peace 
and felicity. The fictions, which originated in pagan 
d. have been ſeriouſly adopted by St. Ambroſe, 
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King-fiher.... 


who tells us with ſuperſtitious ſimplicity, that Providence, 
to manifeſt his kindneſs, grants a perfect e xemption 
from ſtorms, during the period that this bird requires. to 
hatch her young. The ſeamen,” adds he, are not 
ignorant of this bleſſing ; they call this interval of fair 
weather, their halcyon; days, and are particularly anxious 

to ſeize the opportunity, as they 2 then ger 
tion to dread.” 

Tue king - fi ſlier, 1 is a beautiful and an extraor- 
dinary bird, but it little deſerves the praiſe which the 
romantic writers of antiquity have heaped upon it. It 
unites, however, in itſelf ſomewhat appertaining to 
almoſt every tribe. It poſſeſſes appetites for prey, like 
the rapacious Kinds; and an attachment to water, like 
the aquatic fowls. It poſſeſſes alſo the beautiful plumage 
of the peacock, the delicate thadings of the humming 
bird, the mort legs of the ſwallow, and the bill of the 
crow. 

This bird” frequents the banks of rivers, and feeds on. 
fiſhes, which it catches in ſurpriſing numbers, confider# 2 
ing its clumſy form, and diminutive fize. - It is almoſt 
confta.itly in action; and, on a clear day, its plumage 
exhibits an aſtoniſhing diverſity of brilliant colours, while 
the bird i:felf remains in the air. 

During the ſeaſon of incubation, the fidelity and at- 

tachment of the male are exemplary: he brings the 

- female ſuch large ſupplies of $ſh; that ſhe is generally 
plumper at that ſeaſon, than any other. The young are 15 
hatched at the end of twenty days; but do not acquire 
the beauty of their plumage in perfection, till after the 
firſt molting ſeaſon. The ſpecies: of 1 ne” are 
pretty numerous, and widely diffuſed. | 4 | 
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THE BEESEATER«- 


This bird is about the ſize of the black-bitd, and is 
ſhaped like the king-fiſher, The bill js ke that of thie © | 


halcyon tribe, except that it is a little more incurvated ;. 
the tongue is long, ſlender, and; fringed: at the tip; and 


the feet are exactly like thoſe of the king · ſiſner. Indeed: 


it reſembles that bird in the general brilliancy of its 


colours, but its appetites- are totally different; it feeds 
on bees, inſects, and ſometimes on ſeeds. It is common 
in Italy, and particularly ſo in the iſland of Candia, or 
Crete, but is neuer ſeen in England. Other ſpecies of 


this beautiful little bird are found. in the. oriental regions, 
&c. but ! in Bengals | 


DE. | THE nor 
This bird occaonally viſits the Britiſh ;Nknds has 


is found-in various- parts of Europe and Africa. The 


Turks: call it by a name ſignifying the meſſenger- bird 


and the Swedes conſider. its- appearance as ominous of 
war. In our own country likewiſe, it was formerly 


deemed: the harbinger of ſome dire calamit. 
The hoopoe is a-ſmall bird, and feeds on various in- 


ſects, berries, and: vegetables. It breeds. in hollow trees, 
and receives its name from its note. The head is adorns- 


ed with. a moſt beautiful creſt; a ſingularity, which may 
well diſtinguiſh it: from all other birds. It riſes about 


an inch and an half high, and is compoſed of two ſeries | 
of Rt hich the bird can n. or e at ou 


ſure, 
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202 Creeper... Hummingbird. 


| fined ta the weſtern hemiſphere. The diſtinguiſhing 


THE CREEFPER>. 


This is a ſmall bird, about the ſize of the wren, which 
is generally ſeen adhering to the trunks and boughs of 
trees, and creeping along them like the woodpecker, 
Beſides the common creeper, there are various ſpecies 
found in different parts of the world: one is called the 
wall creeper, which is fometimes ſeen in England. 
It receives its name from creeping up 22 250 bot builds 


ts neſt] in the holes of trees. 


THE ** 


6 


© Linnzus enumerates more than twenty ſpecies of 
this very beautiful genus of birds, which is wholly con- 


characters of the family are, that the beak is fubulated 


and terminating in a fine tube or pipe; the tongue is 


filiform, and rendered tubular by the junction of two 


6 and that the feet are formed for walking. 


- 'Fhefe birds are found to vary in fize from that of a 
finall wren to that of a humble bee, and confequently 
are, without. diſpute, the finalleſt of the feathered race. 
An European can ſcarcely conceive how much theſe 
numerous minute tribes. add to the beauty of a rich 
tranſatlantie landſcape. ' No fooner is the fun above 


the horizon, than humming birds, of different kinds, are 


feen fluttering inceffantly about flowers, without reſting - 
on them. Their wings are in fuch rapid motion, that it 
is impofſfible to diſcern their colours, but by their efful- 
gence. They are inceſſantly flitting from flower to 
flower, and eatrafting the mellifluous juices ; for which 


Pong they are W with forked tongues, calcu- 


lated 


Hummingbird. ne, £203 


lated to enter the cups of the flowers, and to rifle their 


nectareous ſtores ; the, ſole ſubſiſtence, it ſeems, of theſe 


innocent birds. The quick movement of their wings 
produces a kind of n bara and from this they 
derive their name. 

Thefe birds ſuſpend Dir" dens em the extremities 


of the ſmall branches of different trees wirli furprifing 


{kill, and line them in the moſt elegant manner. The 
eggs are about the ſize of à ſmall pea, and tlie male arid 
female relieve each other in the” office of incubation. 
At the end of twelve days, the young burſt their ſhell, 
and atthat time are ior mach larger than a common bias 
bottle fir. Wollt Dns S186 = 1 0 
The Hades bee boring dn o was + a in 
high eſtimation among the Indians, as an ornament for 
their belts and head dreſſes. Thefe birds are caught on 
rings ſmeared with a viſcous ſubſtance. The feathers 
are dried in ſtoves, Which is Wan to be the n means 
of preſerving'their . e en een ae 
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Biavs of the "thick Kind have" foot unt Ui " 


with ſkin; and netvods at 'the poihts, ſerving as ſtrajhers 


fo their food. Theit legs are hort, Nerger formed a 
ſwimming, and their toes eoptiettd By" i S232 
They paſs the greateſt part of their time in the water; 
but . breed on land!” 5 1:49 aff Jon 711 1u8 
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THE SWANs 


Of theſe * birds, there are two i the 
wild and the tame. The former is a native of the hyper- 
borean regions, and only migrates into eur — 

latitudes when compelled by the ſeverity of the cold 
I It frequents the lakes and foreſts of Lapland, in common 
with other aquatic fowl, during the ſummer months; A 
| there alſo it rears its young. 
| The wild ſwan is much leſs. than: the tame, and 5 is of 
| an aſh-colour along the back, and on the tips of the 
| 5 wings; the eyes are bare and yellow, and the legs are 
duſky. Its cry is very loud, and may he heard at a great 
diſtance. In the new ſettlements of Cumberland county, 
ni in New Holland. black N are Jeon. af common as the 
W || white with us. | 
F | The tame ſwan is two well "DR to require a minute 
deſcription. It is the largeſt of Britiſh birds, and of all 
others the moſt majeſtic and pictureſque, when exerciſ. 
ing its native propenſities in the water. It lays ſeven or 
eight eggs, and is, nearly two months in hatching. It 
_Jubſiſts chiefly on aquatic __ and roots, but ſometimes 
devours inſets; 

The ſwan was conſidered as a very. delicate viand 
among the ancients ; by whom the gooſe, however, was 
reprobated as wholly. .indigeſtible. | The . revolutions of 
manners have, ſhould ſeem, inyerted taſtes as. well as 
opinions: the gooſe is become a; high. favourite with 

| modern epicures, while the ſwan is ſeldom ferved up, 
except for the purpoſe of magnificence or oſtentation. 

But this is not the only circumſtance in which the 

_ ancients miſlead or confound us; they ſpeak highly of my 
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that it is the moſt» filent or:diflonant in its note af all. 
aquatic fowl.: We can only account for the natratives. 

which they have handed down in this reſpect, by ſuppoſ- 
ing that ſome mythological meaning was concealed in- 


their aſcription of melody to the fwan ; for it would be- 


ridiculous to imagine that its voice, me more than its 


nature, could . "RIG a clogs: 173 the: * 8 


W. 
The ſwan is ſuppoſed to Wee a ne years, 


and is confidered as one among the firſt ornaments. of | 
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The bill 3 1 | the „ charateriſtic which. difin- 
guiſhes the gooſe kind from all the feathered tribe. In 
other birds it is round and wedge-like, or crooked at the 
extremity!z in the goofe family it is flat and broad, formed 


for the purpoſe of : ſkimming, from ponds and lakes the 


mantling weeds which grow upon their ſurfaces. 


Though this tribe does not reject animal food, it wile _ 
kogly ſubſiſts on vegetable, and ſeldom ſeeks any other. 
The body is large; notwithſtanding which, the appetites 


are not very craving. The fecundity of the kind is in 
proportion to the facility with which their. food is pro- 


cured; and their various good qualities haye operated 
on man to take them from a ſtate of nature, and render 
them domeſtic. Ho long they have been reclaimed 
from their original independence, is not eaſy to be aſcer, 
tained, The time muſt have been very remote, if we 


may judge from the many changes wrought in their 


colours, their figures, and even Their internal 3 8 


by human cultivation, 


vocal powers uf this bird ; ; and experience philly Hiss, 
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206 . Sog. | 
The different ſpecies of theſe fowls, in a wild ſtate, 
are ſimple in their colourings. When an exact deſcrip. 
tion of the plumage of one wild gooſe, or wild duck, is 
given, it will to a feather correſpond with that of any 
other; but in the tame er. no two os _—_ e are 
* alike. | 

The fleſh of the tame — is e very: A 
eating, and it is no leſs valued in ſome places, particu- 
larly in the Lincolnſhire fens, for its feathers. In that 
county, an individual proprietor will ſometimes poſleſs a 
thouſand old geeſe; which, in one ſeaſon, will increafe 
ſeven fold, and are generally plucked five times in a 
year. This is certainly a very cruel operation; but, as 
quills form a valuable article of commerce, in this as in 
many other caſes, the inhumanity of the action is over- 
looked, in'the neceſſity that ther: and the profit that 
| attends it. 

The tame female is very nEducus in hveking her 
eggs, but has her place ſometimes ſupplied by the gander. 
When the young are excluded, the pride of the gander is 
raiſed to an inconceivable height: confidering himſelf 
as a champion to defend his progehy; he reſolutely pur- 
ſues dogs, and even men, when they approach too near. 
He hiſſes and ſtretches out his neck as if he were fur- 
niſhed with weapons of annoyance; and, when the ob- 
ject of his animoſity has retired, he returns to the female 
in triumph, ann e e Vis ape” Ms a3 $16 ow 
ras victory. — 
The domeftic veel vi are ene altowe#: to be pro- 

r from the grey - lag, the largeſt ſpecies found in 
Britain. To deſeribe all the wild ſpecies” would ſwell 
this article to an immoderate length. Fhe principal are 


the grey - leg, the barn gooſe, TO white-fronted r 
Hane "the 


the Canada gooſe, the blue - winged gooſe, the Muſcovy 
zooſe, the fpur-winged gooſe, the antarctic or white- 
winged gooſe, the mountain gooſe of Spitzbergen, and 
the mountain e at the Cape of Good Hope. 
| THE DUCK. W 
There are numerous ea of this genus, een the 
tame duck, the wild, the eider, the velvet, the fcoter, the 
tufted, the ſcaup, the golden-eye, the burrough, the pin- 
tail, the long-tailed, the pochard, the ferruginous, the 
gadwall or gray, the gargenny, the broad-beaked,' the 
morillon, the grey-headed, the little brown and white, 


the whiſtling, the white-bellied, the Barbary or Guinea 


duck, the great black, the black-crefted, the Muſeovy, 
and various others, beſides teal and widgeon. The 


characters of the family are, that the beak is ſhorter in 


propdrtion, than that of the gooſe, ſtrong, flat, or de- 
preſſed, and commonly furniſhed with a nail at the ex- 
tremity. The feet are proportionably longer than thoſe 
of the gooſe kind, the legs are ſhorter, the beak — 55 
and the body more compreſſed. 

Tame ducks are reared with great facility, aut as 
frequenuy by hens, as by their own kind. Let this 
does not alter any of their habits; for no ſooner are they 
able to walk, than they defert their foſter dam, and direct 
their courſe, if poſſible, to their favourite element: while 
ſhe in vain tries to recal them from the apparent danger; 
and with marks of terror clucks round the brink of the 
water, in which they are, at 0 time, feimming for 
pleaſure. | | * 2G 4 : 

Fhe common 8 wth tame ducks derive - their 
"__ from the ulld, and 1 be traced to that bird 


EET 


208 Huck. 
by unerring characters. Though the diakes vary. in 
colour, they all retain the curled feathers of the tail, and 
both ſexes, the ſhape of the bill peculiar to the wild kind. 
Nature, indeed, ſeems to ſport with the colours of all 
domeſtic animals, that mankind may, with more facility, 
diſtinguiſh and claim: their reſpective property. 

Tame ducks are extremely beneficial to mankind; and, 
as they ſubſiſt on loſt. corn, worms, . ſnails, and other 
inſeQs,. they are not expenſive keeping. They lay a 
-great number ef eggs annually, and may be fatted with 
_ and expedition. 

The principal difference . wild and tame 

8 tics ariſes from their ſize, and the nature of thoſe 
places from which they derive their ſubſiſtence, The 
feveral varieties of wild ducks aſſociate together in Hocks. 
during the winter, fly in pairs during the ſummer, and. 
rear their young by the water-fide,.or at leaſt in moiſt 
ſituations, The neſts are generally compoſed: of long 
graſs, mixed with heath, and lined with feathers; but, in 
proportion as the climate becomes colder, they are more 
artificially conſtructed, and 6. "Fi with ſtill warmer 

linings. 

- Thoſe which viſit this country! at the approach of 
winter, and therefore may be called birds of paſſage, 
are neither ſo fat nor well flavoured as the ducks which 
continue with- us the whole year. As ſoon as they ar- 
rive in this iſland, they fly in ſearch of a proper brumal 
refidenee ;.in-the choice of which, they have two objects 
in view, plenty of food, and ſecurity from moleſtation. 
To this end, they prefer lakes in the vicinity of. marſhes 
and thickets, where inſects are moſt abundant, and where 
they can have a ſpeedy retreat in caſe of annoyance. 


1510 GT all their Lures the fowlers make ter- 
xible 
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rible havock among them; and decoy-ducks are tamed to 
inveigle them into nets, from PRION Shay in vain n 
to extricate themſelves. 2 

The decoys in Lincolnſhire lett for confiderable fon, 
annually, and from them the London market is chiefly 
ſupplied with this delicate fowl. Upwards of thirty 
thouſand ducks, widgeon, and teal, are {aid to have been 
ſent up in the courſe of one ſeaſon, Som ten decoys in 
the vicinity of Wainfleet, 25 


THE GQOSANDER« 

This bird belongs to the gooſe genus, with whick it 
agrees in moſt particulars. It frequents our rivers and 
les, eſpecially in ſevere winters: but, during the ſum- 
mer, retires far north, for the purpsſe of breeding, and 
is never ſeen even in the more ſouthern parts of this 
iſland, It feeds entirely on fiſh j which communicates 
ſuch a rankneſs to iy rl, that it is ſcarcely eatable. 


THz AUK,/ OR, RASOR-BILL. 


This bird; which is a native of the northern parts of 
Europe, is about eighteen inches long, and the expanſion 
of the wings twenty-ſeven. The bill is pretty long, 
black, ſtrong, and ſharp at the edges; the upper man- 
dible being marked with four tranſverſe grooves, And 
the lower with thtee. The head, throat; and entire up. 
per fide of the body, are black, but the tips of the loſſer 
quill-feathers on the _ are white, 45 ty che whole 
under fide of the body.” RIC 17 Nut 
| Theſe birds fix their abedes eur che — 

lofty rocks whieh overhang the feà, where they make'a 
wy groteſque re from the ſingular order af 

| the 


ro Petre. 
the rows, in which they fit one above another, The 
eggs are a favourite food with the natives of thoſe iſſandz 


&c. where they are found; to ſecure which, they wil 
frequently riſque their lives in places of the moſt immi. 
nent danger. The auk, indeed, lays but one egg, but 


then it is very large in proportion to the bird; and, if 
taken or deſtroyed, it produces another to ſupply is 
place till the third time. It builds no neſt, but depoſits 


the eggs with ſuch nice equilibrium on the edge of a rock 


as to prevent them from falling off: though, if once dif 


Placed, it is extremely difficult,' and ſometimes impoſ: 
fible, * human art to give them exactly the ſame poſit 
tion. A very large ſpecies of auk breeds in the iſle of 
St. Kilda about the beginning of May, and retires about 
the middle of June. 


THE PETREL. | 


Of this marine « bird, there are ſeveral ſpecies; the dif- 


tinguiſhing characters of which are, that the bill is ſtrait 
and hooked at the extremity ; that the noſtrils are cylin- 


drical and tubular; that the legs are naked above the 
knees; and that a ſharp ſpur, pointing downwards, ſup 
oY the place of the hind toe. 

The common petrel, called alſo the an is com- 
mon on the iſle of St. Kilda ; where it breeds, and con- 
tinues the greateſt part of the year. It lays one large 
egg, and the young are excluded about the middle of 
June. This bird feeds on the blubber or fat of whales, 
and fimilar ſubſtances; which, being ſoon convertible into 
oil, at once ſupplies them with the means of defence, 25 
well as proviſion for their young. Indeed the whole 
genus of pars. poſſeſs the peculiar faculty of ſpouting 


from 
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from their bill to a conſiderable diſtance a large quantity 


of pure oil, and this they neves fail to do on the ap- 
proach of an enemy: ſo that the natives, who eſteem this 


ſubſtance peculiarly - beneficial in En, So N 


take care to ſeize them by ſurprize. 
One ſpecies of theſe birds, known by the.: name of 
the ſtormy petrel, from their appearance being deemed a 


| preſage of bad weather, are almoſt continually at ſea. 


They are diſperſed over the vaſt Atlantic ocean, at the 
greateſt diſtance from land, often following veſſels in 
expectation of picking ap any ore that 98800 . to 
tome overboard, | | | 


9 


THE ALBATROSS. j 


This bird is one of the largeſt and moſt formidable of 
all the tribes of aquatic fowl. 
Southern ocean ; particularly about the Cape of Good 
Hope, and Cape Horn. The body is large, and the 
wings, when extended, meaſure ten feet, from tip to tip. 


The bill, which is fix inches long, is yellowiſh, and ter- 


minates in a crooked potnt. The top of the head is of a 
bright brown; the back is more eee and the 
belly is white. 

Such are the edding traits in the gene of the ha 
troſs; but theſe alone would give us a very inadequate 
idea of its hiſtory, It preys on the wing, and not only 


devours a large quantity of fiſh; but'/ſuck water fowl as 
it is able to apprehend by ſurpriſe; In our northern 


ſeas, one dreary expanſe, ruffled by winds; and ſeem» 
ingly abandoned by every claſs of. animated nature, pre» 
ſents itſelf 3 but, in the tropical ſeas, and in the ſouthern 


AY the ſcene is enlivened by- — birds, al- 
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ternately purſuing and purſued. Every differ ſpecies 
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focial qualities. Between the penguin and it, there 


the fame breeding places, uſually ſome unfrequented 


; eee larger than the ſwan, and nearly of the ſame 

mape and colour. Its neck is long, and the toes are il 
connected by webs. The chief peculiarity, howenth 

of the pelicaàn lies in the enormous bill, and the extract. 
dinarꝝ pouch underneath. The former is fifteen inches 
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-of the gull kind is there ſeen hovering on the wing, 4 
an immenſe diſtance from the ſhore. The fl ying- fi is 
"continually riing to elude its enemies of the deep; bat 
in eſcaping one danger it frequently falls into another, 
Juſt as it riſes, the dolphin is ſeen to dart after it, though 
generally in vain ; but the gull is often ſucceſsful; 
- while the albatroſs, purſuing the gull, compels it to re. 
linquifh or difgorge-its prey. Thus the whole horizon 
' preſents one general ſcene of rapacity and — at 
ſtratagem, aud 'evadion,? 
No bird, perhaps, is We of rapuerig it felf ſo 
long on the boſom of the air as the albatroſs. It ſeldom 
approaches the land, except during the ſeaſon of incy- 
dation; but continues hovering, night and day, on the 
wing, Prey inſenſible of fatigue, but 1 ap- 
pearing as if emaciated with hunger. 
Though this bird may be Juſtly deemed one of the 
ęgreateſt tyrants of the deep, it is not deſtitute of ſome 


ſeems to be a reciprocal affection: they always chuſe 


land; here their neſts are contiguous, and Ne. ny 
era Bon is mne | 


- 
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Ii THE PELICAN. | 
#70 en in 5 


The common We for there are See 1 ſpecies 


long 
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long, from the point to the 1 of the mouth, 
which is placed at ſome, diſtance behind the eyes. From 


pecie 


— the lower edges of the under chap is ſuſpended a large 


; but 
bother. of containing fifteen quarts of water. This appendage + 
hough Wil we bird ĩs capable of contracting or diſtending at plea- 
gef: are. When empty, it is ſcarcely perceptiblez hut when 
to f. e pelican has been ſuccefful in fiſuing, it becomes di- 
ated to an incredible extent: for the firſt thing which the 


bird wiſhes to effect in fiſhing, is to repleniſn its bag, 


Orizon 
ng, of 


ſeldon WM fatisfy fix hungry men. 

* incu» Wonderful as the . of the ls js is, no 
on the doubt, it falls very ſhort of thed fables that have been 
ys ap- invented concerning it. We have been gravely amuſed 
| with ſtories' of its feeding its young with its own blood, 
of the WY 2nd of filling its pouch with water to ſupply them in the 
f ſone WM deſerts. Struck with its extraordinary figure, mankind 
tber i feem to have been willing to ſupply it with no leſs ex- 


chuſe MY traordinary qualities and appetites; and, having found 


uentel I that it poſſeſſed a large reſervoir, they were inclined to 

ir har: convert it to the moſt tender and parental uſes. But the 
1 0 fact is, pelicans are very heavy, ſluggiſh, and voracious 
birds; and poſſeſs no inſtincts but what are neceſſary for 
the preſervation of the kind, and the ſupplying- them- 

ſelves with a ſufficient quantity of food, However, 

they feed their young with macerated fiſh for a time, 
and tend them with affectionate aſſiduity un are 

able to provide for themſelyes. 

With all the ſeeming hebetude of the pelieing<r 1 is” 
not wholly incapable of receiving inſtruction i in a re- 
ckimed ſtate. Father * allures us, that he had 

ſeen 


bag, reaching its whole length, and ſaid to be capable 


and then to retire and feed at leiſure. Tertre affirms, 
felt ſo that it is capable of Need ge as r as would | 


214 . Cormorant. 

ſeen one ſo tame and well educated, that it would go off. 
in the morning, at the word of command, and retun 
before night to its maſter with its pouch full of plunder, 
part of which it would unload for the proprietor's uſe, 
and part it retained for its own ſuſtenance. Geſner 
alſo tells us of a tame pelican, the property of the em. 
peror Maximilian, which lived upwards of eighty m_ 
and __ attended his army on the march. | 


THE CORMORANTs» 


The cormorant is s upwards of "nv feet long, and four 
feet in expanſion. The coverts of the wings, the ſca- 
pulars, and the back, are of a deep green, edged with 
black, and gloſſed with. blue ; the-quill feathers and the 
tail are duſky, and the breaſt and belly are black, The 
_ figure is clumſy, and would indicate ſluggiſhneſs; yet few 
birds are ſo powerfully predaceous. They devour the 
figny tribes in aſtoniſhing numbers, and their digeſtion 
is ſo rapid, that their os Ts. _ always craving, yet 
never ſatiated. 5 

This bird, even in its moſt healthful ſtate, emits a 
very rank and nauſeous ſmell; much more fetid than that 
of putrid fleſh. Its form is diſagreeable, its voice 1s 
hoarſe and croaking, and all its qualities are obſcene. 
It is not, therefore, to be wondered at, that Milton 
ſhould make Satan perſonate this bird, when he ſends 
him to ſurvey with anxiety the beauties of Paradiſe, and 
to fit deviſing death on the tree of life. 

The indefatigable induſtry, and great dexterity, of the 
cormorant in catching fiſh, has induced ſome nations to 
keep it in a tame ſtate. In China, it is ſtill uſed for the 
ee of ane ; but, _—_ employed, a ring is 
conſtantly 
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coaſtantly "PARTY round its throat to prevent it from 
devouring for its. own. uſe, what-is intended for that of 


another. 


THE GANNET, OR soLAND GOOSE., 


This bird is. of the fze of the tame gooſe, but its 
wings are much longer. The bill is ſix inches long, in- 
cines down at the point, aud the ſides are irregularly 
jagge in order to effect a firmer poſſeſſion of its prey. 
Fronf the corner of the mouth proceeds a narrow ſlip of 
black bare ſkin, extending to the hind part of the head, 
and beneath this is à dilatable pouch, like that of the 
I pelican, capable of containing five or ſix entire herrings, 
which, in the breeding ſeaſon, it carries at once to its 
mate, or its young. The colour is chiefly white. Theſe 
birds are extremely numerous in ſome of the Hebrides, 
the Skelig iſlands in Ireland, and the Ferro, between 
Scotland and Norway. But it is in the Baſs iſland, in 
the Frith of Forth, that they are ſeen in the greateſt 
numbers. They lay only one egg at a time, and never 
more than three in a ſeaſon, ſhould they be robbed of 
the firſt and ſecond. The young are reckened moſt 
delicate fleſh, and ſold very dear in Scotland. _ 
The ſoland gooſe is a bird of paſſage. In winter, 4 
it ſeeks the more ſouthern coaſts of Cornwall, or rather 
is motives are determined by the migrations of the ſhoals _ 


el, and ſupply it with an exhauſtleſs — of a food 


i moſt congenial to its 1 | 
i 


ra MAGELLANIC PENGUIN» 


Birds of the penguin kind are ill adapted fie 7 Abe; Ys 
their 


of herrings, which come pouring down the Britiſh chan-. 5 


— 2 2 8 — — Ting 


„ » Magellanic Penguin. 


their wings ſerving rather for paddles to afiſt Their He ies 
greſſive motion, than to raiſe them in the©regions" of 
ether; and their legs are ſo ſingularly conſtructed, that 


they are ſcarcely formed for walking; yet no animals 


can be more admirably fitted for an aquatic life, ſwim. 
ming and diving with equal celtrity and eaſe. As the 


Penguins 'never viſit land, except for the purpoſe of, 


breeding, their plumage derives a ridge from, ſituatibn: 
that part of them which has been continually bathed in 
the water is white, while their backs. and wings are of 
different colours, according to their different ſpecies, 
Their plumage alſo is more. cloſe and warm, than that 
of moſt other birds, fo that the ſea ſeems to be their 


natural element; and, were it not for the neceſſary duty 


of propagating their 3 they would be little ſeen at 
land, and conſequently their hiſtory would be unknown. 
The Magellanic penguin, the largeſt and the moſt re. 
markable of the kind, is nearly the ſize of the common 
gooſe. Its wings are very ſhort, and covered with {lf 
hard feathers, of no uſe in flight. The plumage of the 
upper part of the head, the back, and the rump, is like- 
wiſe ſtiff, and of a black colour: | while the belly and 
breaſt, as is common in this kind, are of a ſnowy AIR 
neſs, except a line of black which croſſes the crop. 
Theſe birds walk with their heads ereft, the fin- like, 
wings appearing as arms z and, when viewed at a df; 
tance, they may not unaptly be compared to ſo mam. 
children with white aprons. They uniformly i feed on fiſh, 
which abound in the latitudes where they frequent; and, 
indeed their obeſity is a proof of the plenty in whic\ 
they live. They dive with great rapidity, and are vo- 
Facious toa "ur 12 5 The Hells however, is rank 
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* fiſhy; yet ſeamen, for want of better fare, are ſome» 
times glad to make a meal on it. 

Theſe fowls are ſocial and gregarious, e 
they come on ſhore; where they are ſeen drawn up in 
tank and file with the albatroſs, as if in deep conſulta- 
tion. They begin laying about the month of Novem- 
ber. Their preparations for laying are ſoon adjuſted: 
a ſmall depreſſion of the earth, without any neſt, an- 
ſwers their purpoſe ; nevertheleſs, the warmth of their 
feathers, and the heat of their bodies, is ſuch, that incu- 
bation is rapidly carried on. The female lays but one 
egg, which is larger than that of the gooſe; and, ſome- 


times, ſeveral agree to lay their eggs in the lame Holes 
and ſit on them by turns. 


THE DIVER, 


Birds Fe this genus have a ſharp, ſtrait, narrow bill, 
linear noſtrils, a pointed tongue, ſerrated near the baſe, 
ſhort wings, and legs placed far backwards, with broad 
feet. The northern diver, one of the moſt remarkable 
of the family, meaſures about three feet and an half in 
length, and four feet and an half in breadth. The head 
and neck are of a deep black; the hind part of the latter 
being ſtreaked with a large white band, ſhaped like a 
1715 creſcent ; and, exactly under the throat, there is a cor 
a reſponding” band. The lower part of the neck is a deep 


th black, tinged with a rich purple gloſs; and the under 
e bite of the body i is wholly white; But the back, the co- 
anch, yerts of the wings, and the N are black, marked 
_ with white ſpots. The tail is very ſhort, and hid by the 
; _ ſcapulars, which are duſky, ſpotted with _ and the 


* legs and toes are black. 5 
| | ky . Theſe — 
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Theſe birds, which frequent the northern ſeas, fred 
wholly on fiſh. The dob- chick belongs to the family; 
and, like the reſt, moves with more facility under the wa- 
ter, than on its ſurface. It raiſes itſelf from that ele. 


ment with difficulty; but, when it has once gained the 
air, it is capable of continuing its flight for a conſider. 
able time, It forms its neſt on the banks of lakes or 


rivers. 


THE GULL. 


This is a pretty large genus, the diſtinguiſhing cha. 
raters of which are, that the bill is long, ſtrait, and in- 
curvated at the extremity ; the tongue is ſlightly cloven; 
the body is light, and covered with thick plumage ; the 
wings are large, and the legs are ſhort. Theſe birds, 
which are almoſt inceſſantly on the wing, feed upon fiſh, 
and are extremely clamorous along the ſhores which they 
frequent. The Britiſh iſlands, particularly the northern 
parts of them, furniſh ſeveral ſpecies. The common 


gull, the moſt numerous of the kind, breeds on the 
ledges of cliffs that impend over the ſea, and during the 


winter ſeaſon frequents almoſt every part of our hore, | 
where the boldneſs of the cliffs preſents a favourable 


ſituation. Like other rapacious birds, it lays but few 
eggs; which circumſtance, added to the number conti- 


nually deſtroyed for ſubſiſtence, has conſiderably thinned 
the breed 1 in many places. 
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OxpeR IV.—GRALLE. 


THE bills of birds among the crane kind are formed for 
the purpoſe of ſearching and examining the bottom of 
pools ; their legs are long, and adapted for wading ; the 
thighs are half naked; their bodies are ſlender, and co- 
vered with thin ſkins; their tails are ſhort, and the fleſh, 
in general, lavoury. They live on animal food, and 
commonly build their neſts on the ground. 


THE FLAMINGO, 


This is a tall, bulky, and moſt beautiful bird, The 
body, which is of a vivid ſcarlet, is about the ſize of a 
ſwan ; but the legs and neck are of ſuch extraordinary 
length, that when it ſtands erect, it is upwards of fix . 
high. 

This extraordinary bird, it ſeems, was once known on 
all the coaſts of Europe; but is now chiefly found in 
America, and ſome parts of Africa. Its magnitude, its 
beauty, and the peculiar delicacy of its fleſh, when 
young, have afforded ſo many incitements for its de- 
ſtruction, that it has long abandoned the ſhores fre- 
quenizd by man, and taken refuge where he ſeldom in- 
trudes. In ſome of the wild and ſolitary tracts of Ame- 
rica it lives in a ſtate of ſociety, and under a polity 
which excites at once our veneration and wonder. 

The flamingo chiefly delights in the vicinity of. ſalt- 
water lakes, and ſwampy iſlands. In the day-time, they 
come down to the mouths of rivers; but, towards night, 
retire more inland to ſecure themſelves from annoyance. 
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When they ſuffer themſelves to be ſeen by mariners, they 
always appear drawn up in a cloſe line of two or three 
hundred together; and, according to Dampier, exhibit 
at the diſtance of half a mile, the exact repreſentation of 
a long brick wall. When they ſeek for food, their ranks 
are broken; yet not before they have ſtationed one of 
the number as a watch, whoſe ſole employment it is to 


give the ſignal of any approaching danger. As ſoon as 


this faithful centinel perceives the remoteſt ſigns of an- 
noyance, he ſcreams with a voice as loud as a trumpet, 
and inſtantly the whole flock are on the wing. 


THE SPOONBILL, OR SHOVELLERs 


The moſt remarkable peculiarity of this bird is its 
bill, from the ſhape of which, it derives its appellation, 
This member is of a bright ſhining black colour, and 
has its upper ſurface waved with dotted protuberances; 
the whole ſubſtance being thin, light, and elaſtic like 


 whalebone. The plumage of the whole body, wings, 


and tail, is white; and the head is adorned with a beau- 
tiful creſt of white feathers bending backwards. The 


legs are black, as are the thighs, which are naked half 
their length. In ſhort, this bird has all the natural in- 
ſtints, and the awkward form, of the crane kind); liv- 


ing in the water, and ſubſiſting on irogs, aquatic anl- 
mals, & c. 

The American ſpoonbill differs from that of Europe, 
which we have deſcribed, in being of a beautiful roſe 


or crimſon colour. Beauty of plumage, indeed, belongs 
to all the birds of that continent; and, as in the preſent 


inſtance, is beſtowed on one whoſe general conforma- 


tion is very far ſrom a ſtandard of elegance, 
| This 
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This bird lays from three to five eggs, and commonly 


builds its neſt in high trees, in company with the heron. 


; 


THE CRANE KIND. 


Birds of the crane kind form a numerous family, 
which, including the flork and the heron, may all be 


known, either by the length of their legs, or their ſcaly = 


They lead 


coverings, and their adaptation to wading. 


a life of precarious. liberty in fens and marſhes, on the 


margins of ſeas, or lakes; and ſubſiſt on fich, e and 
inſets. 


THE COMMON CRANE. 


This is a long, tall, flender bird, of little elegance, or 


beauty in its external appearance. The head is covered 
with black briſtles, and the back part of it, which is 
bald and red, is a ſufficient, diſtin&ion between it and 
the ſtork, to which, in other reſpects, it is nearly allied. 
The plumage is aſh-coloured, and two large tufts of fea» 
thers ſpring from the pinion of each wing, bearing ſome 
reſemblance to hair, which the bird can erect or depreſs 
at pleaſure, In former times, their feathers were often 
{ct in gold, and worn in the caps of perſons of e 
by way of ornament. 

Many fables have been invented by the ancients, and 
retailed by the moderns, concerning the crane. The 


manner in which they keep up their ſocial intercourſe, 


their filial and parental affection, and their connubiat 
attachment, have all furniſhed juſt matter for ſpecula- 
tion, and ſeem to have ſanctioned the ſtories that have 
been propagated in their favour. - 
The uſual abodes of theſe birds are the arctic regions: 
L 3 they 
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they deſcend, indeed, into the more ſouthern parts of 


| tinuing to operate. 


crowned African crane, the hooping crane, and the 


does it perceive itſelf noticed, than it begins to dance, 


rr 


Numidian Crane, - 


Europe; but it is rather as viſitants than inhabitants, and 
they have long ceaſed to frequent the Britiſh iſlands at 
any ſeaſon. However, they were formerly knowa here, 
and holden in no little eſtimation for the delicacy of their 
fleſh. Their favourite fond is corn; but ſcarcely any 
thing comes amiſs to their appetite, The commonality 
of every country ſtill pay a kind of compaſſionate regard 
to cranes, the ancient prejudices in their favour ſtill con- 


There are various ſpecies, ſuch as the Balearic or 


Numidian crane» The latter we ſhall deſcribe on ate 
count of its fingular habits. 


THE NUMIDIAN cRANE. 


This ſpecies obtains the different appellations of the 
button-bird, and the demoiſelle, or lady; for-no ſooner 


or curvet, and to exhibit a vatiety of geſticulations; 
but whether theſe antic tricks proceed from vanity or 
fear, is a matter as yet undecided. 

The Numidiaa crane is adorned with a creſt of white 
feathers ; but the reſt of the plumage has a leaden grey 
colour, except ſome large feathers in the wings, which 


-are darker, as are a few about the head and neck. Be- 


ſides the creſt, the fore part of the neck is covered with 

ſome black feathers compoſed of very fine ſoft filaments, | 
which hang down on the ſtomach, and give a 1 of b 
elegance to the whole figure, 1 
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THE STORK. 


The ſtork is a larger bird thin the common heron, 


but its neck is ſhorter and thicker. The head, neck, 
breaſt, belly, and tail are white; and the rump with the 
exterior feathers of the wings is black. The eye- 
lids are naked; the beak is long and 8 and the 
legs are of the Lane colour. 
The ſtork ſo nearly reſembles the crane, 1 on a 
primary view, they might be confounded together; but 
the former has a peculiar manner by which it may eaſily 
be diſcriminated. The ſtork is ſilent, whereas the crane 


has a loud piercing voice; it preys on frogs, fiſhes, birds, 


and ſerpents, while the latter ſhews a predilection for 


vegetables and grain. The crane avoids the abodes of 


men; the ſtork ſeems to delight in human ſociety. _ :: 


- Storks are migratory and generally make their. ap- 
pearance in. Europe about the middle of March, when 
they build their neſts on the tops of chimnies and high 


trees. They are ſometimes ſeen on the coaſts of Eng- 


land, but have never been known to breed in this 


iſland, | + 
As theſe birds deſtroy a great number of noxious rep» 
tiles, it is no wonder that different nations have evinced 


2 predilection, and even a ſort of veneration for them. 


The ancient Egyptians paid divine honours to the 
ibis, which is generally ſuppoſed to be a ſpecies of 


ſtork, on account of its beneficial qualities. The Dutch 
to this day are very ſolicitous for the preſervation of the 


ſtork, which ſeems to have. made itſelf a denizen of their 
towns, building on the tops of houſes without moleſta- 


tion, and even reſting familiarly in the ſtreets; protected, 
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it ſeems, by the laws as well as the prejudices of the peo- 
ple. Indeed there are few towns on the continent, the 
ſituation of which is low and marſhy, that have not the 
4 ſtork as an inmate; and every where it appears to be a 
| favourite with the vulgar. There is a black ſpecies, the 
modern ibis of Egypt, and another, found in America, 
which differs I tle from the common ſtork. | 


— — — 


| THE HERON. 


| This well-known bird is remarkably light in propor- 
tion to its bulk, its body being extremely ſlender, and 
all its members of a correſponding ſtructure. The male 
has a looſe pendent creſt of long black waving feathers, 
which the female wants. Indeed, the colour and plum- 
age of the two ſexes vary ſo much, that many naturaliſts 
have been led to conſider them as different ſpecies, | 
Though the general appearance of the heron would 
| indicate its accommodation to a ſtate of warfare, it is 
| nevertheleſs a very timorous bird, except when commit - 
3 ting its devaſtations on the finny race, which it attacks and 
de vours without mercy. It is a general robber of ponds 

and lakes, and frequently, with intuitive foreſight, builds 

its neſt in places where the ſtock of fiſh is artificially 
kept up, in order to gain a better en for plun 

der. 5 

The heron wades into the water as far as poſſible, and 
there patiently waits the approach of a ſhoal of fiſh, 
which no ſooner appear, than it darts on its victims with 
<« almoſt inevitable aim: it will, in fact, deſtroy more 
fiſhes in a week, than, perhaps, any other bird could do in 
a month. I have ſeen a heron,” ſays Willoughby, 


= which had been . that had ſeyenteen carps in his 
| | belly 
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hours, and then fall to fiſhing again.” Indeed, the 
voraciouſneſs of this bird is extreme; and he is, of courſe, 
proſcribed in moſt gentlemen's parks, and wherever there 
is water ſtocked with fiſh. _ | 

The fleſh of the heron was formerly much 3 
in England, where now, ſuch is the variation of taſtes, 
he is every where killed as a common nuiſance. In 
France, however, the young ones are ſtill holden in high 
eſtimation ; and, conſequenily, heronries are encouraged. 
One ſpecies of this bird has obtained the appellation of 
the night- raven, from its flight in the night-time, and 
from a very ſingular hoarſe noiſe, : 


% 


THE BITTERN. 


The bittern is a bird of the heron kind, diſtinguiſhed 
from all others by its diſmal hollow note, of which it is 
impoſſible to convey any adequate idea to ſuch as have 
never heard it: it is not unlike the interrupted bellow- 
ing of a bull, but more continued and hoilow, and might 
be ſuppoſed to proceed from ſome formidable animal re- 
fident at the bottom of deep waters. The bird, how- 
ever, that utters this terrific noiſe, which may be heard 
at the diſtance of a mile, is not ſo large as the heron. It 


plumage in general is of a pale dull yellow, pda * 
barred with black. 

The bittern is a ſolitary bird, concealing itſelf in the 
ſedge by day, and beginning its call before evening, 
booming ſix or eight times; and, after a ſilence of ſome 
minutes, renewing its cries. It is chiefly heard from the 


commencement fn ſpring till the end of autumn; and, 
L 5 7 however 


belly at once, which he will digeſt | in ſeven or eight 


* 


has a ſhort pendent creſt of a black colour, and thas 
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however its ſound may ſtartle or alarm thoſe who are ig. 

norant whence it proceeds, there is every reaſon to 

: ſuppoſe it the call of courtſhip, or the expreſſion of feli- 

city. The vulgar are prepoſſeſſed with a notion, that it 

thruſt: its bill into a reed, which ſerves as a pipe to ſwell 

Its note above the natural pitch ; while, in ſome parts, 

| a tradition prevails that it immerges its head into the 
water, and blows in that poſition with all its might. 

Though the bittern agrees with the heron tribe in 

| many particulars, in its manners and appetites it is eſſen- 

| tially different. It is neither fo deſtructive nor ſo vora- 

: cious; isTatisfied with frogs, inſets, and vegetables; and 

| is retired and timid 1a all its habits. The fleſh is highly 

| eſteemed by ſome epicures; for which reaſon this bird i is 

as eagerly ſought for by the fowler, as it is ſhunned by 


the ſimple peaſant. 
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THE CURLEW- 

This bird frequents. our ſea coaſts during the winter 
ſeaſon; and retires from thein at the approach of ſpring 
to the mountaneous parts of the country, to breed. It is 
a pretty large bird, and its colours ae much diverſified 
with aſh and black. The fleſh is eſteemed delicate by 
. ſome, while others reprobate it as rank and fiſhy. There 
are ſeveral diſtinct ſpecies of curlews, but all agree in the 
generic characters: namely, a beak longer than the head, 
roundiſh, obtuſe at the point, and feet furniſhed with four 

toes, the hinder one compoſed of ſeveral joints. 


ER OE Dy 


THE WOODCOCK. 


1 The woodcock is a moſt delicate bird, the favonrite 
food of dainty palates, and affording particular amuſe- 
5 | | | ment 


0 


Suite 3 


; ; | ' 5 5 
ment to the fowler, to bring down. Its colours are a 


variation of black, grey, and reddiſh brown; the beak _ 


is three inches long, and- formed for probing ſoft moiſt 
ground. ; 
During Crs woodcocks inhabit the Alps and the 


northern countries of Europe, where they breed. They 


ſubſiſt wholly on worms and inſects, which the exten- 


ive foreſts and lakes of the North produce in abun- 


dance; but no ſooner does the froft ſet in, than they 
wing their flight to more temperate climates, and con- 


- tinue there till the beginning of March, when they re- 


gularly diſappear, except a ſmall number which occa- 
fonally breed with us. Before their departure, they 
flock towards the ſea coaſt, and, if the wind be favour- 
able, immediately take wing ; but, if it be adverſe, pru- 
dently wait for a more propitious gale. 


\ 


THE SNIPE., 


— 


Though the ſnipe is generally a bird of paſſage, it 
ſometimes remains here during the whole year, and it 
certainly hreeds in the northern parts of Scotland. It 
frequents marſhy places; builds an inartificial neſt among 
reeds and ruſhes, and lays four or five eggs of a dirty 
olive · colour, marked with duſky ſpots. 

The breaſt and belly of the ſnipe are of a dull white 
colour; the back is covered with long plumage, varie- 
gated with black and reddifh-brown ; a line of reddiſh 
white runs along the middle of the head, un the . is 
about two inckes and a half long. 

When the fnipe is alarmed, particularly during the > 
ſeaſon of incubation, it ſoars to a conſiderable height, 


making a . bleating noiſe; and in its deſcent falls 
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with vaſt rapidity. The cock is obſerved, while his 


mate ſits on the eggs, to poiſe himſelf on the wing nearly 
over the ſpot, and to make a whiſtling or a drumming 
kind of noiſe; perhaps to appriſe her of anger „or to ex- 


preſs his joy at her ſecurity. 
Beſides the common ſnipe which we have juſt Fa 


| ſcribed, there are jack-ſnipes, and great ſnipes. The 
latter, however, is very rarely ſeen in England. The 
fleſh of all the kinds is extremely delicate; and ſhooting | 


this bird is a favourite winter amuſement to ſportſmen. 


THE RUFFE, 


— 


The female of this bird is called the reeve, and is 
always of a brown colour, and ſmaller than the male. 
The ruffe has plumage of various colours, but is prin- 
cipally diſtinguiſhed by a remarkable circle of long 
feathers ſurrounding the neck, whence it obtains its 
name. In the moulting ſeaſon, theſe feathers drop off, 
nor do they appear again till the enſuing ſpring. 

- Theſe birds are migratory; arriving in this country 
early in the ſpring, and di ſappearing about Michaelmas, 
They. build in ſome parts of Lincolnſhire, Cambridge- 
ſhire, and Yorkſhire. Soon after their arrival, the males 
aſſemble on ſome dry bank, near a pool of water, and 
each occupies a ſmall track, which he perambulates till 
the graſs is worn away. There they wait till they are 
joined by the females, the appearance of which. always 


occafions a battle, as the males at firſt are conſiderably 


the. more numerous. When killed at-a proper. ſeaſon, 


- theſe birds are reckoned a moſt. delicious treat at the 


tables of the e 
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THE Lawine, OR PEWIT» 


This beautiful bird, which frequents the heaths and 
marſhy grounds in almoſt every part of the Britiſh iſlands, 
builds a flight inartificial neſt on the ground, and lays. 
four eggs. It is unneceſſary to deſcribe a bird ſo well 
known, but ſome of its peculiar habits are worthy of 
attention. The parental care of lapwings for their 
young is very remarkable: they practiſe every poſſible 
device to lure men or dogs from their retreats; and, on 
urgent danger, will even ſtrike at the paſicnger or af- 
failant. | — 
Theſe birds become very 1 in the winter Goal, when 

they are taken in the fens by means of nets. In ſome 
parts of this iſland they are migratory. They arrive in 
the northern parts of Scotland about April; and, having 
reared their young, prepare for removal to a more tems 
perate ſky, where their food is more plentiful. © For the 
ſpace of ten days, before they finally leave the northern 
parts of this iſland, they are obſerved to collect in large 

| flocks, to fly backwards and forwards as if to exerciſe 
their young; and, after a variety of convolutions and 
clamorous exhortations, they diſappear at once, N 
their flight to tlie ſouthward. : 


— 


THE SAND-PIPER» 1 


The common ſand-piper, fo called wow its e whiſtling | 
or piping, except in pairing time, is a ſolitary bird. It 
frequents rivers, lakes, and other freſh waters. Its head 
is brown, ſtreaked with black lines; the neck, an ob- 
ſcare aſh colour; the back and coverts of the wings are 

7 | brown, 
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236 Sulden Plover. Dottrel. 
brown, mixed with a gloſſy green, elegantly marked with 
tranſverſe dutky lines; and the breaſt and belly are a 
pure white. The dunling fand-piper is diſtinguiſhed 
from the common ſpecies, not only by a difference of 
colours, but alſo by its being found on the ſea- coaſts; 
though it certainly may be conſidered as a rare bird in 
this country. [ET | 


| THE GOL N pLOoVER · 

During the winter ſeaſon, this elegant bird frequents 
our moors and heaths in ſmall flocks. Its length is 
eleven inches, and the expanſion of its wings twenty- 
four. The head, back, and coverts of the wings are 
black, beautifully ſpotted with light yellowiſh green; 
the breaſt is brown, marked with greeniſh oblong 
ſtrokes, and the belly is white. 'This bird makes a ſhrill 
whiſtling noife, and may be enticed within ſhot by a 
ſkilful imitation of its note. It breeds on unfrequented 

mountains, and is very common in the weſtern iſlands of 

Scotland. b dad 3c 1 


* 


THE LESSER. PLOVER, OR |DOTTREL«e , 


This is one of the ſmalleſt among the plover genus, of 
which there are various ſpecies. It inhabits Lincoln- 
ſhire, Cambridgeſhire, and Derbyſhire, where it is mi- 
= gratory, appearing in ſmall flocks about the latter end of 
| + April, and remaining until the middle of June; during 
| which period it becomes. extremely fat, -and 1s eſteemed 
$3 delicious food. In April and September it is likewiſe 
| ſeen on the downs; of Wilts and, Berks, but its brumal 

retreat is unknown, as well as its breeding place. 
: Ee: [ © The 


1 

The dottrel, as it is generally called, is an extremely 
ſmple bird; and is ſometimes taken in the night by can- 
dle-light. If the fowler ſtretch out an arm, the bird 
will, in return, expand one of its wings; if he move a 
foot, it will do the fame: in ſhort, the filly creature imi- 
tates its inſidious enemy to the utmoſt of its power, 
while he is buſied in ſpreading the net for its deſtruc- 
tion. However, fince the univerſal uſe of fite-arms, 
this flow mode of catching dottrels has nearly grown 
into diſuſe. 
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THE AVOSETTE. 


This bird, which is a native of Italy, and occaſionally 
viſits the Engliſh ſhores, is ſomewhat larger than the 
lapwing. The beak is about two inches long, ſlender, - 
flatted, and bent upwards : the head and the upper part 
of the neck are black ; the breaſt, belly, and throat are 
of a ſnowy whiteneſs, as is the tail; and the wings and 
back are variegated with black and white, The legs : are | 
long, and naked above the knees. 

In the act of flying, theſe birds carry their necks and \ 
legs quite extended, and make a ſhrill noiſe, expreflive 
of the ſyllable zwit, twice repeated, whence the county 
people give them the name of yelpers. They feed on 
worms bt” inſets, which they ſcoop with their bill out 
of the ſand, leaving alternate ſemicircular marks on the 
ſpot where they have been at work in queſt of prey. 
| ; THE COOT, 

This bird has a bill ſharp at the point, is on A whitiſh 
colour, with duſky green feet. The three fore toes have 
lacral membranes on each fide, ſcalloped. From the 
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throat, breaſt, and upper part of the belly are — co- 


ſky, than to run along the margin of ſtreams, which it 


this kingdom before winter, It has a ſtrong, fhort, 
thick bill, long legs, and a ſingular note, reſembling the | 


232 Pater. rail... Land. rail. | 
bill almoſt to the crown of the head is a fleſhy excref. 
cence. deſtitute of feathers. The head and body are en. 
tirely black; and the breaſt and belly are lead-coloured, 

_ The coot is generally ſeen hovering over ſtreams and 
ruſhy marginated lakes, where it makes its neſt of ſuch 
weeds as are ſupplied by the water ; ſo that its eggs, 
floating on the ſurface riſe and fink with the water, 
The young. when hatched, are very deſormed, and their 
heads are covered with a coarſe red down. In winter, 
the coot frequently reſorts to the ſea, and : ſometimes 
in ſuch numbers, as apparently to darken the wre 
There are ſeveral ſpecics of this genus, | | 


— 


THE WATER-RAIL. 


This bird has a long flender body, with ſhort con- 
cave wings. The head, neck, back, the coverts of the / 
wings, and fail, are edged with as alive brown ; the 


loured. The legs are placed far beneath; the toes are 
very long and divided, at the origin; nee the 
rail ſwims with great facility, and is VER obſerved to 


ſkim along the liquid ſurface. 
The water-rail, indeed, has leſs ambition to wing the 


proctiſes with | aces ſwiftueſs. Its fleſh i is much admired. 


- THE LAND-RAIL, of 


The Jand-rail is very common in Scotland, and the 
Hands, as alſo i in Angleſea ; but it is migratory, leaving 


word 


. 
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word crex, often repeated. The head, neck, and back, 
are black, edged with bay; the tail is of a deep bay; 45 
and the belly is white. I his bird is much more fre- 
quently heard than ſeen; as it delights to conceal itſelf 
in the growing corn, among which it runs 5 Along without 
mounting into the air. wh | | 


* |? 
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THE BUSTARD. . $i; BIT 


The buſtard 3 is the largeſt land bird that i is a native of 
Britain, the expanſion of the wings being nine feet, and 
its length almoſt four. The male has a tuft of feathers 
about five inches long, on each fide of the lower man- 
dible: the head and neck are cinereous; the back is 
tranſverſely barred with black, and ruſt-colour; the 
belly is white, and the tail i is marked with broad bars of 
red and blac g. # 0 I WET 

The female i is about helf the ſize of the male. The 
crown of the head is of a deep orange colour traverſed 
with black lines, and the reſt of it is brown. The lower 
part of the neck before, is aſh- coloured: in | other re- 
ſpects it reſembles the male. 1 

Theſe birds are frequently ſeen in mall "OK on Sa- 
libury- plain, and other extenſive heaths, as far north as 
Lothian in Scotland. They were formerly more nu- 
merous; but, either from their preſenting ſuch an ex- 
cellent Ps to fowlers, or from the numerous ineloſ- 
ures of commons, the numbers here are much leſſened; 
and it is probable that the breed will in time become 
vholly extinct, at leaſt in this country; notwithſtanding. : 
all their cautious policy to ayoid danger, by feeding only 
on ſpacious plains, where they can command a diſtant 


view. of hoſtile approach. + rk i dog ee wn 
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As there are but few places where buſtards can at 
once find food and ſecurity, they generally continue 
near their old haunts. They are capable of great abſti. 
nence from drink; but, as a fecurity againſt drought, 
nature has furniſhed the male with a pouch, the en- 
trance of which lies immediately under the tongue, and 
which will contain, it is ſaid, ſeven quarts of. water, 
This is occaſionally filled, either to ſupply the female 
during the ſeaſon of incubation, or the young till they 
are capable of providing for themſelves. 8 

The female lays two eggs in a light hole made in the 
earth, ſometimes lined with a little hay or ſtraw, She 
broods about five weeks, and her young are able to run 
about in the inſtant of their liberation from the ſhell, 

The buſtard ſeems incapable of being propagated in 
a domeſtic ſtate, and perhaps from the difficulty of 
ſupplying . it with a ſufficiency of its favourite food. 


Among the various ſpecies of this brd to be found in 
foreign countries, are the Arabian, the Indian, and the 
little buſtard; the latter, which was formerly ſcen in 


this country, is now en in France. 
THE OSTRICH. 


This fi W bird, whoſe elegant labiage d is ſo often 


uſed in female attire, appears in ſome meaſure to con- 


ne& the claſs of quadrupeds and birds. In its general 
figure it has ſome reſemblance to the camel, and is al- 
bf as tall; it is covered with a plumage more nearly 
reſembling hair than feathers; and even its internal 
parts bear as great a fmilitude to oke of the gn 

ped as of the bird. a wi 
: oſtrich is certainly the largeſt of all birds,” ap- 
pearing 
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Ofrich. 
pearing nearly as high as a man on horfelidol, It is 
uſually ſeven feet from the top of its head to the 


ground, but from the back it is only four; conſequently, 
the head and neck are above three feet long. From the 


top of the head to the rump, when the neck is extended 


in a right line, it is iX os long, and the tail is about 
one foot more. 

The plumage of the oſtrich is generally. a mixture 85 
black and white, though in ſome varieties it is obſerved 
to be grey. The largeſt feathers, which are ſituated at 
the extremity of the tail and wings, are commonly 
white; the next row is black and white; and of the 
ſmall feathers on the back and belly, ſome partake of 
both colours. There are no feathers either on the 


fides, the thighs, or under the wings: the lower part of 


the neck is covered with ſtill ſmaller plumage than 
the belly and back. All the feathers are of a kind pe- 
culiar to the oſtrich; ſoft as down, abſolutely unfit to 
help the animal in fligh t, and till 1 We "ou der 
fence againſt external injury. 4 

Again, the upper parts of the head and neck are co- 
vered with a very ſine clear White hair, ſhining like the 
briſtles of a hog; and, in ſeveral” places, are tufts of the 
lame nature, confifting of about twelve hairs, all iſſuing 
from a ſingle ſhaft. At the extremity of each wing is 
a kind of ſpur, reſembling the quill of a porcupine. The 
legs are covered with ſcales, and the bill is ſhort and 
pointed, } 

From this brief deſcription it will be evident, that 
the oſtrich bears no great affinity to any other bird; and, 
indeed, not only its ſtructure but its habits are, pecu- 
lar, Tt inhabits the torrid regions of Africa and Aſia 


only, and has never been known to breed out of the 


country 
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country where it was firſt produced. It ſeems per. 
fectly adapted to the ſandy and burning deſerts of thoſe 
continents, and delights in wild ſolitary tracks, where 


few vegetables clothe the face of nature, and where the 


rain ſeldom deſcends to refreſh it. Indeed, it is aſ. 
ſerted that the oſtrich never drinks, and the place of its 
habitation ſeems to give a ſanction to this opinion. 

In thoſe inhoſpitable regions, oſtriches are ſeen in 
large flocks. They feed indiſcriminately on every, thing 
edible; nor are they likely to be at a loſs for proviſions, 
"as long as even the very barren foil on which they 
walk remains. Their appetites require little ſelection 


to gratify them; and their e en are in- 


conceivable. 

The female lays from forty to fifty eggs at : a time; 
and, though in the warm climates which the inhabits it is 
unneceſſary to fit continually on them, ſhe does not leave 
them to be hatched by the ſun's heat, as has been a 
general tradition in every age. In fact, no birds can 
take a more affectionate care of their young, or be 
more aſſiduous in ſupplying them with graſs, or what- 
ever is ſuitable! to their naſcent ſtare. Not- only the 
plumage but alſo the eggs_and the fleſh are holden in 
high eſtimation ; and therefore the oſtrich has numerous 
enemies to guard againſt; and, were it not for its prodi- 
gious fecund:ty, the breed would e have been 


long ago extinet. - 


THE CASSOWARY. 


Next to the oftrich, this is one of the largeſt * 
heavieſt of the feathered cr eation. It i is about five feet 


and an half from the point of the bill to the extremity 


of ] 
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of the claws. The wings are, in a great meaſure, con- 
cealed under the feathers of the back, and are ſo ſmall 


as to be almoſt imperceptible. Hence it may be con- 


cluded, that the caſſowary does not uſe them in flight; 
and, indeed, all its plumage is of one kind, and externally 


of the ſame colour. Each feather is generally double, 


having two long ſhafts proceeding from a ſhort ſocket, 
fixed in the ſkin. Theſe double feathers are always 
of unequal length, ſome being fourteen inches long, and 
others only three. 


The moſt remarkable part, hotel of the caſſowary 


is the head, which is armed with a kind of helmet of a 


horny ſubſtance, extremely hard, and capable of reſiſt- 
ing a violent blow. The eyes are of a bright yellow: 


and, in ſhort, the whole conformation is ſtrikingly ma- 
jeſtic. It has the head of a warrior, the eye of a lion, 
the defence of a porcupine, and the ſwiftneſs of -a 
courſer, Yet, though endowed with powers, apparently 
formidable, for its own defence, it never attacks other 


birds; and, when purſued, it either kicks like a horſe, 
or overturns its aſſailant by running againſt him, and 


treading him under foot. It moves with aſtoniſhing 
celerity, but in the moſt aukward form imaginable, 
ſwallows every thing without diſtinction that comes 


within its reach, and what it cannot digeſt, it voids un- 


altered without injury to itſelf... 


The iflands of the Indian archipelago, and; New Hol- 
land, ſeem to be the natural climate of this extraordi- 
nary bird; and its domain, if we may call it ſo, begins 
where that of the oftrich ends. The latter has never 


been found beyond the Ganges; while the caſſowary is 


never ſeen nearer than the iſlands of ſava, Banda, Su- | 
natra, and the Moluccas; and even there it is ſcarce; | 
—_ | : * ſo 8 
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ſo that it is conſidered as a curioſity in the very country 
of which it is a native. | N 


| OxDex V.—GALLINE. 
'THs bills of birds of the poultry kind, the moſt valuz 


ble-of all the orders, are ſomewhat convex, for the pur- 
poſe of gathering their food, and the upper beak projects 

over the lower. Their bodies are fat and muſcular, and 
their fleſh is white and pure. They live principally on 

grain, make 1nartificial neſts ; and, unlike the other claſſes 

of birds, are promiſcuous in their attachments, being 
ſtrangers to connubaal fidelity. 


THE DO PDO. 


This very large and unwieldy bird, of the gallinaceous 
kind, is, perhaps, the moſt inclegant of all the feathered 
race; nor can any words convey an adequate idea of ts 
fingular conformation. Its bill is of an extraordinary 
length and figure, and its legs reſemble pillars. The 
body in general is covered with greyth feathers, the 
wings are too ſhort to affiſt its flight, and the tail, which 
is compoſed of a few white curled feathers, is placed 
as awkwardly, as the whole figure is ungraceful. Ina 
word, the dodo ſeems to be weighed down by its owl 
gravity, and appears among birds, what the floth 1s 
among quadrupeds, an unreſiſting creature, equally ir- 
capable of defence or flight, 

This bird is a native of the Iſle of France, Tis fle 


U 
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is ſaid to be gnpd and wholeſome, and it CRANE harm- 
leſs in all its habits. ; 

THE PEACOCK. 


No expreſſions could do juſtice to the beauty of this 


bird, were it neceſſary to enter into a detail of its ſuperb 


tints; but fortunately it is two well known to require 


a long deſcription. When it appears with its tail ex- 


panded, none of the feathered creation can vie with it 
in elegance and magnificence; but ihe harſh ſcream of 
its voice diminiſhes the pleaſure received from its bril- 
lance: while its inſatiable gluttony, and its ſpirit of de- 
predation, tend ſtill more to alienate our attachment from 


the only merit which it can W its incomparable. 


beauty. 
Peacocks were firſt introduced into Europe from the 


Aſiatic Indies: and, in ſeveral parts of thoſe extenſive 
regions, they are ſtill found wild in prodigious flocks. 
So fine a bird, and one whoſe fleſh was always eſteemed 


a delicacy at the tables of the luxurious, was not long 
ſuffered to continue in its original retreats. As early as 


the days of Solomon, we find it among the articles im- 


ported by his fleets. The Greeks too ſhewed a ſtrong 
predilection for this bird ind it appears that the firſt ex- 
hibition of one was ſuffcient to induce many perſons to 
travel from Lacedemon to Athens, for a ſight of it. 


Like other birds of the poultry kind, the peacock feeds 


on corn; but its favourite food 1s barley. However, it 
does 5 reject inſets and tender plants; and ſo capri- 
cious are its appetites, that it is not eaſily reſtrained from 
the moſt unaccountable e on the dwelling, 
the farm, or the garden. | . 


The pea-hen is far leſs beate than the cock * the | 
* 


— 
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lays five or fix eggs, and ſtudies to hide her neſt from her 


mate, leſt he ſhould interrupt the office of incubation, or ; 
break her eggs. 5 a 
: | p 
THE TURKEY» 
This fowl, which is now perfectly naturalized among 0 
us, was unknown before the diſcovery of America; to | 
which it was indigenous. It was firſt imported into 
France, in the reign of Francis I. and into England, 
under Henry VIII. lian, indeed, mentions a bird 1 
found in India, which ſome imagine to have been the ye 
turkey ; but Geſner and Pennant are of opinion, that it a” 
was either the peacock, or ſome bird of that genus. bl 
The young of the turkey in this country are among T 
the tendereſt of birds; yet, in their wild ſtate, they are bl 
capable of enduring a Canadian winter of nine. months, be 
In their natural foreſts, they are much larger as well as 
more beautiful than in their ſtate of domeſtic captivity; . 
their plumage being grey, bordered at the edges witha * 
bright gold colour. 5 
The hunting of this bird conſtitutes a ne ding: Be 
fion of the American Indian, and its fleſh greatly con- 
tributes to the ſupport of his family. When he has dil- 
covered the retreat of a flock, he takes with him his 
dog, which he has trained to tne ſport, and ſends him | 
into the midſt of them. The turkies makes a precipitate WW col 
retreat, running with prodigious ſwiftneſs ; but being al = 
eff 


laſt tired out, they take ſhelter in a tree, ee they fit 
till the hunter arrives, who with a long pole brings them bri 
down, one after another. | Cre 

Turkies are furious bs Meet but extremely the 
weak and timid among animals of a different ſpecies K 
t.. the, ; . '* | The of 
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The common cock generally makes the turkey keep his 
diſtance 3 yet the latter is inſolent and vain, and, even 
when baffled, returns to, his females and ftruts in all the 
pride of victory. The female lays about eighteen or 
twenty eggs, and is ſufficiently aſſiduous in providing her 
young with inſects, which they prefer to all other food. 


THE CURASSO- EIRP. 


This bird is nearly as large as a hen turkey. The bill 
is black at the point, and covered at the baſis with a 
yellow ſkin. Between the noſtrils is a round hard knob, 


reſembling wax; and on the head there is a creſt of long 


black feathers, which project forward at the points.— 
The whole body is of a deep ſhining black, reflecting 
blue and purple ſhades, except the lower part of the 
belly and the coverts under the tail, 

The curaſſo · bird is frequent in Guinea, and contributes 
no ſmall portion of their food to the planters. The fleſh 
reſembles that of a turkey. It is eafily domeſticated, 
and is frequently found in the Dutch ſettlements of 
GY n and n 


THE COMMON PHE Aas AN r. 


Next to the peacock, the pheaſant, both for the vivid 
colour of its plumes and their delightful mixtures and 
variety, is the moft beautiful of the winged tribes. No 
effects of the pencil can produce any thing ſo gloſſy and 
brilliant, or ſo delicately blended. It is reported that 
Crœſus, king of Lydia, when ſeated on his throne, in all 
the pomp and coſtume of eaſtern ſplendour, a%ed Solon 
if he had ever ſeen any thing ſo magnificent. The phi. 
loſopher, unawed by Majeſty, and PIR beg on 

| M | his 
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his native freedom and ſimplicity, replied ; that, after 
having ſeen the beautiful plumage of the phealans he 
could be dazzled by no other finery. 

The pheaſant, however, is not only beautiful to the 
eye, but is alſo a peculiar delicacy for the table; but, as 


if ſhunning the protection of men, it loves to inhabit the 


thickeſt woods and moſt unfrequented parts of the foreſt, 


Though removed from its native warm and genial 


climates, it ſtill preſerves its innate predilection for fre- 


dom; and now lives wild and untamed among us, orna- 


menting our parks and foreſts; where it feeds on acorns, 


berries, and grain. 

In a wild ſtate the hen pheaſant lays from eighteen to 
twenty eggs in a ſeaſon; but, in a ſtate of captivity, ſhe 
ſeldom produces more than ten. In a ſtate of nature, 
ſhe hatches and rears her young with reſolution, vigi- 
lance, and patience ; but, when kept tame, ſhe becomes 
remiſs in theſe duties, and a common hen is generally 
made her ſubſtitute. | | 

As of all other domeſtic fowls, there are many varieties 
of the pheaſant; ſome ON! ſome ſpotted, and others 
creſted. 
Of pheaſants which are not paturalized in this king- 
dom, but only kept in aviaries, we find the black and 


white Chineſe, the painted Chineſe, the horned Indian, 


the Brazilian, and the peacock pheaſant ; all eminently 
diſtinguiſhed by their beauty and ED elegance of 


| their form. 


HE cock. 


Of all birds the cock ſeems to 1 been firſt re- 
claimed, and earlieſt taken under the protection of man. 


Having been long ſubject to human cultivation, he ex: 


hibits 


ies 


ind 
an; 


bits 
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hibits a prodigious number of varieties, and has loſt 
almoſt every trace of his original inns and inde- 
pendence. | 

At what period this valuable domeſtic. fowl was Giſt 
domeſticated,, is wholly unknown; but it is generally 
ſuppoſed. that he was- introduced. into the weſtern. part 
of the world from Perſia ; whence Ariſtophanes. calls him 
the Perſian bird, and ke, us, metaphorically we 
ſuppoſe, that this fowl enjoyed that empire before ſome 
of its earlieſt monarchs. Under the Druidical diſpenſa- 
tion, we find the cock forbidden as food among the 
ancient Britons. 1 N 

This domeſtic bird lee dat to have baniſhed the 
idea of the wild one; and, were it not occaſionally ſeen 
in the woods of India, and 1n ſome of the oriental iſlands, 
doubts might be entertained as to the form wherein it 
firſt appeared, in a ſtate of nature. However, it is ſuth- 
ciently known to naturaliſts, that in his original haunts, 


| the cock has black and yellow plumage, and a purple 


and yellow comb and wattles. | 

When oppoſed to his own ſpecies, the cock is among 
the moſt courageous of animals; and, wherever the refine- 
ments of humanity, and the poliſh of good manners have 
not ſuperſeded ferocity and barbariſm, cock-tighting 


ſeems to have conſtituted a principal diverſion. In 


India, China, the Philippine Iflands, and all over the 
Eaſt, this brutal paſtime 1 is, and ever has been, the amuſe- 
ment of kings and princes. Fortunately for our national 
reputation, this ſavage ſport is verging to decay in Eng- 
land, and will, we hope, ere long be regarded with ab? 
horrence, even by the loweſt claſſes. The breed of this 
country is commonly thought to be more bold and hardy 
than that of any other ; but, in reality, the cocks of 

120 | China 
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China are equal, if not ſuperior, to - thoſe of Britain , 
and, as there are ſome who venture large ſums on the 
proweſs of a ſingle fowl, it ſeems extraordinary that no 
Pains have been taken to meliorate the breed by a foreign 
mixture. But, as cock-fighting is a daſtardly, wanton, 
and ignoble amuſement, it is not our wiſh to promote bar. 
barity by any new incentives; fince he, who adviſes or 
recommends the art of cruelty, can ſcarcely be conſidered 
in any other light than as an aeceſſory to the fact. 
A hen ſeldom clutches a brood more than once a year: 
' he will lay annually upwards of two hundred eggs, when 
well ſupplied with food and water ; and this ſhews her 
value in domeſtic economy. 
By the ancients the cock was conſecrated to Minerva, 
-as the ſymbol of vigilance ; to intimate, that genuine wil- 
dom! is ever on its guard. 


= THE GUINEA-HEN. 


1 This ſingular fowl in ſome meaſure unites the charac- 
teriſtics of the pheaſant and the turkey, ſiaving the fine 
delicate ſnape of the one, and the bare head of the other. 
It is about the ſize of the common hen, but its neck and 
legs are much longer, and the body is ſhaped like that of 
the partridge. The colour is a dark grey, beautifully 
ſpotted with ſmall ſpecks of white, and a black ring en- 
circles the neck. The head is reddiſh, and covered with 

a brown living protuberance : the ſpace under the eyes 
is blue, and a red fleſhy appendage proceeds from the 
upper chap, ſomewhat reſembling the wattles of a cock. 

This bird is partially known in a domeſtic ſtate all 
over Europe; but is moſt common on the coaſts of the 
Mediterranean, Africa appears | to be its native country, 


and 
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; and it was probably introduced into n from 
e Guinea. 
0 Theſe birds are naturally gregarious, ate; 9 
n and of a reſtleſs diſpoſition; and never can be ſo entirely 
ly domeſticated as the common gallinaceous kind, They 
2 run very ſwiftly, after the manner oſ the partridge; but 
a their wings, being ſhort, are ill adapted for flight. The 
d note is ſharp and diſagreeable, and a propenſity to quarrel 

s ſeems natural to the kind. 

: The Guinea-hen, or, as it is frequently caller as 
en pintada, is ſo common in America, that many have ſup- 
er poſed it to be a native of the new world; but this is cer- 
| tainly a miſtaken notion. There is little doubt but that 
5 it was imported into that country in 1808, from Guinea, 
11 


together with ſome cargoes of Negro flaves. The 

Spaniards never attempted to render it domeſtic, and it 
is now multiplied fo prodigiouſly as to ſtock the Savan- 

nahs, and otherwiſe to appear like an aboriginal animal. 


ac 

ne TRE COCK OP THE WOOD. 

er. This bird is common to Scandinavia, Germany, 

nd France, the Alps, and the Highlands of Scotland; in the 

of latter, however, it is but rare. The male e e : | 
lly weighs fourteen pounds; the female is much lefs, and = 
a the ſexes differ likewiſe much in colour. During winter, 1 
ith the cock of the wood reſides in the darkeſt and moſt re» 

yes tired parts of the foreſt ; but in ſummer, ventures down 

the from his retreats to make ſhort depredations on the grow- 

ck, Ing corn. The delicacy of his fleſh makes him an ob- 

all ject of ſome importance to the epicure ; and, as if ſenſible 

the of his danger, he appears conſtantly on. his guard. Whea 

= in the foreſt, he draws part of his ſubſiſtence from tlie 

a 
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© £ones of the fir, the thick boughs of which tree com. 


monly ſerve him for a ſhelter. He feeds alſo on ant- 
eggs with various kinds of berries; and will complete his 
meal with gravel. 

The female lays her eggs in a dry moſſy ground; and, 
when ſhe leaves them in queſt of food, carefully covers 
them up. As foon as the young are excluded, they run 
after their mother with great agility, and ſoon learn to 
eat ant-eggs, mountain berries, and other tender food. 
The brood keep together till the enſuing ſpring, when, 
from the acceſs of deſire, they begin to eye each other as 
rivals; conteſts enſue, and, in conclufion, the victor 
carries off as many females as he pleaſes, 


THE BLACK-COCK, 


This ſpecies, like the former, is fond of woody and 
mountainous ſituations, and prefers the ſame kind of 


food. T hey never pair, but in ſpring the male aſcends 


ſome eminence, where he crows and claps his wings; on 
this ſignal the females reſort to him. The hen ſeldom 
lays more than fix or ſeven eggs, and, like the fe- 
male cock of the wood, covers "Ron up when ſhe leaves 


her neſt in ſearch of food, 
A full-grown black-cock, or black- grous, fo called 


from its colour, will weigh nearly four pounds, The 
fleſh of this bird is bighly eſteemed, FRO 


THE MOOR-POWL, OR RED-GAME- 


The red-game is peculiar to the Britiſh iſlands. The 
male weighs about nineteen ounces, and the female fif · 


from 
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from fix to ten eggs. The young brood follow the dam- 


>. S'I 
in ſummer, and in winter, they are {cen in flocks of forty 


or fifty, on the moſt ſequeſtered. hills. Their food i is the 
mountain berries, and the tops of heath. 


THE WHITE-GAME, OR FTARMIGAN- 


This ſpecies is of nearly the ſame ſize as the red game, 


and is equally valued for its fleſh. In theſe kingdoms it 
is found only on the ſummits of the higheſt” hills in the 
Highlands of Scotland, of the Hebrides and the Orkneys, 
the mountains of Wales, and near Keſwick in Cumber- 
land. 8 

The ptarmigan is a ſilly bird, and ſo tame as to bear 


driving about like domeſtic poultry, If provoked to- 
riſe, it takes but a ſhort flight, when it makes a circuit 
like a pidgeon. The taſte of its ons differs little from 


that of the grous. 


THE PA RTRIDGEs | 


| Though the partridge is incapable of domeſtication, 


it lives no leſs under the protection of man, at leaſt 
in this country, than if it were private property. It may 


change its maſter, indeed, but it is always ſuppoſed to 


belong to perſons of a certain. rank. If a perſon not 
qualified, that is, a poor man, ſhould. kill it, he becomes 
lable to certain penalties, and even impriſonment; yet 


the farmer is obliged to maintain it, although he often 


has not the ſmalleſt intereſt in its preſervation, 

The partridge is found in every country, and in every 
climate ; as well in the hyperborean regions, as under the 
tropical circles. Wherever it reſides, it ſeems to adapt 


itſelf to the nature of the climate. In Greenland, it is 
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brown in ſummer, but in winter it becomes white, and is 
clothed with a warm down beneath. 
The manners and habits of thoſe birds, in many re- 
ſpects, reſemble thoſe of the domeſtic poultry; but 
their cunning and inſtincts are much ſuperior. Ac- 
cuſtomed to hoſtile aggreſſion, they practiſe ſeveral little 
arts of evaſion for ſafety, and frequently not without 
ſucceſs. 

Partridges make no neſts, properly "RF Fr but lay 


theis eggs on any ſpot of ground adapted to their pur. 


poſe. A covey generally conſiſts of from ten to fifteen ; 
and it is ſuppoſed that a partridge will live about fifteen 
years, though it is ſeldom allowed to reach that period. 
Corn-fields are the principal delight of this much-valued 
bird, eſpecially while the grain is ſtanding. Here they 
not only find ſhelter, but food : and, even after the corn 
is cut down, they prefer ſtubble fields to any other. 
There are ſeveral varieties of the partridge, ſuch as the 
| red-legged, the Hudſon's Bay, the mountain of Jamaica, 
the Brazilian, and the white partridge of the Alps, 


i 


THE ava 


This is the e falleſt bird of the e kind, being 
little more than half the ſize of the partridge. In moſt of 
its habits it reſembles its congenerous tribes, but it is 4 
bird of paſſage, however ill adapted it may appear for 
extenſive migration. The fact, however, is certain, that 
they ſeek a warmer climate when winter ſets in, or at 
leaſt ſhift their quarters from one province to another; 
probably as much allured by the promiſe of food in 
N quantity, as of a more temperate ſky. 


The quail builds its neſt on the ground, and is much 
leſs 
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eſs prolific than the e ſeldom producing more 
than fix or ſeven young. It is eaſily. caught by a call, 
which is formed to imitate the voice of the female. 
Quail fighting was a favourite diverſion amo-'7 the 
Athenians ; but they abſtained from eating the ' fleſh. 
Modern manners have reverſed the ſentiments of man- 
kind in regard to this bird: its fleſh is now deemed a 


| peculiar delicacy, while its courage is diſregarded- Of 


this bird there are different ſpecies or varieties. 


OxDerx VI.—PASSERES. 
ALL the beautiful and vocal tribes of birds, whichadorn 


| and enliven our -fields and groves, are comprehended 


under the ſparrow kind. Their bills reſemble a forceps.; 
their legs are formed for hopping along, and their bodies, 
which are tender, are pure in ſuch: as feed on grain, but 
impure in ſuch as feed on inſets. - Many of them ſhew | 
abundance of deſign in the ſtructure of their neſts, are 
remarkable for their fidelity in the nuptial compact, and 
chiefly reſt on trees. 


; THE PIGEON. ” 

This bird and“ all its beautiful varieties derive their 
origin from the ſtock=dove ; but the diſcriminations 
are become ſo numerous, from-cultivation, that it is im- 
poſſible ſo enumerate or deſcribe them. The domeſtic 
pigeon, which is itſelf the creature of art, has given riſe 
M5 to | 
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to many elegant varieties, all diſtinguiſhable by names 

expreſſive of their ſeveral properties: ſuch as tumblers, 

| W Jacobins, croppers, pouters, vents, turbits, owls, 

X. and bird-fanciers can multiply the families ad 

n by eee a male and female of different 
ſorts. 

The domeſtic pigeon is wonderfully prolific : it i lays 
two eggs, and generally breeds every month, and, except 
during ſevere weather, is generally capable of ſupplying 
itſelf with food. The period of- incubation is fifteen 
days, during which the male and the female relieve each 
other. Their turns are generally regulated with great 
exactitude: the female ufually fits from about four in the 
evening till nine next morning ; at which time ſhe is 
ſuperſeded by the male, who diligently fupplies her place 
till nearly the return of the ſame hour, while ſhe is buſy, 
ſearching for food. If the female ſhould prove negligent | 
of her duty, the male will purſue and drive her to the 

neſt; while, on the other hand, ſhould the male not re- 
turn at the W time, his mate will retaliate with 
equal ſeverity. | 

When the young are hatched, they require no food 

for the firſt three days, but only to be kept warm. After 
this, the parents feed them for eight days, by diſcharg- 
_ ing into the mouths of the expectant offspring, whatever 
they have been able to treaſure up in their crops. This 
mode of feeding the young from the crop is peculiar to 
the family of pigeons; and nature has furniſhed them 
with a pretty large receptacle, for the purpoſe of taking 
in an ample ſtore of proviſions. The males commonly 
ſupply the young females, and the females perform the 
ſame office for the young males. At firſt the young are 
- furniſhed with food conſiderably macerated ; but as they 
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grow older, the parents gradually diminiſh the trouble 
of the preparation; and at length ſend them forth to 
ſhift for themſelyes. However, when proviſions are 


Stochedove. 8 Ss 


plentiful, they do not wait for the total diſmiſſion of 


their young; for it is nothing uncommon to ſee a brood 


almoſt fit for flight, mixed with a ſet of young ones in 


one identical neſt. 


Among domeſtic pigeons, connubial conſtancy i is ſel- 


dom long maintained ; the males ſometimes contend for” 
the ſame miſtreſs, _ ſometimes a kind of amicable ex · 
change takes place between them. 

The. fecundity of this bird is ſo prodigious, that from” 
a ſingle pair nearly r;000 may be produced in the ſpace 


of four years. Hence, they well repay the charge of 


providing them with appropriate dwellings and occa- 
fional diſtributions of food. 


The pigeon is extremely perſpicacious; and its au- 


ditory nerves are very clear. They are alſo reckoned" 


. 


ſwift in flight; are gregarious by nature; bill in their 


courtſhip; and utter a mournful or plaintive note. 


THE STOCK-DO VE 


This ſpecies, as already obſerved, is the parent of” a 
very numerous and beautiful family; it is, however, too“ 
well known to require a particular deſcription. Tt: 


breeds either in the holes of rocks, or in excavated trees 


in the foreſt. All other birds of the-pigeon kind build- 
their neſts in the moſt towering branches, but this * 
cies generally reſides in artificial cavities; and, from the- 

united allurements of ready ſuſtenance and agreeable ſo- 


ciety, eaſily ſubmits to the protection of man. Still 
however, it „ its native hue for ſeveral genera- 
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tions; and becomes more variegated, only in proportlos 


as it deviates from the original ſimplicity or its ſylvan 
tints. 


* 


* 
THE RING-DOYE. 


This bird receives its appellation from a very regular 
and beautiful white circle round its neck; the parts 
above and below which, are delightfully variegated with 
changeable colours, according to the 1 8 in which 
they are viewed by the ſpectator. 

The ring- dove is the largeſt bird of its kind, which is 
a native of Britain. It ſeldom flies ſingly, but in large 
flocks; and ſubſiſts on ivy-berries, and other vegetable 
ſubſtances. It builds its neſt in the branches of trees; 
and all attempts to reclaim it have hitherto proved in- 
effectual. At the commencement of winter, this ſpe- 
cies deſiſts from cooing; but they pair again about the 
beginning of March. 


THE Ld Conch Is wat 


This beautiful little bird is found in ſeveral parts of 


England, but particularly in the weſtern counties. It 
feeds on a variety of vegetable ſubſtances ; and, being re- 
markably ſhy, breeds only in the moſt retired ſituations, 
Its faithful attachment to its mate has been proverbial 
in every age; and, if we may credit vulgar tradition, 
when either of them pays the debt of nature, the ſur- 
vivor remains in a ſtate of diſconſolate ſolitude to the 
end of life, 
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Tu LARR. 


With this ſweet fongſter, univerſally cette as 
harbinger of the ſpring, and herald of the morn, ſo many 
delectable ideas are connected, that few birds are mere 
univerſal favourites of mankind. There are various 
ſpecies, ſuch as the common or ſky-lark, the wood-lark, 
the tit-lark, and the field-lark ; but all the family is mu- 
fical. The ſky-lark is too well known to require a par- 
ticular deſcription of its form. This ſpecies, and the 
wood-lark, are the only birds that fing as they poiſe 
themſelves in the rc. ons of ether. The former begins 
its ſong before the earlieſt daun; nor can any thing be 


more agreeable to the lover of nature, than to behold it 


warbling on the wing, and to hear it raifing its notes as 
it ſoars, till it ſeems loſt in the immenſe heights above 
him. And, to ſee it afterwards deſcending with a ſwell, 
and finking gradually as it approaches its neſt, the ſpot 
where all; its delights are centered, fills the heart of ſen- 
ſibility and intellectual refinement with inexpreſſible fa- 


üslaction and delight. 


The lark builds her neſt on the ground, lays four or 
five eggs, and commonly produces her young about the 
beginning of May, While the is performing the office 
of incubation, the male uſually entertains her with his 
ſong, and, though he riſes to an imperceptible height, 
never once loſes fight of his beloved partner. This 
harmony continues for ſeveral months. In winter, how- 


ever, larks, in common with moſt other birds, become 


mute; and they then affemble in large flocks, and are 

caught in great numbers for the ſake of their fleſh; which 
is fat and delicate. 

Though the muſic of any bird i in x captivity mult ne- 

| . 
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A Thruſh. . 
ceſſarily generate ſomewhat of a diſagreeable ſenſatiom 
in the breaſt of humanity, both the ſky and the wood. 
lark are frequently caged for the ſake of their ſongs, 
The notes of the latter are by ſome preferred to thoſe 
of the nightingale, and they are ſometimes miſtaken for 
that ſupreme miſtreſs of vocal harmony. It is only, 
however, in a-ſtate of nature, that they poſſeſs all their 
charming modulations... Impriſonment and flavery, as 
they leſſen the joys, ſo they detract from the powers of. 
e in AE thing that has life 


. THE THRUSH: 


#8 


of the thruſh genus, Britain affords: devil ſpecies, 
the miſſel- bird, the ſong - hruſſi, or throſtle, the field · 
fare, the redwing; and the black - bird. 18 , 

Phe miſſel bird: and ſong · thruſn differ principally In; 
ſize : the former is the largeſt of the genus; the latter, 
beſides the inferiority of its ſize, is, moreover, diſtin- 
guiſhed by having the inner coverts of the wings yellow, 

- The ſong-thruſh, or throſtle, though not one of the 
Wr elegant, is certainly one of the ſweeteſt ſongſters of 
the grove; and is equally remarkable for the variety and 
the long continuance of its notes. Like the.miſſel-birdj 
it pours its melody from the top of ſome high tree; but, 
when about to form its neſt, deſcends to ſome low buff. 

ticket... 

Thefe birds are: W in e They feed on 
| inſecks, holly, and. miſletoe: berries; and, during fevere 


ſnowy weather, when there is a failure of their uſual bla 
diet, are obferved to ſcratch up the roots of arum, er let, 
a V 


cuckow-pint, from the hedges; a plant remarkably warm 
and pungent, and a G 7 viaud, well adapted for the 
| ee 3 f 2 n 
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- THE FIELDFARE.” 


This is a bird of 3 ſpending its ſammers i in the” 
north of Europe, and viſiting us about Michaelmas. It 
is larger than the common thruſh; and its fleſh is eſ- 


teemed a peculiar delicacy. Fieldfares fly in flocks, 3 
and afford much diverſion to the minor race of ſportſ= 


men, during the winter ſeaſon. They leave this coun- 
try about the beginning of March. i 


THE RE DWING. 


This ſpecies is ſomewhat ſmaller than the common 
thruſh, which it nearly reſembles in the colours of its 
back, neck, and head, but the fides and under part of 
the wings are orange, or duſky reg while the breaſt and 
belly are whitiſh, ; 

Redwings are migratory, 3 appearing in this E's 
Iſland, and taking their departure, with the fieldfare. 


Their fleſh is leſs eſteemed than that of their congener- = ks 


ous ſpecies. In this country, they have a diſagreeable 
piping note; but in Sweden, where they breed, they 
fing very agreeably, perched on the toy of ſome tree 
eng the foreſts of maples. 5 


THE BLACK- np. 

The plumb of the male black- bird is of a coal- 
black colour. that of the female is a brown or dark-ruſ- 
ſet. Though of a retired and ſolitary diſpoſition, it is 
a very well known bird, and the ys toned warbler 
of the woods. 

The note indeed of the black- bird; when beds at a 


proper 


8 


0 ooh Mm Hawfnch. 
proper diſtance, is, perhaps, the moſt chearing of any 
among the muſicians of the grove ; but, when confined in 
a Cage, it is loud and deafening. It may be taught, liow. 
ever, to whiſtle any tune, and even to imitate the hu- 
man voice. | 

In ſome very cold countries, and particularly on the 
Alps, a variety of this bird is ſometimes found with a 
pure white colour. 


THE CROSSBILL« 


This bird belongs to the numerous genus of loxia. 
It is about the ſize of the lark, and is eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
by the ſingularity of its bill, both mandibles of which 
curve oppoſite ways, and traverſe each other. The 
| prevailing colour of the male is a dull red, inclining to 
"roſe, mixed with brown; the female is green, ſhaded 
with brown. This bird is a native of Germany, and 
the northern parts of Europe; but ſometimes migrates 
into England. It is alfo found in North America and 
Greenland, where it builds its neſt on the loftieſt pines, 
" faſtening it to the branches by means of the xeſinous 

matter which exudes from the tree. 

_ THE HAWPINCE- 

This bird is generally reckoned among thoſe which 
belong to Britain, though it only viſits us occaſionally, 
and for the moſt part in winter. It is common, kow- 
ever, in Italy, Germany, Sweden, and the ſouthern parts 
of Ruffta; where it feeds on berries, kernels, and other 
ſylvan fruits. From the great ſtrength of its bill, it is 
enabled to crack the ſtones of haws and cherries with 


the greateſt facility. 7 
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The hawfinch is about ſeven inches long and thir- 
teen broad; the bill is funnel-ſhaped, ſtrong, and thick. 
The whole underſide is of a dirty fleſh colour; the back - 
and coverts of the wings of a deep brown, and thoſe of 
the tail, of a yellowiſh-bay. It builds its neſt betu een 
the bifurcation of the branches, about twelve feet from 
the ground, forming it with great care and conſiderable 
ingenuity. 


THE p nen 


This bird is ſo generally known as almoſt to ſaper= 
ſede the neceſſity of deſcription. The head, wings, and 
tail are black, and the breaſt and belly, red; in the fe- 
male, however, the underparts are browniſh. 

The bullfinch is common in moſt parts of the con- 
tinent of Europe, and is by no means rare in England. 
It builds its neſt in buſhes, and brings forth its young 
about the end of May. In winter, it frequents orchards 
and gardens for the ſake of the inſets that lodge in the 
naſcent bud; and, on this account, may be M e 
52 brtiefator d nujnkige. | 

In a wild ſtate, its note is not remeriiabdly pleafing ; but, 
when tamed, this bird becomes docile to a great degree, 
and may be taught to whiſtle notes in the juſteſt manner. 
It is alſo occafionally trained to fpeak, and, from its 
great tractability, is frequently caged ; the only reward 
which its agreeable qualities procure it ! 

; 7 * 
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A CARDINAL. GROSSBEAKe. 


There are various ſpecies of the groſsbeak, ſo called 
from the thickneſs of their bills; but this bas the beſt 
claim to our attention. The head is adorned with a 

| fine 
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fine creſt, and the reſt of the body is of a beautiful red. 
The female, however, is of a reddiſh-brown. 


This ſpecies is a native of ſeveral parts of North Ame. 


rica; and from the ſuperiority of its ſong, has obtained 
the appellation of the nightingale of that continent. 
During ſpring and ſummer, it perches on the top of the 
loftieſt trees, ſinging early in the morning, and piercing 
the air with its loud pipe. It is ſometimes caged, and 
then it continues its muſic throughout the 3 part 
of the year. 


THE SNOW- BIRD; 


This bird has obtained various names. Ray calls it 


the pyed mountain finch, and, in Scotland, it receives 


the name of the ſnow-flake, from its white wings, and 
its appearance in hard weather and deep ſnows. About 
that ſeaſon, they arrive at the Highlands in prodigious 


flocks, and ſome few breed there, on the ſummits of the 


higheſt hills; but by far the greateſt part migrate from 
countries ſo far northerly. Their appearance in more tem- 
perate latitudes is a certain indication of. ſevere weather 
in their native haunts. In their flights, they keep very 
cloſe to each other, intermingle moſt confuſedly toge- 
ther, and roll themſelves colle&ively into the form of a 
ball, which enables the fowler to bring down. numbers of 


them at a ſingle ſhot. 


"mM oRTOLAN. 


| 


This bird, the fleſh of which is reckoned ſuch a del 


cate morſel by epicures, feeds principally on panic-grals, 
It is found in moſt parts of Europe, except Great Bri- 


tain. The wings are black, the three firſt feathers of 
the 
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Rice Bunting...Goldfinch. . 289 
the tail are FRY on their edges, and the bend is 
greeniſh, | \ 

In its migrations Fas one country. to another, nums 
ders are caught, and. artificially fattened for the table. 
The ſong of the ortolan is not unpleaſant, and it is ſome- 
times preſerved in cages on that account. | 


1 
| 
| 
| 
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THE RICE BUNTING. 


The head and whole underſide of this bird are black ; 
the hind part of the neck, a whitiſh yellow; and the 
coverts of the wings, and the primaries, are black, as is 
alſo the back, with ſome tints of white and yellow. 


I. Theſe birds inhabit the iſland of Cuba in prodigious 
13 numbers, where they commit terrible depredations on 
id the early crops of rice. They then migrate to Carolina, 


ut and ſhift their quarters according to the mafMity of the 
us crops on which they feed. Their fleſh is reckoned very 


he delicate, nor is the ſong of the male contemptible. 

"=: The bunting, the yellow-hammer, and many others 
No belong to the ſame genus; but, in proportion as we come - 
2 to the more diminutive tribes of animated nature, the 
ſy greater is the difficulty in enumerating all the ſpecies, 
Je and the leſs intereſting, we conceive, it would prove to 
4 thoſe for whom this recs treatiſe is intended, 

0 | 


THE GO LDFINCH- 


This beautiful little ſongſter i is too well known, in this 
country, to require any deſcription of its form or cos» 
li” WF lours. Its note, even in captivity, is uncommonly ſweet ; 
s. nor is the bird that utters it leſs eſtimable for its docilite.: 
ri- and the chearfulneſs or patieace with which it ſubmits 
of. Wl to confinement. : 


he | - Towards 
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Towards winter, goldfinches aſſemble in large flocks, 
and feed on different kinds of ſeeds, particularly thoſe 
of thiſtles. They are fond of orchards; in which they 
frequently build their neſts, and ſometimes produce two 
broods in the year. They live to a conſiderable age; 
and are natives of moſt parts of the ancient continent, 
but are maſt numerous in Europe. 


Fs! — — — 


THE CHAFFINCH. 


This bird has received its name from its delight in f 
chaff, It regales us very agreeably with its ſong early 0 
in the year; but, towards the latter end of ſummer, emits 
a chirping note. The chafhnch is ſtationary in Eng- 
land; but, in Sweden, the females migrate into Holland 
about September, leaving their mates behind them; and tt 
the late ingenious Mr. White of Selbourne obſerved b, 
large flocks in Hampſhire, with few or no males among 1 
them. This is a very ſingular fact in the economy of b 

e for which we are totally unable to account. 


THE COMMON SPARROW. 


This bird, from its frequenting only the abodes of men 
and places adjacent, may be ſaid to be chiefly fed from 
human induſtry ; for, in ſpite of every precaution, it will 
partake the food of the domeſtic pigeons and poul ry, 
and conſumes a conſiderable quantity of grain : on this 
account it has been long proſcribed, and a reward ſet on 
its head ; but ſtill the ſpecies continues undiminiſhed. 
In autumn, fparrows aſſemble in flocks, and rooſt on 
trees near habitations at this time they may be ſhot by 
dozens. The fleſh is not very well flavoured; and the 


note is ſtill leſs alluring. Nevertheleſs, the ſparrow, by 
| | 10 


Linnet...Canary-bird... Fly-catcher. 1 
its vivacity and frequent appearance, affords ſome amuſe - 
ment to the lover of nature. It is a familiar, but a 


crafty bird; and, though it ſeems to betray little fear, it 
exerciſes a neceſſary caution for its own ſecurity, 


THE LINNET. 
The breaſt of this little bird is of a fine "blosd:red, 


which heightens as the ſeaſon advances. It is much 
and deſervedly eſteemed for its ſong, which, however, 
frequently ſubjects it to captivity. It feeds on all kinds 

of ſeeds, but ſeems to prefer that of flax. | 


THE gane BIRD. 


This beautiful little creature was originally a native of 
the iſlands from which it receives its name; but has 
been domeſticated in Europe for at leaſt two genturies, 
and is a frequent ornament. of the parlour, or the hall ; 
but, though it will breed in captivity, and even intermix 
with other birds of the ſame genus, it is too delicate to 
endure our climate in a ſtate of nature. It will live in a 
cage from ten to fifteen years. : 


THE FLY-CATCHER» 


This is a very numerous genus, but we ſhall deſcribe 
only one ſpecies, the ſpotted fly-catcher, which will 
convey a tolerable idea of the whole family. This bird 
is little more than five inches long : the head is large, 
and of a browniſh hue, obſcurely ſpotted with black 
the back is of a mouſe colour; the wings and tail are 


| duſky, and the breaſt and belly are white. It is a bird 


of paſſage, appearing in Britain, where it breeds, in the 
ſpring, and depariing from our ſhores in Se, tember. 
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It builds its neſt againſt any part of a tree that will ſup. 
port it, and is found to return almoſt ann to the 


ſame place, ſeaſon after ſeaſon. 


The fly-catcher feeds on inſects, which it collects on 
the wing. When the young can fly, the old ones with. 
draw with them into thick woods, where they frolick 
among the top-branches, dropping almoſt perpendicy. 
larly on the flies that ſport beneath, and riſing again in 
the ſame direction. k 


THE NIGHTINGALE., 


The nightingale has been ſo long celebrated for its 
melody, with which it charms the ear, and which 1s, per- 
haps, unrivalled among birds, that its very name ſeem; 


to embelliſh poetical deſcription, and to convey a ſort of 


pleaſure to the mind, which words cannot eafily depidt. 
Almoſt every modern verſifier mentions it with con- 
genial rapture; and the ancient bards, who fo cloſely 
painted from nature, have exerted themſelves to raiſe its 


reputation. 


But, ſweet as is the HET" c of plate it has little ex- 


- -ternal beauty to attract the eye, and charms moſt when i 


is unſeen, The head and back are of a pale tawny 
colour, daſhed with olive; the throat, breaſt, and the 
upper part of the belly, are of a Jight gloſſy-aſn colour, 


and the lower belly is almoſt white, The exterior webs 


of the quill-feathers are of a reddiſh- brown, the t«.{is of 
a deep tawny-red, and the eyes are remarkably large and 


animated. 
This bird, the moſt celebrated of the Sarhared tribe, 


for the variety, length, and ſweetneſs of its not es, viſits 
| England about the beginning of April, and leaves it in 


Auguſt. 


| 5 Nightingale, 263 
Auguſt, * is found only in ſome of the ſouthern and 
hs mid-land counties, and is ſaid to be unknown i in Scot 
land, Ireland, and North Wales. It commences its 
* | ſong in the evening, when other birds are generally at 
th. rooſt, as if it diſdained to waſte its muſic in the throng, 
ick and continues it by intervals during the whole night; 
cu. and, if undiſturbed, will ſit for weeks together almoſt on 
5 the ſame tree. It builds its neſt near the bottom of ſome 
. hedge, ſo artfully ſecreted, that it generally eludes the 
inquiſitive eye of the ſchool-boy; and ſurely, robbing 
it or other birds of their eggs and young, without any in- 
| tention to rear them, is a pitifal gratification, compared 
it with the pain that is inflicted. The poet of nature thus 
ON paints the feelings, and pleads the cauſe of the ſongſter 
15 under conſideration. 
of 
ict. But let not chief the nightingale lament 
on- Her ruin'd care, too delicately form'd 
ely | To brook the har ſh confinement of the cage. 
its Oft when, returning with her loaded bill, 
The aſtoniſh'd mother finds a vacant neſt, 
oF By the hard hand of unrelenting clowns 
11 Robb'd ; to the ground the vain proviſion falls, 
Her pinions muffile, and, lo drooping, ſcarce 
PE Can bear the mourner to the poplar ſhade ; 
the | Where, all abandon'd to deſpair ſhe ſings 
ay Her ſorrows through the night, and on the bough | 
ebs Sole ſitting, ſtill at every dying fall, | 
of Takes up again her lameatable ſtrain 
1nd Of winding woe, till, wide around, the woods 
Sigh to her ſong, and with her wail reſound. 
Py i= — TRroMsSON's SPRING. 
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' THE GOLDEN-CRESTED WREN. 


This is the ſmalleſt of all Britiſh birds, weighing no 
more than twenty-ſix grains. It is eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from other birds of its kind, not only by its fize, but alſo 
by the beautiful ſcarlet mark on its head,” bounded on 
each fide by a fine yellow line. This elegant little 
creature frequents woods, and covefts; and is uſually ſeen 
perched on the oak. Its note does not materially differ 
from that of the common wren. It continues with us 
the whole year, and ſcems capable of RY the rigour 
er our ſevereſt winters. 


THE BLACK=-CAP. 


The crown of the head of this ſmall bird is black; 
and thence it derives it name. The hind part of the 
neck is of a light-aſh colour; the back and coverts of 
the wings are of a greyiſh- green; and the breaſt and 
upper part of the belly are of a pale - afl colour. 

The black -cap is a bird of paſſage, and quits the 
Britiſh iſlands before the commencement of winter; 
however, during its ſtay it gratifies us with its ſong, 
which is fo ſweet, that in Norfolk it has obtained the 
name of the mock-nightingale. In fact, its notes are 
full, ſweet, deep, and lond, and anly inferior to thoſe of 
the bird with which it has been compared. 


THR RED-BREAST. 


Of all birds this is the moſt familiar, and therefore it 
is in a manner conſecrated to the domeſtic Lares. Th 
beauty of its form, the vivacity of its motions, and the 

confidence 
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confidence it ſeems to repoſe in man, all unite to ſecure 
it from annoyance. Add to this, ſeveral popular pre- 
judices which operate in its favour, and which ſeem to 
prevail in every country where it is known. It feeds on 
inſects, eats crumbs of bread, when its uſual food fails; 
and, while other birds are ready to periſh with cold and 
hunger, it ſeeks the ſhelter of a houſe or cottage, in which 
it is generally a welcome gueſt. 

The ſong of the red-breaſt is remarkably ſoft and 
ſweet, and the- more to be valued, as we enjoy it-during 
the greateſt part of the winter, when the other feathered 
choriſters are ſilent. In ſummer, indeed, it is equally: 
muſical; but then its modeſt notes are undiſtinguiſhed in 
the general warble of the choir. | 

Thomſon marks by a juſt: and elegant deſcription the 
domeſtic habits of this bird during winter; but it is, per- 
haps, as much indebted to the ballad of 0 the babes in 
the wood,” fo its univerſal favour and eſteem with us, 
as to any combination of other. cauſes whatſoever,— 
Indeed not only our poets, but our painters, have exerted 
their reſpective talents in recommending this innocent 
ſongſter to our attention; and ſurely, where genius labours 
to improve our ſenſibilities and to awaken our moſt 
generous paſſions, it demands our love and reſpect. 


THE WHEAT-FAR. 


This bind is ſeen in moſt countries 4 Europe, either 
as a denizen or a viſitor. The top of its head, the hind 
part of the neck, and back, are of a bluiſh-groy ; the 
under parts of the body, yellowiſni- white; the breaſt is 
tinged with red, and the legs are black. 


The wheat- ear viſits: England annually in March, and 
N leaves 


a . 


leaves this country in September. 


In ſome of the 
eaſtern counties, particularly Suffex, they are aſtoniſh- 
ingly numerous, being caught almoſt by thouſands, and 


ſent up to the London poulterers. Their fleſh, when 
potted, is as much eſteemed i in A as thãt of the 
ortolan on the continent. 


f THE SWALLOW 9 


of this genus, which is aretty numerous, four ecke 


are natives of England, the houſe-ſwallow, the marten, 
the ſand-marten, and the ſwift; and of each we ſhall 
give a curſory deſcription, after premiſing the general 


hiſtory of the family, which is ſufficiently extraordinary. 


The ſwallow tribe are remarkable for the wideneſs 
of their mouths, which are always open when flying, 
the ſhortneſs and ſlenderneſs of their feet, and the im- 
moderate length of their wings. Theſe qualities are 
indeed eſſential to the kind of life which they lead, and 
enable them to provide the means of ready ſubſiſtence. 


Inſects are their principal food, and no ſooner does 


ſpring awaken that claſs of animated nature from their 
ſlate of torpidity, than the ſwallow makes its appearance. 
At firſt it flies heavily and feebly, as if wearied with 
its journey; but, as the weather grows warmer, and the 


number of inſets increaſes, it quires additional 


ſtrength and activity. 

The changes of the weather may be generally pre- 
dicted from the ſwallow flying high or low in purſuit of 
its prey; but it is rather the inſect than the bird that ap- 
7 pears to have this preſcience of futurity. 

A defect of its uſual food, on the approach of winter, 


naturally indicates that * ſwallow is meditating its de- 
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parture ; but, whither the tribes retire, and how they diſ- 
poſe of themſelves during the brumal ſeaſon, is a queſtion 


which ſtill continues, as we have previouſly remarked, to 
puzzle the ſcientific, and to amuſe the ſpeculative. | 


THE COMMON OR HOUSE-SWALLOW. 


This ſpecies is  diſlinguiſhed by the extreme forkineſs 
of its tail, and a red ſpot on the forehead and under its 
chin. It builds its neſt on the top of chimnies with great 
induſtry and art; and ſometimes breeds twice a year. 

The common ſwallow arrives in Great Britain about 
twenty days before the other ſpecies of the ſame genus 
which viſit us, and leaves us about the latter end of Sep- 
unber. Its note is not | 


TRE e 


This bird is inferior to the common ſwallow in Ges: 
and its tail is leſs forked. The head and the upper part 
of the body, except the rump, are black, gloſſed with 
llue; the breaſt, belly, and rump, are white, and the feet 
ae covered with a ſhort white down. It conſtructs its 
reſt under the eaves of houſes in a very curious manner, 
leaving only a ſmall hole for its admiſſion. During the 
period that the young continue in the neſt, the old one 
feeds them, adhering by her claws to the outſide; but, 
i ſoon as they quit it, ſhe feeds them while on the wing, 
by a very rapid and almoſt CSE motion. 


Tur SAND-MARTEN. 
3 | 


This ſpecies receives its name from building its neſt 
in the chinks of ſand pits, and in the banks of rivers. | 
N 2 . 
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It is the laſt of the ſwallow tribe that pe this 
iſland. The head and the whole upper. part, of the body 
are mouſe-coloured; the throat i 18 white, engircled with 
a mouſe-coloured ring ; ; the belly is N and ps fe 
ſmooth and black. | ; 


THE swirr. . 


The ſwift FA Ti about eight inches i in 1 and 
in the expanſion of the wings eighteen, though 1t does 
not weigh above an ounce. It is entirely of a gloſſ 
dark ſooty colour, except the chin, which is marked with 
a white ſpot. Its feet are ſmall, and it riſes from the 
ground with difficulty ; ; but, when on the wing, its flight 
is moſt rapid and long continued. It breeds under the 
eaves of houſes, in ſteeples and other lofty buildings 
arrives after the houſe-ſwallow, and N emigrates 
ſome weeks before its N 


THE oonr-evekrn, OR CHURN-OW Le 


This bird, which ſome place among the family of 
ſwallows, is about ten inches long, and twenty-two 
broad. Its colours are plain, but they have a beautiful 


effect from the elegance of their diſpoſition, conſiſting of 


black, brown, grey, white, and ferruginous, arranged in 


ſtreaks, ſpots, and bars. The male is diſtinguiſhed from, 


the female by an oval ſpot near the end of each of the 
three firſt quill-feathers, and another, in, the two exterior 
feathers of the tail. 

The goat-ſucker flies. chiefly, by night, and continues 
but a ſhort time in this iſland ; appearing about the latte 
end of May, and retiring from every part of Britain by 


the end of September. Its notes reſemble the noiſe of 
: els ” A. 
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large ſpinning. wheel, and the ſound is very thrill and 
loud, It receives it name from its fancied property of 
ſucking the teats of goats; a vulgar error, at leaſt as 
ancient as the days' of Ariſtotle, and to which Scopoli, 
among the mioderns, ſeems to give countenance. 


0 cle III. —AMPHIBI4: 


Tals das, though convialy the leaft valuable and exo 
tenſive of any, contains animals very diflimilar i in their 
habits and conformations, and ſome of the moſt. formi- 
dable enemies of man, the objects of his conſtant dread, 
and frequently the cauſe of his deſtruction. Againſt 
their efforts, caution cannot always protect him, and 
both ſtrength and dexterity are unavailing. 
The eſſential characters of the animals, which are 


thrown together under amphibia, are, that they have 


either a naked or a ſcaly body; that they are deſtitute of 
grinders, and have all their teeth ſharp or pointed; that 
they have no radiated fins ; or that the heart has only one 
ventricle, and that they reſpire through the lung. 

In the Linnæn ates, r they conſtitute four 
orders. 

J. RzrrrrEs, including the tortoiſe, lizard, and frog 
kinds, | 

. SERPENTS, or animals that Seca by an undu- 
latory motion; ; many of which are poiſonous. © 
f III. MEaN Fab; or gliders, of TIO we haye only the 
ets | | * N 
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IV. Nane or ein e e which are 


Pinnated, and reſpire by lateral branchiæ or gills, includ. 


Ing the ray, the lamprey, and others. 
Of animals, ſo very different in their nature and habi. 


| dudes, it is impoſſible to give any general uniform ac. 


count. In the order of reptiles we find the harmleſs 
frog, ſo tenacious of life; the valuable tortoiſe ; and the 
formidable alligator or crocodile ; which latter is the 
Jargeſt of the lizard genus, and abounds in the Nile, 
the Niger, the La Plata, the Ganges, and other ſpacious 
rivers within the torrid zone. The general food of theſe 
monſters is fiſh, which they devour in aſtoniſhing quan- 
tities; but, when their ſupplies in the water are too 
ſcanty to ſatisfy their voracious appetites, they conceal 


themſelves in the ſedge or reeds by the ſide of their 


native ſtreams, til: an opportunity preſents itſelf of at- 
tacking ſome other animal, man himſelf not excepted, 
In our happy quarter.of the globe we have few among 


the order of ſerpents that are noxious, and their bite all 


operates in a ſimilar manner, by exciting a burning pain, 
for which we. have various antidotes, but none mon 
efficacious and ſafe than olive oil., 

Within the torrid zone, . where the fields arg 
at once fertile and uncultivated, and the climate warm 
and: humid, this terrible race reigns in all its malignity; 
and fome ſpecies are equally tremendous by their mag · 
nitude, and fatal from their bite. 

In the early ages of the world when mankind were 
few, and theſe animals continued the undiſputed tyrants 
of a country through a ſucceſſion of years, it is very pro- 
bable, they grew to a'fize of which we have no modern 
examples. Hiſtory, indeed, records ſeveral inſtances of 


f _ kind; and, when we contemplate the liboya, which 
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" againſt it, which ſoon diſpatched this ſingular enemy, 
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z; well known to be capable of killing an ox, by dint of 


ſtrength, and has been found thirty or forty feet long, 
we muſt not incredulouſly reject, as fabulous, every thing 
that has not been confirmed by the 8 of an at 
later periods. "+ 
We are told, that while nn led his army and the 
banks of. the Bagrada in Africa, an enormous ſerpent diſ- 
puted his paſſage. Pliny, who ſaw its ſkin, affirms that 
it meaſured one hundred and twenty feet in length, and 


that it killed a number of men beſore it was deſtroyed, Mi 


At laſt, however, the battering engines were directed . 


Its ſpoils were carried to Rome, and the general was * 
decreed an ovation on account of his ſucceſs. - : 4 
Ia Java, on the continent of India, in Africa, in — 
Surinam, and other parts of America, ſerpents are ſtill 
found of enormous magnitude; but ſuch are chiefly for- 
midable for their ſtrength, Providence avi mercifully 
denied them any venomous ae 


Lo! the green ſerpent, from his dark abode, _ 

Which ev'n imagination fears to thread, ; 

Ar noon forth iſſuing, gathers up his train 

In orbs immenſe; then, darting out anew, 
- Seeks the N font; by which, diffus'd, 5 8 
He throws his folds : and, while with threat ning tongue 

And deathful jaws erect, the monſter curls 

His flaming creſt, all other thirſt, appall'd, 

Or ſhivering flies, or check d, at diſtance ſtands, © - ! 

Nor dares N 


0 Tnousox. 


The moſt fatal are the ſmaller PER Ne the moſt 
Gangerous, OG they cannot always be ſeen and 
| N 4 avoided, | 
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avoided. Various are the ways in which their poiſon 
operates; and, though it is probable that an antidote exiſts 
for each, if that be unknown or too tardily apphed, death 
is almoſt inevitable. But, as if mankind were not ſuf. 
ficiently expoſed to the natural malignity of the ſerpent 
race, many barbarous tribes, both in the old and new 
continent, dip their arrows in the poiſon, or inen 
Fare their vengeful potions. . _-- 

Though there is a general anllariey 3 in the external 
conformation of this noxious and diſguſting tribe, in the 
venomous claſs there are two large teeth or fangs, iſſuing 
from the upper jaw, and projecting beyond the lower, 


The innoxious claſs is commonly thought to be deſtitute 


of thoſe inſtruments of deſtruction, this deprivation con- 
ſtituting the difference between them. A ſack or bag 


under the fang is the reſervoir of the poiſon ; and the 
fang itſelf is furniſned with an aperture for War it 


into the wound. 


But, though ſerpents are almoſt univerſally diſguſting | 
from their appearance, or tremendous from their aſſault, } 


ſuperſtition has converted ſome of them into divinities; 
and a few are taken under human protection for their 
inoffenſive qualities, or their ſervice in deſtroying ver- 
min. It is difficult, however, for moſt perſons not to, 
feel a ſenſation of horror, even at the fight of ſuch as 
are known to be harmleſs : this antipathy was probably 
planted in our natures, as a guard and preſervative againſt 
the dangerous powers of the family. 


THE TORTOISE. 


The characters of the tortoiſe genus are, that the body 
is ; defended es a ick cruſt, and furniſhed with a tail; 


% —— mr ute _8VÞ ant 


that 
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that the mouth has naked mandibles, without teeth ; 5 and 
that there are four feet. _ : 

Such as ſubſiſt principally i in the water are uſuell 
called turtles, while thoſe that frequent the Iand obtain 
the appellation of tortoiſes ; but in their external con- 
formation there is but little difference. 

The land-tortoiſe is found from one to five feet in 
length, from the end of the ſnout to the extremity of the 
tail, and from five to eighteen inches acroſs the back. 
The head 1 is ſcnall, ſome what like that of the ſerpent 
kind, and may be protended | or concealed under the fhell 
at plegſure ; ; the eye has no upper lid; the tail is long 
and ſcaly, Ike that of a Hard; and the exterior covering 8 
is compoſed of ſeveral pieces of ſhell, united in the 
firmeſt and: moſt compact manner. | 

Though this animal is of the moſt pacific 3 
it is admirably formed for defence, and feems to be almoſt 
endowed with immortality. Scarcely any violence can 
deprive it of life: it will retain the vital principle after i It 
is deprived of the brain, and even. of the head. It is re- 
— for its longevity ; and, though i it is difficult to 

aſcertain its preciſe duration, there is an inſtance recorded 
of one kept in the garden of Lambeth Palace, which WS 
known to have lived ad vVe one hundred and twenty years. | 

During winter tlie tortoiſe lies torpid in fome caverns | 
three or four feet under ground, and from this dormant | > | 
ſtate it does not awake till the denial heat of ſpring re- ; 

turns. Its ſtrength 1s fo <bhſideribte, that a child has 
been known to Zet oft the back of on and yet not re- 
tard its activity. 

The turtle or ſea-tortsiſe is of various 9 moſt of ZN 

which are not a little celebrated i in the annals of epicur- 
um. The Nen tüues 7 in particular, forms an important Y 
N 5 a | article - 
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inmeniry of their numbers cannot excite our admira- 
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article of commeree, and our Weſt-India ſhips are 
generally ſupplied with conveniencies for i importing them 
alive; yet whoever wiſhes to eat the fleſh in its higheſt 


perfection, ſhould make a voyage to their native ſhores, 


A common=-fized green-turtle will weigh two hundred 
weight, and ſome have been 8 that exceeded eight 
hundred. 

The turtle ſeldom quits the "Ty except to > depoſi t its 
eggs in the ſand; which are hatched in about twenty-five 
days by the heat of the ſun. The young, as ſoon as they 
burſt from the ſand, guided by inſtinct, run towards the 
ſea. The Mediterratican furniſhes a ſpecies of turtle of 
conſiderable magnitude; but, though it is extremely fat, 
the fleſh is coarſe and unwholeſome. Animals of this 
kind are ſometimes caught on the Britiſh ſhores. 


GL 4465 THE COMMON FROG. 
To deſcribe an animal ſo well and generally known, is 


| needleſs ; but ſome of its habits and properties are. too 
intereſting to the naturaliſt, to remain wholly unnoticed, 


Its ſpring, or power of leaping, compared with its bulk, 
is remarkably great, and it is by far the moſt expert 
ſwimmer of all quadrupeds. While in a tadpole ſtate, 
It is wholly an inhabitant of the water, and the work of 
generation is alfo performed in that element ; but, as ſoon 
as the young animal is transformed into its permanent 


Nate, it immediately takes to the land, and, if the weather 


has been hot and refreſhing ſhowers fall, the whole ground 


zs ſometimes ſeen covered with theſe little animals; a 


eircumſtance, which has probably given riſe to the vulgar 


error of its raining frogs. A fingle female is capable of 


producing a thouſand eggs at a time, and therefore the 
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tion. They ſubſiſt on inſects, and themſelves are de- 
voured by a variety of other animals. 

The frog is remarkably tenacious of life, and will leap 
about even after its head has been amputated. Many 
cruel experiments, indeed, have been made on this inof- 
fending race; and Galvani the Italian naturaliſt, from his 
obſervations an them, has given riſe to that branch of 
electric ſctence, which goes by his name; which, though 
it certainly teems with curious ſpeculations, does not 
appear, at leaſt hitherto, to have produced any uſeful 
concluſions. 

The croaking of frogs is a certain indication of ap- 
proaching rain, and is ſometimes ſo loud in marſhy coun- 
tries, ſuch as Holland, as to be ſtunning and unpleaſant. 
to the auditory nerves. In very dry weather, however, 
they become mute from a deficiency of moiſture, and 
conſequeatly of the food in which they delight. 


THE EDIBLE-FROG-+» 


This creature differs from the common frog in having 
a high protuberance on the middle of its back, which 
forms a very ſharp angle. Its colours alſo are more 
vivid, and its marks more diſtin. Both this and the 
common ſpecies are eaten in ſome countries. Tn the 
markets of Paris,” ſays Pennant, we have feen whole 
hampers full, which the venders were preparing for the 
table, by ſkinning. and cutting off * fore 5 the loins- 
and legs only being kept. 2 bi | 


THE BULL-FROG- 


This ſpecies is very large, and is capable of ſpringing 
three yards at a ſingle leap, by which means it can keep 


pace with a horſe going full ſpeed. The noife they 
* 6 ; make 


— 
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make reſembles the roaring of a bull, only it is ſomewhat | 


more hoarſe; and, when numbers unite in the horrid 
concert, few can liſten to it without e ſen- 


ſations. 


Theſe ces will kill and eat the young of the gal- 


linaceous kind, and, if hurt, utter a plaintive note, much 
like the crying of children. As ſoon as the air begins 
to cool in autumn, they plunge themſelves in the mud 
of ſtagnant waters, and lie torpid during winter; but on 


the approach of ſpring they iſſue from their dormitories, 


and exerciſe their native activity. They are ſuppoſed 


by the people of Virginia, in which country they 


abound, to be purifiers of water, and for that reaſon are 
reſpected as the genti of fountains. 


THE COMMON 104. 


The toad bears a ceneral reſemblance to the frog, but 
is much more unſightly in its appearance, and feldom 
can be viewed without diſguſt. Yet it is ſaid, by thoſe 
who have reſolution to examine it with attention, to have 
very fine eyes; to which Shakſpeare. alludes when he 


| makes Juliet 1 I | 


« Some ſay the lark and loathed tead e eyes. 
Its natural deformity, and the abborrence with which 


"mankind generally regard it, have given rife to many 


fictitious qualities, that canfirm the prejudices con- 


ceived againſt it. Its very look has been fuppoſed 
fatal; of its entrails fancied poiſonous potions have 


been compoſed ; and it has been deemed a principal 
Ingredient in adminiſtering the incantations of noctur- 


nal hags. On the other hand, ſome old writers have 
believed, that its head contained 'a_-ſtoge fravght 


with 
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with many medical # well as magical virtues; but all 
thoſe fables have been long exploded; and, if it cannot 
be allowed to be agreeable, it has, at leaſt, been proved 
to be innoxious. Tadeed, inſtead of poſſeſſing vene- 
mous, it has of late been thought to have beneficiat 
qualities; and, according to ſome authors, it has been 
ſucceſsfully applied to cure that moſt dreadful of human 
maladies, the cancer, by its fuction. : 
Like the frog, it is amphibious, and like that Animal | 
lives on worms and infe&s, which it ſeizes by datting 
out its tongue, It crawls about, chiefly towards the 
cloſe of day, in moiſt weather; and the young undergo 


the fame changes as the tadpole of the frog. 


During the feverity of winter, like all the frog kind, 
it becomes torpid. It is alſo very long lived, and ex- 
tremely tenacious of life. Wonderful ſtories are told of 
its having been occaſionally found incloſed 1 in folid 
blocks of marble or ſtone, where it muſt have lain for 
centuries; and yet, when diſengaged, ſhewing every 
ſign of life. To diſpute every recorded circumſtance of | 
this kind would argue exceſſive incredulity ; yet, if true, 
it muſt be allowed, that the common laws of nature are 
palpably violated in ſuch inſtances. 

There are ſeveral varieties of the toad, ſuch, as the. 
and and the water; we ſhall only rata hows. 
cen the following very eurious s ſpecies. 5 N 
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Tis e, ox TOAD or SURINAM- 


This creature is more hideous in its  thape hart the 
common. toad. The head is flat and broad, the eyes 
are ſmall, the jaws extended, and the back is covered ' 
with a number of little Fenn teſemibling eyes, 
which 
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which in fact are the eggs, from which the young are 
produced by a proceſs perfectly unique. Theſe eggs 
are 1n different ſtates of maturity ; and the pipal is ſeen 
moving about with her progeny on her back, ſome 
peeping forth from their cells, others juſt aſſuming their 
form, and without life. 

The male pipal is conſiderably larger than the female, 
and has other diſtinctions of ſex. Hideous as theſe crea- 
tures are, they are probably entirely harmleſs, though 
we are told of very malignant effects reſulting from 


their powder, when calcined. 


CROCODILE. FA 


This i is the largeſt and moſt formidable animal of the 
lizard genus, frequently exceeding twenty feet in length, 
and five feet in circumference. The fore legs have the 
ſame parts and conformation as the arms of a man, but 
are ſomewhat ſhorter than thofe behind: the head is 


long, and the eyes are ſmall. The general colour is a | 


dark-brown on the upper part, and a whitiſh-&itron be- 


low, with large ſpots of both colours on the ſides, The 
fkin is defended by a ſuit of armour, almoſt impenetra- 
ble to a muſket-ball. The female depoſits her eggs in 


the ſand, and leaves them to be hatched by the heat of 
the fun. 

The crocodile is a very dangerous and terrible ani- 
mal. It abounds in the Nile, the Niger, the Ganges, 
and other great rivers of Aſia, Afriea, and America. 
In Upper Egypt, it is extremely deſtructive; lying in 

wait near the brink of the Nile for animals that come 
to drink, and ſparing neither man nor the fierceſt quad- 


rupeds that come within its reach, It ſeizes the victim 
| with 
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with a ſpring, and draws 1t into the water, where it de- 0 
vours it at its leiſure. Sometimes the wounded captive 
makes its eſcape, when the crocodile purſues with much 
greater celerity than might be expected from its un- 
wieldy form. It is capable of maſtering even the tiger, 
which often ſtruggles i in vain againſt ſuch a potent ad- 
verſary. | 

The natives of ſome countries, SHB 0 the 
crocodile for the ſake of its fleſh, of which they are ex- : 
tremely fond; nor are its eggs reckoned a leſs delicious | 1 
treat by ſome palates. This helps to diminiſh their num- | 
bers ; but all the arts of annoyance, which man is maſter | i 
of, would be ĩneffectual, did not every beaſt and bird f | 
prey, particularly the ichneumon and the ibis, conſpire 
to deyour the eggs and young with unremitting aſſi- 
duity. Even the parent herſelf is ſaid to co-operate in 
the deliverance of the human race from ſuch a peſt, by: 
deſtroying her offspring; in which ſhe is aſſiſted 1 the 
male, as ſoon as they take to the water. 

Of this family there are ſeveral varieties, ſuch as the 
open-bellied crocodile, the alligator, or American cro- 
codile, and the cayman, or Antilles crocodile. They all 
agree, however, in ſtrength, ſize, and-ferocity, and are 
juſtly the _— of terror in every pou where 12 1 
are found. | ; 


THE IGUANA; 5 


Of land lizards, this is one of the 1 an; cer⸗ 
tainly the moſt valuable, as its fleſh is eſteemed delicious 


food not only in Africa but America. The ſportſmen of 
thoſe countries hunt the iguana with as much ardor as 
the Europeans hunt the pheaſant or the hare ; and, not- 
its diſguſting and formidable * A 


— 
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it is rather a mild than a ferocious animal, though i it vil 
bite feverely when attacked. 

This ſpecies is about five feet long, and as thick AS 2 
man's thigh : the ſkin is covered with ſmall ſcales, and 
the back is furniſhed with a row of ered ſpines or pric- 
kles. The male has a looſe ſkin depending from the 
breaſt, which it puffs up when provoked, The female 
is conſiderably leſs, and of an aſh colour, while the for. 
mer is green. They generally live among trees that 
fringe the ſtreams of tropical climates, and lead an in- 
offenſive kind of life. 15 


THE SALAMANDER. 


e ses ave: voi invented concerning _ 
animal; all of which vaniſh when brought to the teſt of 


accurate inveſtigation and experience, © It was long be. 
lieved to be capable of living in fire, and its bite was 
faid to be highly poiſonous; both theſe attributes; hbw- 
ever, are unreal. All the lizard: family, from a certain 
ſimilarity which they bear to ſerpents, are the objects of 
terror, diſguſt, or fuſpicion; but it does not appear that 
any of them are really noxious;-fatther than their . 
which may be eaſily cured like any other wound. 

That ſpecies of the ſalamander which is beſt Land 
in Europe is from eight to eleven inches long, wſually 
black; ſpotted with yellow; and when taken in tlie Band 
feels cold to a high degree. When thrown into tlie fe, 


in which it has been ſuppoſed capable of exiſting, it 


burſts and tjeRs its fluids, which may ſerve indeed to 
quench the flames partially; but then the anima loſs 
is life at the * inſtant. Salamanders are all ampbi · 

bious, 


— 
\ 
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pions, are capable of enduring great abſtinence; 1 
bring forth their young alive, 40 


THE CHAM ELEON, . 


This 1 has a crooked e tail, and; In6 
cluding this appendage, meaſures about a foot in length. 


Its thickneſs varies at different feaſons, as it poſſeſſes the 


faculty of contracting or expanding itſelf at pleaſure. 
The ſkin is very unequal, but ſoft; and, when the crea- 
ture is at reſt, the eminences on its ſurface appear of a 
bluiſh grey, and the ſpaces between them of a pale red 
and yellow; but, viewed in different lights, it aſſumes 
every tint of colouring, and no two individuals can 
agree as to the exact ſhades it preſents to the eye; hence 
it has been, in all ages, alluded to as the emblem of a 
fickle unſettled mind, which varies with every gale of 
opinion, and is nens in nothing but change. 


THE sc ALY-LIZ ARD. 


f 


80 numerous is this family, and, at the fame time, ſo 
unintereſting, that we ſhall ſele& this ſpecies as a ſuffi- 
cient ſpecimen of the reſt. Its length, including the” 
tail, is about ſeven inches, A black liſt runs along the 
back, and a brown one on each fide ; the belly is yellow, 
and the ſcales, which are large and even, are varied with 
black and brown. The legs and feet are duſky, and on 
each foot are ſive toes, furniſhed with claws. 

This animal is extremely nimble, and in hot eher 
may be ſeen baſking on the ſides of dry banks or old 
trees; but, on finding itſelf obſerved, it quickly retreats 
to its hole. It feeds, as intleed do all the ſpecies found 
| | | in 
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in England, on inſects; and in its turn it becomes the 
prey of birds. All the Britiſh lizards are perfectly in. 
noxious : it is their figure alone that excites our aver- 
ion, and has occaſioned their repreſentation i in an un- 
pleaſing point of view. Indeed, few can diveſt them. 
ſelves of a certain horror at the fight of even the ſmall. 
eſt of them: with us they poſſeſs neither beauty of co. 
louring, nor elegance of form, to attract the eye; but 
in the former quality, there are ſome ſpecies, natives of 
warmer climates, which might Juſtly — our at- 
{ tention and admiration. 


fs Onpxn II.—SERPENTES. 
THE diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of ſerpents are, that 
| they breathe through the mouth by means of lungs 
only, and are deſtitute of feet, ears, and fins. There 
are {ix genera in the Linnzan arrangement, of 9 
we a in order. Be 


THE RATTLE: SNAKE. 22 


This dreadfully poiſonous reptile is a native of the 
Ameriean continent. It is ſometimes found as thick as 
a man's leg, and fix feet long. In moſt particulars it 
reſembles the viper; like that animal it has a large head 
and a ſmall neck, and its colours are nearly the ſame ; but 
it differs in having a large pendulous ſcale over each eye, 

and a nictitating membrane, beſides that unique _ 


| Ratthe-ſnate. 


of diſtinction, the rattle i in the tail ; an inſtrument with 
which it makes a very loud noiſe, Aa which appears to 
have been aſſigned it by Providence, for the purpoſe of 

warning other animals of its approach, and thereby en- 
abling them to avoid the danger. This rattle is com- 
poſed of ſeveral thin, hard, hollow bones, linked toge- 
ther, and which ſound on the leaſt motion of the ani- 
mal. It has been ſuppoſed, and perhaps not without 
reaſon, that the rattle-ſnake acquires an additional bone 
every year, from which circumſtance its age may be 
indicated; at leaſt, it is undeniable, that the n are 
totally deſtitute of this appendage. 

No ſooner is this harſh and alarming rattle mand 
than the other claſſes of animated nature teſtify their 
fear by ſpeedy flight. The almoſt inevitable death that 
enſues from the bite of this terrible reptile, creates a 
kind of ſolitude around its haunts. It is, however, very 
inactive and indolent, unleſs when provoked ; ; and, con- 
ſcious of its ſuperior powers of annoyance, is ſeldom the 
aggreſſor, except when impelied by mee to attack its 
native prey. 

Various antidotes have been „ fre the” 
bite; hut, ſuch is the malignity of the venom, that it has 
been doubted whether the recoveries which have been 
recorded have not been more owing to the flightneſs of 
the waund, and the ſtrength of conſtitution, than to any 
medicaments that have been preſcribed. The pain ſoon 
grows inſupportable, and ſome have expired under it 
in five or fix hours; while others have ſurvived-the 
agony a little longer, but only to yield at laſt to a mor- 
tifcation, whick gradually, yet nne eee, 
whole frame. „ | 1 
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8 THE BOA, OR OXx- SERPENT. 


| There are ſeveral ſpecies of | this enormous rept, 
diſtinguiſhed by the number of their abdominal and 
caudal ſcuta: all of them are terrible for their magni- 
tude and bite, but deſtitute of venom. The boa con- 

ſtrictor, to which we ſhaj] confine our obſervations, Has 
two hundred and forty ſcuta on the belly, and fixty on 
the tail, Its Jength often "exceeds thirty feet, and its 
thickneſs is in proportion. The colour is a duſky white, 
ſprinkled with ſpots of various colours. The ſcales are 
ſmall, roundiſh, and ſmooth; 3 and the oriental Indians, 
Malays, Ceyloneſe, &c. who adore this monſtrous pro- 
duction *of nature, uſe the ſkin for clothes. They do 
3 not even reject the fleſh, which by ſome writers is faid 
to be not un holeſome. 

The boa frequents caves and thick foreſts, where f it 
_ conceals itſelf, ſometimes rolled round the body of a 


tree, till its prey comes within reach. When it ſeizes 


animals, eſpecially of the larger kind, it preſently twiſls 
itſelf round them, ſo as effectually to involve their body 
and impede their motions, while, by the vaſt force of 
its circular muſcles, ft breaks and bruiſes'all their bones. 
After having deſtroyed life, it licks the ſkin all over to 
facilitate deglutition; this proceſs reduces its victim to a 
| ſhapeleſs ſhining maſs; when, beginning at the lower 
1 extremity, it gradually fucks f in the body. The boa has 
been obſerved for a long time with the horns of a ſtag 
ſticking out at its mouth; being too complicated to ſwal- 
low, as well as too hard to digeſt.” | 

For ſome days after it has ſwallowed a ſtag, or a tiger, 
it is fixed to the ſpot, being unable to move from re- 
pletion; and then the natives eaſily kill it. When exaſ- 
perated, it makes a loud hiſſing noiſe, , 
85 THE 
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THE. virks. . 


The genus coluber, to Shih the bi . con- 
tains at leaſt ninety- ſeven ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed” by the 
number of their ſcuta, or hard eruſts; upon the belly, 
and ſcutellæ, or ſmaller cruſts on the tail. Many of them : 
are poiſonous, but others may be placed in the boſom 
without danger, and ſometimes are ſo, from their beau- 
ty and innoxious habits. It has not been aſcertained 
with preciſion, that more than one venomous ſerpent, 
the viper, is found in the Britiſh iſlands; to be able to 
diſtinguiſh which from the -darmleſs' Kr age is a matter 
of eſſential concernment. 

The viper is found in many oor of this iſland, but 
abounds moſt in the Hebrides, and, in general, prefers 
dry, ſtony, and chalky ſoils. Its uſual length is about 
two feet: the ground colour of the male. is a dirty yel- 
low; that of the female is deeper. The back is marked 
along the whole length with a ſeri& of rhomboidal black 
ſpots touching each other at the points; the ſides with 
triangular ſpots ; and the belly is entirely black, It is 
chiefly diſtinguiſned from the common black ſnake by 
the colour, which in the latter is more beautifully mot- 
tled; as well as by the head, which is thicker than the 
body; and ſtill more diſtinctly by the tail, which does 
not run tapering to io Dok a . as n of the 
other. 

This reptile is ſlower in its motions than the make, 
and brings forth its young alive. We have ofien 
been aſſured, ſays Pennant, that the young of a viper, 
when terrified, will run down the throat of the parent 
for ſhelter ; and hence ſome have imagined that ſhe is 

: | hh fo 
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ſo unnatural as to devour her own young; but this dv ſd: 
ſerves no credit, as theſe animals live on froys, toads, A 
lizards, and young birds, which they ſwallow entire, | 
though the morſel is often three times: as en a8 * nl 
own body.“ | 28 
The viper i is capable of 9 ese for a be 
confiderable length of time. One of them has been Ml © 
known to be confined in a box for fix months, without the 
any viſible food, and yet loſe nothing of its wonted vi- be. 
vacity. The bite is attended with ſudden inflammation 
and ſwelling; but its ill effects may be obviated by a 
free uſe of ſallad oil applied to the wound, as well as . 
taken inwardly. There are various other ſpecifies, WW. | 
which ſeldom fail, when timely adminiſtered. The WW... 
fleſh of the viper was formerly "reckoned a ſovereign f 
reſtorative, but has now loſt much of its reputation; a 4 
circumſtance, which, for the ſake of humanity, we are = 
diſpoſed to regret, as viper-catchers conſiderably leſſen- x | 
ed the number of theſe dangerous reptiles, when ſti- 5 
mulated 17 en nt of gain. . M 
| : the 
: THE! SNAKE, 1 fon 
This is the largeſt of Britiſh ſerpents, ſometimes ex- 
ceeding four feet in length. The neck is ſlender; the 
bdbaqdy ſwells in the middle; the back and ſides are co- 
vered with ſmall ſcales; and the belly with oblong, nar- 1 
row, tranſverſe plates, The colour of the back and fory 
- ſides is duſky or brown; along the middle of the back tho 
run two rows of ſmall black ſpots, reaching from head jro 
to tail; and from them proceed numerous lines or ſpots, ſpe 
croſſing the ſides. The plates on the belly are duſky; of 


thoſe on the ſides are of a bluiſh- -white colour, On each 
fide 


Badu Amphi Gena. „„ 
fde of the neck is a ſpot of pale yellow, at the baſe of 
which is a triangular black ſpot. 

This reptile is perfectly i innoxious. It finds on frogs, 
inſets, worms, and mige, and lodges among buſhes in 
moiſt ſituations. It depoſits its eggs in dunghills, the 
heat of which, aided by that of the ſun, promotes the 
excluſion of the young. During winter, the ſnake, like 
the reſt of its kind, continues torpid in the banks of 
hedges, and under old trees, - 


— 


THE SLOW, OR BIIxD-wonx. 


This is the ſmalleſt of all the ſerpent kind indigenous 
in Britain. Its tail extends a conſiderable length, yet 
is blunted and pretty thick at the extremity, The back 
is cinereous, marked with ſmall lines compoſed of mi- 
nute black ſpecks. The fides are reddiſh, and the belly 
is duſk y, but marked like the back. The tongue is 
broad and forky, the teeth are numerous but minute, 
and the ſcales are ſmall, This creature is flow in its 
motions, and perfectly innoxious. It lies torpid during 
the winter; numbers of them have been ſometimes 
found at that ſeaſon twiſted together, r 55 


e | THE AMPHISBEX Ae 


This reptile 1s miese for moving backwards or 
forwards with equal facility; and hence it has been 
thought to have two heads. The thickneſs of its tail 
probably gave riſe to this error; but on a minute in- 
ſpection, it is found not to deviate from the uſual courſe 
of nature. 


dome have ant that its bite is dangerous; 5 but 
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his is evidently, a miſtake, as it is deſtitute of fangs, and 
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conſequently wants the means of preparing the venom, 
Linneus notices two ſpecies of amphiſbœna, by the 
names of the fuligenous and the w_ * 1 which a 
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Ozpzs NL.—MEANTES. 


TRE diſtinguiſuing characters of this ſingular order 
are, that the animals have both, gills and Wale, The 


Is ins our pes, 


THE SIREN. ; 


This date was >: diſcovered. by Dr. Garden i in * 
buns and Linnæus confiders it ſo extraordinary, that he 
eſtabliſhed a new. order} for-its reception. The body i 
biped, naked, and furniſhed. with a tail; and the feet are 
brahchiated with claws. It is found in ſwampy and 
muddy ſituations, under the trunks. of old trees, and 


” meaſures from thirty to forty inches in length. 
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_ Qupas. IV.—NANTES, 


| Ther creatures breathe indifferently Sang theig 


lungs and gills, and their fins are compete of- cartila- 
Singus rays. 
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THE LAMPREY. 


This animal bears a ftrong reſemblance to the eel, but 


is of a lighter colour, and a clumfier ſhape. The mouth 
likewiſe is round, and placed rather obliquely below the 
end of the noſe. It has an aperture at the top of the 
head, through which it ſpouts water like the cetaceous 
fiſhes. On each fide are ſeven apertures for reſpiration; 


and the fins are rather formed by a prolongation of the 
ſin, than by any peculiar bones or ſpires. 


The lamprey poſſeſſes the fingular property of ad- 
hering by ſuction to any body where it is applied. It 
ſticks to ſtones ſo cloſely, that it is with difficulty re- 
moved. This wonderful power of ſuction is ſuppoſed 
to ariſe from the animal's exhauſting the air within its 
boiy, while the mouth is ſo entirely attached to the 
object, as to exclude any from entering. 5 

This animal uſually quits the fea for the purpoſe of 
ſnawning, about the beginning of ſpring; and, after an 
abſence of a few months, returns again to its original 


abode. It depoſits its ſpawn in the gravelly bottom of 
ſome river, and waits till the young have acquired ſuf- 


ficient ſtrength t oproceed towards the ocean. 
The fleſh is variouſly eſteemed, according to the ſeaſon 


in which the lamprey is caught. In April or May, it is 


thought to be in the greateſt perfection. The lampreys 
of the Severn. are, preferable to any caught in Engliſh 
rivers, Among the ancients, they were ſtill more hi ghiy 
eſteemed than with us; but it is uncertain whether the 


aſh, called muræna, was actually that to which we give. 


the name of lamprey. 


There are ſeveral . ſuch as the leſſer and the 
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290 a Electric-ray 
pride. The latter is very common in the Iſis, near 
Oxford, yet it is by no means peculiar to that river. 


THE TORPEDO, OR ELECTRIC-RAY. J 


The narcotic or numbing qualities of this animal i 
have been celebrated in all ages. The body is almoſt h 
circular, and thicker than any of the ray kind; the ſkin MW fi 
is ſoft, ſmooth, and yellowiſh, marked with 1 an- i 
nular ſpots; the tail tapers to a point, and the whole W 
weight is ſometimes eighty pounds. 5 te 
The ſhock given by the torpedo greatly reſembles that ſ- 
produced by the ſtroke of electricity. Even if any one. ot 
ſteps on it, or touches it through the medium of a ſtick, 5 
the effects are ſudden and irreſiſtible. The ſhock W n' 
produces likewiſe an univerſal tremor, a ſickneſs of ei 
ſtomach, a general convulſion, and a temporary ſuſpen- | 
ſion of the mental faculties, The negroes, however, it ſt 


is ſaid, will handle it without feeling any inconvenience; ex 
but their whole ſecret conſiſts in holding their breath W w. 
during the tige. by 


The noxious qualities of the tor pedo, however, by MW an 
no means affect its fleſh, which is irequently eaten by iv 
the French and other nations. It is a native of the 
Mediterranean and many other ſeas, and is not unfre- 
quently found on the Britiſh coaſts. | 

The following experiment made by Mr. Walſh, in 
the preſence of the Rochelle academicjans, for tracing W we 
and aſcertaining the circuit of the electric matter iſſuing WM ab! 
from the torpedo, may properly claim a place here. dos 
A living torpedo being laid on a table in a wet nap- WW vat 
kin, round another table ſtood five perſons inſulated, and WM eve 


two braſs wires, each thirteen feet long, were ſuſperded loſ 
. from 


— 
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from the cieling by ſilken ſtrings. One of the wires 
reſted by one end on the wet napkin, and the other was 
immerſed in à baſin full of water, placed on the ſecond 


table, on which ſtood alſo four other baſins of water. 


The firſt perſon put a finger of one hand into the water 


- in which the wire was immerſed, and a finger of the other 


hand into the ſecond, and ſo on ſucceſſively, till all the 
five perſons communicated with each other by the water 
in the baſins. In the laſt baſin one end of the ſecond 
wire was dipped, and with the other end Mr. Walſh 
touched the back of the torpedo, on which the five per- 
ſons felt an inſtant ſhock, differing in nothing from that 
of the Leyden phial, except in its being weaker. The 


experimenter, not being in the circle of conduction, felt 


nothing. This was ſeveral times repeated, even with 
eight perſons, and the effects were the ſame. _ 

There ſeems to be a double end anſwered 'by this 
ſtrange faculty with which the torpedo is endowed: it is 


exerted as a means of defence againſt voracious fiſhes,, 


which are inſtantly deprived of the means of annoyance 
by a fingle touch; and by concealing itſelf in the mud, 
and benumbing ſuch marine animals as are careleſly 
ſyimming round, it makes them readily its prey. 


Fg 
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FIRE- -FLAIRE, OR STING-RAY- 2 


A very ſingular ſpecies of ray, cw 000 a barbed 


weapon, about five inches long, concerning the formid- 


able powers of which many fables have been handed 
down from the time of the ancients. Some of the old 


naturaliſts aſcribed to it a kind of venom, which affects + 


even the inanimate creation; trees touched by it inſtantly 
loſe their verdure, and rocks theniſelves are pe 
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as unable to reſiſt this very malignant poiſon. The en- 
chantreſs Circe is ſaid to have armed her ſon with a 
ſpear, headed with the {pine of this fiſh, as the moſt ir- 
reſiſtible weapon which ſhe could ſupply ; and indeed not 


only the ancients employed this bone, but the modern. 


American Indians ſtill uſe it, inſtead of iron, to barb their 
arrows, : 

But, "Ps the ſire- flaire is capable of infliing a very 
terrible wound, attended with dangerous ſymptoms, 
there is no reaſon to believe it poſſeſſed of the dele- 
terious qualities aſcribed to it. There certainiy can be 
no poiſor-1n it, as the animal is deſtitute of glands necel- 
ſary to concoct the noxious fluid. In fliort, the ſting, 
which is ſo terrible to the apprehenſion of the boldeſt 
and moſt experienced fiſhermen, feems beſtowed on the 
animal merely for its own preſervation. | 

Thovgh the torpedo and the fire-flaire are the t two 
moſt rematkabl ſpecies of ray, there are ſeveral others 
which are commonly caught and uſed for food. They 
have all broad, flat, thin bodies, five apertures on each 
fide, placed beneath, a mouth ſituated quite below, and a 
{ſmall tail in proportion to their ſize. The external 
figure of all has a great reſemblance ; and hence, it is 
difficult to diſtinguiſh the ſpecies. In fact a ſtranger to 
natural hiſtory, when he imagines he is anly handling a 
ſkate, may be inſtantly benumbed by a torpedo ; and he 
may be ſtung by the fire flaire, while he FeCKons on 
: having caught a thorn- back. 


THE SHARK. 
The characters of the Back kind conſiſt in a ſlender 


| body , decreaſing towards the tail, two dorſal fins, a rough 
| 11:10, 
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kin, five apertures on the ſide of the neck, and a mouth 


generally placed far beneath the extremity of the noſe. 

Sharks are the fierceſt and moſt voracious of all the 
inhabitants of the deep. Even the ſmalleſt ſpecies are 
dreaded by much larger fiſh, and with juſt reaſon. Indeed 
no fiſh is half ſo ferocious in its diſpoſition; or can ſwim 
with a velocity, comparable to the ſhark. It outſtrips 
the ſwifteſt ſhips, plays round them, darts out before 
them, returns, and ſeems to gaze at the mariners without 


manifeſting the ſmalleſt ſymptoms” of diſmay. Such 


amazing powers, joined with ſuch ravenous appetites, 

would ſpeedily depopulate the ocean, did not the upper 
jaw of the ſhark project far beyond the lower, ſo that it 
is obliged to turn on one ſide before it can ſeize its prey. 


As this act requires ſome time, the animal purſued profits 
by the delay, and frequently makes its eſcape. Still, how- 


ever, the depredations which it commits are frequent and 
formidable; it is the terror of ſailors in climates where it 


\ 


abounds, and bathing in the ſea, ſo delicious and ſalutary 


in hot countries, is, on this very account, attended with 


extreme danger. i 
Many melancholy inſtances are rocortind of perſons 
who have loſt their lives by theſe monſters, from acci- 


dentally falling overboard, 2 imprudently expoſing 


themſelves to their attacks. A gentleman now living, 
and a member of the Br Itiſh legiſlature, had the mil- 
fortune to loſe one of his legs by one of theſe terrible 
creatures, while bathing in the Weſt Indies; and were 
we to enumerate the many fatal accidents e by 
ſharks, the detail would ſwell this article to an immode- 
rate length. | . 

The ſhark, indeed, ſeems to prefer human fleſh to any 
other, but nothing comes amifs, to it; and it frequently 
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| becomes the victim of its own rapacity, from ſwallow. 


ing hooks baited with fleſh, which has been let down to 
entrap it. 

The fleſh of the ſhark j is Rc digeſtible, but by the 
ſtrongeſt ſtomachs; nevertheleſs it is eaten by the ne- 
groes; and that of one ſpecies, the dog - fiſh, is uſed by 
the poor on ſome of our coaſts. The principal ſpecies 
are the angel, the long-tailed, the ſpotted, the fmooth, 
the beaumaris, the baſking, tke white, the blue, and the 
picked- dog, or hound-fiſn. The baſking ſhark Has been 
known to meaſure upwards of twelve yards in length. 


THE FISHING-FROG, OR SEA-DEYV IL. 


The head of this diſguſting animal is equal in fize to 
all the reſt of the body. It is ſometimes ſeen four or 
five feet long; and Mr. Pennant mentions one taken 
near Scarborough, whoſe mouth was a yard wide. To 
-encreaſe the deformity, the under jaw is much longer 
than the upper; and immediately above the noſe are 
two long touch filaments, and on the back three others, 
which ſeem like lines hung out to attract fiſhes. The 
body grows flender towards the tail. The colour of the 
upper part of the body is dufky, the lower is white, and 
the ſkin is ſmooth, _ vol 

The fiſhermen entertain a ſort of veneration for this 
ugly fiſh, as conceiving it to be hoſtile to the dog: fiſn, 
from the body of that fierce and voracious creature being 
frequently found in its ſtamach : on this account, when 
they catch the fiſhing- frog, ey, generally reſtore it to 
its native element, 
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THE STURGEON., / 


This 6h ſometimes grows to the prodigious length of 
eighteen feet, and to the weight of five hundred pounds. 


Its body is long, pentagonal, and covered with five 


rows of long bony tubercles. The upper part of the 
body is of a dirty-olive colour, the lower is filvery, and 
the middle of the tubercles are white. 


Sturgeons viſit every country of Europe at different ; 
ſeaſons. They annually aſcend the large rivers, in 


order to ſpawn, The inhabitants on the banks of the 
Po, the Danube, and the Wolga, derive conſiderable 
gains from the incurſions of theſe fiſhes up their reſpec- 


tive ſtreams, and have their nets ready placed for their 


reception. The fleſh is then daily expoſed to ſale, in 


the markets of Rome and Venice. It was formerly 
much eſteemed in England, but is now fallen into diſ- 
repute, though it is ſometimes ſeen on the ſide- boards 
of the wealthy. The roes, however, form a very lucra- 
tive branch of oy under n name of caviar. 


. 


THE ISINGLASS-FISH. 


This fiſh is diſtinguiſhed from others of the ſturgeon 


kind, by being deſtitute of tubercles. It is caught in 
great numbers in the river Danube, and weighs from 
fifty to upwards of four hundred pounds. The. fleſh is 
ſoft, glutinous, and flabby; but, when ſalted, is reckoned 


| tolerably good eating. However, this fiſh is principally 


caught for the ſake of that valuable commodity iſinglaſs, 


which'ts prepared in the following manner. The ſkin, 
the entrails, the fins, and tail of the fiſh are cut into ſmall 


pieces: and, after being macerated for ſome time ins 
04 _ | ſufficient'* 
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ſufficient quantity of warm water, are boiled over a flow 
fire till they are diſſolved and reduced to a jelly. This 

jelly is ſpread on plates, made on purpoſe, like parch. 

ment, and when dry is rolled up into that form under 
which it appears for ſale in the ſhops. 


* 


THE BALIST Es. 


This genus of the amphibia nantes, conſiſting of eight 
Tpecies, has a flat head, a flat body, ſcales joined together 
by the ſkin, and the belly carinated or keeled; - Imme- 
diately above the pectoral fins is an aperture, which ſup. 
Plies the place of gills. They are all natives of the 
Indian and American ſeas. | | 
The moſt remarkable fiſh of the family is the unicorn. 
Cateſby informs us, that the entrails of this kind are 
full of ſmall ſhells, and coralline ſubſtances, which by 
| the ſtrength and hardneſs of its Jaws, | it is able to grid 
very ſmall. 
The fleſh is counted poiſonous. BY is very common 
in the ſeas round the Bahama iſlands. 


N 
THE SUN-FISH, | 


This is the moſt remarkable ſpecies in the genus te- 
trodon. The body is broad and ſhort, and its hinde, ex- 
tremity is terminated by a circular fin, which ſupplies 


the place of a tail. The whole appears like the head of 


a large fiſh ſeparated from its body. It is deſtitute of 
ſcales, but covered with a hard rough ſkin. The back is 
black, the belly waite, and the ſides are of an interme- 
diate colour between both. The mouth is very ſmall in 


proportion to the ſize, and the head has no projection. 


from the reſt of the boy. The weight ſometimes 
amounts to two hundred pounds. a 
| The 
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„ Lump-fiſh. -_ 


The fleſh of this animal is very ſoft, and all its bones 


are griſtly and tender. It is caught in the Mediter- 


ranean, and ſometimes in the Britiſh ſeas. | 

| Pennant has deſcribed the ſun-fiſh of Mount- bay in 
Cornwall, under the appellation of the oblong duodon. 
In form, he ſays, it reſembles the bream, or ſome deep 


fiſh,, cut off in the middle; the mouth is very minute; 
the eyes are ſmall, having before each a ſemilunar aper- 


ture; the pectoral fins are alſo very ſmall, and placed 


behind them; the dorſal and anal fins are ſituated at the 


extremity of the body; and the tail, which is narrow, oc- 
cupies all that abrupt ſpace which lies between thoſe two 


fins. The colour of the back is duſky and dappled, and 


the belly is filvery, The ſkin is dete of leples; and 
the fleſh is uncommonly rank. 

Much confuſion prevails reſpecting the hiſtory of the 
ſun-fiſh, the name having been applied to two animals of 
a different genus. One of theſe fiſhes, which weighed 


five hundred pounds, was taken about the beginning of 


this century- near Plymouth ; and on bolling a piece of 


it, to try how it would taſte, it was found in a few 


minutes to be wholly converted into a jelly, which had 
very little of a fiſhy flavour, and proved extremely 
glutinous, when applied to leather or paper. It is pro- 
bable that the ancients made their glue from this fiſn; 
and there is reaſon to think it capable of FO a 
true ichthyocolla. 20 | 5 


THE LUM. FISH. 


This fingular animal, which belongs to the family of 
ſucking-fiſa, ſometimes meaſures nineteen: inches in 
length, and weighs about ſeven pounds. The body. 1 is 
very thick and deep; the back is ſharp and elevated, and 


. „ 
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the belly, flat and broad. Along the ridge of the back is 


a row of large bohy tubercles; from above the eye 
almoſt to the rife of the tail, is another row, and below 
it athird; and on each fide of the belly is another, con- 
fiſting of five tubercles like the reſt. The whole ſkin is 
rough, and beſet with ſmall tubercles. The belly is of a 
vivid crimſon, The pectoral fi.is,, which almoſt unite 
at their baſes, are large and broad: and beneath theſe is 
ſituated a member, by which the fiſh adheres to the rocks; 
a faculty which it poſſeſſes in an extraordinary degree, 
This member conſiſts of an oval aperture, ſurrounded by 
a fleſhy, muſcular and obtuſe ſpongeous ſ ubſtance, fimbri- 
ated with ſmall filiform appendages, which concur like 
fo many claſpers to fix it to any object. Indeed, ſuch is 
the-tenacity of this fiſh, that one of them has been known 
to be thrown. into a pail of water, and to unite itſelf.ſo 
cloſely to the bottom, that it was not forced away, even 
when lifted by the tail, with the pail and its whole con- 
tents. . 

The lump fiſh. is MEE Sr in many parts of the Britiſh 
feas, and is ſometimes eaten, but the fleſh is flabby and 
infipid. During ſpring, they are very common on the 
northern coaſts of Scotland, where. they. afford ſubſiſt- 
ance to ſeals and other predaceous .inhabitants of the 
deep. In the Greenland ſeas they reſort to the. ſhores 
_ for ſpawning, in vaſt numbers, about April and May; at 
which time their roes are very large, and furniſh a delec- 
table diſh to the natives. 


THE PIPE-FISH, : 


\ 


Of this kind there are fora: ſpecies ; | the characters 


* which are, that the 92 is my and tubular; that 
. 
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there is no orifice to the gills, that the breathing aper- , 
ture is on the hind-part of the head, and that the body is 
covered with a ſtrong cruſt, The long pipe-fiſh, the 
largeſt of the genus, is ſometimes found two feet in 

length. The nofe is compreſſed laterally, and reverted : 
at the extremity of the lower mandible, The body at 
the thickeſt part does not exceed a ſwan's quill, and is 
hexangular from the extremity of the dorſal fin, and 
thence to the tail, quadrangular. The belly is lightly 
carinated; and under the tail is a groove covered by two 
longitudinal valves, which at the proper ſeaſon conceal a 
multitude of ſmall fiſh, The general colour is an olive- 
brown; but the ſides are marked with a number of bluiſh 

lines pointing from the back to the belly. 

When the fiſh is dried, it appears as if covered with 
numbers of angular cruſts, fiercely radiated from their 


| centre, 


THE HORSE-CATERPILLARy OR nry#deanrus. 

This fiogular fiſh, which is. found in the Mediter- 
ranean, is uſually about three inches long and as thick 
as the fore finger. The ſnout is long and tubular, and 
the body is ſeven-fided down to the anus, but afterwards 
the only three or four. Under the belly are two apertures, - 
res one of which ſerves for an excretory duct, and by the © 
at other the female depofits her eggs. Seven varieties of 
ec this fiſh have a mane; but in general they are deſtitute 
of that appendage. However, they are all hairy in 
many * of the body, ae 1 about the 
head. 
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Crass IV.—PISGES. 


IN proportion as animals are minute or retired from 
human obſeryation, they muſt, of conſequence, be leſs 
known. The ocean being the great receptacle of fiſhes, 
from which only a few of them migrate up the rivers to 
depoſit their ſpawn, it is probable that thouſands of 
living creatures reſide there, whoſe manners, and whoſe 
very form are and ever have been among the /ecrets of 
nature, The curiofity of mankind has, indeed, drawn 
many from their depths, and his wants more: with the 
figures of theſe he is at leaſt acquainted ; but their pur- 
ſuits, their habits, and various other intereſting qualities, 
are only to be developed in the deep and turbulent ele: 
ment that ſurrounds them. 

The number of fiſhes, with whoſe names and figures 
we are, in ſome meaſure, acquainted, does not amount to 
five hundred ; but in regard to the particular hiſtory 
even of os muſt confeſs: our ignorance. Moſt 
* fiſhes preſent the ſame external form, ſharp at the ex- 
tremities, and ſwelling in the middle; which figure, as 
before obſerved in birds, enables them with more facility 
and celerity to cleave the element which they are deſtined 
to inhabit. That peculiar ſhape, which is impreſſed on 
fiſhes by the hand of nature, human art has endea- 
voured to imitate in ſhips; but the progreſs of ſuch 
machines muſt be rated as very inferior, compared with 
the {wiftneſs of the finny tribes. Moſt of the larger 
* fiſhes can outſtrip the beſt rigged veſſel; and, as if tofhew 
their ſuperiority, will Play round i withchat effor t, and 

a dart 
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dart out again before it at pleaſure. Indeed every part 
of a fiſli is adapted to accelerate its motion; the fins, 
the tail, the undulation of the ſpine, all tend to aſſiſt 
prop e and the flexibility of their me nber s gives 


them a velocity ſuperior to that of 10 work by human 
ingenuity. | 


Fins are the princ! pal auxiliaries of motion, and a fiſh, 


completely equipped, is furniſhed with two pair and 
three ſingle fins, two above and one below. Thus pro- 
vided, it moves with the utmoſt rapidity, and can under- 
take the longeſt voyages; but thoſe fiſhes which have 
the greateſt number of fns are not always the ſwiſteſt, 
as is ſufficiently evinced in the ſhark, which 1s deſtitute 
of ventral fins. 

Not only progreſſion is forwarded by theſe appen- 
dages, but they likewiſe aſſiſt in riſing and ſinking, in 
turning, or even leaping out of the water; and it is 


curious to obſerve, how every pair of fins, and even 


every ſingle fin, contributes to ſome appropriate end. 


The pectoral fins ſerve to balance the head of the animal, 
the dorſal to keep it in equilibrio, and the anal to preferve 


the upright or vertical ſituation. The ſize of theſe 


members is alſo wonderfully adapted to the confor ma- 


tion of the body, and to facilitate all its energies. 
Terraqueous animals, as we have ſeen, are generally 
furniſhed with coverings to keep off the injuries of. the 
weather, and for the tenants of the deep there is a no leſs 
liberal proviſion. They are covered in the firſt place wich 
a ſlimy glutinous fluid, which defends their bodies from 


an immediate contact with the ſurrounding fluid, and 


lubricates their paſſage. Beneath this, in many kinds, 
is found a ſtrong covering of ſcales, and under that an 


oily ſubſtance is lodged, which ſupplies the requiſfte 


warmth and vigour, 
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Thus, comparing ſituations, we God the fi as well 


furniſhed with the means of happineſs as the quadruped; 
but, if we regard its faculties, they are certainly much 


inferior. The ſenſe of touching, ſo exquiſite in men 
and quadrupeds, can be but imperfectly known to the fiſh. 


The ſenſe of ſmelling they enjoy but to a very limited 
degree; as for taſting, it appears very defective; and 


their ſenſe of hearing is ſtill more imperfect, if it exiſts 


at all. Indeed, the latter fenſe would be uſeleſs to crea- 
tures that have no voice by which they can communi- 
cate with their kind ; and conſequently auditory organs 
would be ſuperfluous. Mr. Gowan, who kept ſome 
gold-fiſhes i in a vaſe, informs us, that no noiſe he could 


make was capable of diſturbing them. It may, there- 


fore, be preſumed, that when they ſhew ſigns of alarm 
at any noiſe, it is only from the vibr ations of ſound af 


ſecting the water. 


. Fiſhes, however, poſſeſs the fouls of fi ght! in tolerable 


perfection; becauſe this is eſſentially neceiry to their 


preſervation. Yet, jf we compare their eyes with thoſe 


of terreſtrial animals, we ſhall find that, even in reſpect 


to viſion, they have a very inferior claim to excellence.” 
Hence we may conclude, from a ſurvey of their 


powers, that fiſhes are far behind quadrupeds, and even 


birds, in their ſenſations, and, conſequently, in their en- 
joyments. Nature, generous to all her children, has 


fitted them indeed with wonderful propriety to their 


reſpective ſpheres of action, but to fifhes it has given 
paſſive rather than active joys, To preſerve their own 


exiſtence, and to tranſmit it to poſterity, fill up the 


whole circle of their purſuits and their pleaſures, and to 
theſe they appear as much impelled by neceſſity as by 
choice. Their © are, in a manner, incapable of 

making 


ever they can ſwallow, conquer, or enjoy. 


meal, they frequently riſque their very lives. Even 


lured them to deſtruction. Their digeſtive faculties 


the moſt voracious of the claſs, will exiſt in a pond” 


violence, and evaſion, Some fiſhes make annual mi- 
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waking diſtinctions: : and they range in purfuit of what- 


A craving deſire for food ſeems to be the ruling prin- 
ciple of all their actions or motions. No indulgence 
can gratify their rapacity; and in catering for a freſh 


when expiring, they will greedily ſwallow the bait that 


ſeem, in ſome meaſure, to encreaſe with the quantity of b 
food which they conſume; though it has long puzzled the . = 
ableſt phyſiologiſts to account for ſuch rapid powers of 
concoction in the cold maws of fiſhes. | | 
nſatiable, however, as the appetites of fiſhes are, 
no other animals, if we except lerpents, can endure the 
want of food for ſuch a length of time. Gold and filver. - © | 

fiſhes have been kept in vaſes for months ſucceſſively, = 
without any apparent ſuſtenance; and even the pike, 


wholly by itſelf, 

Fiſhes that have ſmall mouths feed on worms and the 
ſpawn of their own tribes ; but thoſe which have large 
mouths, purſue any thing which they are capable of over- 
powering, and frequently meet each other in fierce op- 
poſition. Indeed, the life of a fiſh, from the ſmalleſt 
to the greateſt, is hut one continual ſcene of hoſtility, 


grations from one part of the ocean to another, in pur- 
ſuit of food, or to find a ſituation more congenial to 
their nature. In gencral, they ſcem averſe to very 
cold water, and either ſeek a warmer atmoſphere, or 
the ſhallows on their native coaſts, which are a ras 

of the influence of the ſun. _ 
1 all the various tribes of fiſhes live in the 
water, 
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water, yet they all require the aſſiſtance of air. When a 
fiſh is in the water, it is eaſy to obſerve the motions of its 
lips and gills, which are unqueſtionably analogous to 
our breathing. They have alſo a receptacle for con- 
taining this element, called the air-bladder or ſwim, 


which, though it likewiſe aſſiſts the animal in riſing or 


finking, 1s nevertheleſs the ſtorehouſe of air, from 
which it draws ſupplies according to its exigencies. 

« Moſt of the diſorders,” ſays Bacon, „ to which 
mankind are ſubject, ariſe from the changes and altera- 


tions of the atmoſphere;” and, if fiſhes are limited in 
their other enjoyments, they refide i in an element little 
liable to variation; and therefore are exempted. from 


numerous maladies. Their's, indeed, is an uniform 
exiſtence: their movements are without efforts, and their 
lives without labour. If they eſcape the dangers of their 
ſituation, they continue to grow old, and it is impolh- 
ble to ſay what bounds are placed to their fize or age. 


Various methods have been imagined to aſcertain their 


duration, but none that can be altogether relied upon. 


It is highly probable that they reach extraordinary lon- 


gevity; but ſtill their fecundity is more aſtoniſhing, 
Some produce their young alive, and others only eggs: 
the former are the leaſt prolific, yet the viviparous 
blenny will bring forth two or three hundred at a time. 
Such as exclude their progeny in eggs are obliged to 


leave them to chance, at the bottom of ſhallow water, 


or on the ſurface; and conſequently few of them, com- 
paratively ſpeaking, ever ſhare in the enjoyment” of 
life. Were it otherwiſe, the ſeas and rivers would be 
overſtocked. A ſingle cod is ſaid to produce as many 
eggs in one ſeaſon, as there are inhabitants in South 


Britain; and other ſpecies are not leſs prolific, 
With 
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With reſpect to the generation of fiſhes, the general 
opinion is, that the female depoſits her ſpawn, or eggs, 
and that the male impregnates them as they lie in the 
water. Linnæus, however, ſtrongly oppoſes this hy- 
pothelis; arguing from analogy, that there can be no 
fecundation out of the body of the animal. | 

As an article of food, the value of fiſhes is well 
known; though all af them are not proper to be eaten. 
This kind of aliment, however, it has been contended, 
is lefs nutritive than fleſh, as it has fewer volatile par- 
ticles; while others think it more ſalutary, and not leſs 
fublantial. 

Linnæus divides fiſhes into four orders: | 

I. Apopes, or ſuch as are deſtitute of ventral fins; 
as the eel, conger, &c. 

II. Jocutan Es, having the ventral fins placed before 
the pectoral; as the cod-fifh, c. 

III. Txoxacici, or fiſhes which inſpire by the vill | 
only, with the ventral fins underneath the Pe as 
the perch, &c. | | 

IV. ABpomiNaLEs, with the ventral fins placed be- 
hind the pectoral in the abdomen, as ſalmon, pike, &c. 

Theſe comprehend forty-ſeven genera, and upwards 
of four hundred ſpecies; but our diſcoveries in the 
oriental regions and the South Seas have conſiderably 
encreaſed the catalogue, and an extenſive field is till 
open to future diſcoveries. It is extremely probable, 
that in the deep boſom of the ocean reſide many ſpe- 


cies of fiſh, particularly of the larger kinds, which have 


never yet viſited the ſhores, or ſhallow water; and, if 
ſo, will remain for ever hidden from human ür 
As the ſyſtem of Artedi has attracted much notice, and 
the terms which he employs are frequently uſed, it may 
not 


\ 
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not be improper to ſubjoin the outlines of his arrange. 
ment. He diſtributes fiſhes into five orders : the malacop. 
terygii, or ſoft-finned; the acanthopterygii, or prickhy- 
finned : the brancheoſtegii, or fiſhes without bones in the 
membranes over the gills; the chondropterygli, or fifnes 
with cartilaginous rays in the fins; and the plagiuri, or 
fiſhes with horizontal tails, ; | 


/ 


Oapxx I —APODES. 


Taz principal diſtinctive bi of this order 1s, 
that the fiſhes belonging to it have no ventral fins, It 
comprizes eight genera, ſome of which are little remark- 


able or intereſting. 


TRE COMMON EEL, 


This may, be confidered as among the moſt univerſal 
of all fiſhes. It frequents all our freſh waters, ponds, 
ditches, and rivers; where it ſometimes reaches a very 
confiderable ſize. The head is ſmooth ; the eyes are 
covered -with a common ſkin; there are ten rays in the 
membranes of the gills; and the body is cylindrical and 
flimy. 

Many parts of the ratural biſtory of the ec] arevery 
ſingular, and in ſome reſpects it approaches the reptile 
tribe. During the night, it frequently quits the water 
to wander in meadow grounds, in queſt of ſnails or 
© frogs; in winter it buries itſelf deep in the mud, where 
{| lies in a ſtate of torpidity like the ſnake. 


Again, there is ſcarcely any creature, to account: for 


the 
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the generation of which, has ſo much puzzled zoologiſts, 
but we cannot enter into a diſcuſſion of their diſcordant 
opinions. The prevailing idea now, and, probably, the 
moſt juſt, is, that they propagate their kind in the natural 
way, though it is not clearly aſcertained whether they 
are oviparous or viviparous. We incline, however, to 
the latter opinion, for reaſons which it would be tedious 
to enumerate 1n this place.- 


The eel is extremely voracious in its appetites, as as well 


as deſtructive to the young fry of fiſhes. - No filh is ca- 
pable of living ſo long our of the water as this, nor is any 
ſo tenacious of life, - The parts will move a confiderable 
time after they are flayed and cut in pieces. | 

Eels vary much in their colours, from a ſooty hue, to a 
light olive- green. There are alſo ſome denominated fil- 
ver eels, with a clear white bellyg A variety called grigs 


is found in the Iſis near Oxford, which have a larger 
head, a blunter note, a thicker ſkin, and are leſs fat than 


the common ſort. The fleſh of ſuch as inhabit clear 
running water, is reckoned the moſt delicious, but in 


general they are a favourite viand. The ancient Ko- 
mans, it ſeems, held eels very cheap, perhaps on account 


of their reſemblance to ſnakes; while, on the contrary, 


the luxurious Sybarites, ſo ſavoured the guſto of them, 


that the perſons who ſold them were by law 3 
from paying tribute. 


THE COoNGER-ZEZL. 


This ſpecies differs from the common in the ſuperior | 


darkneſs of its colours, in living in the ocean, and in its 
fuperior magnitude. Some of them have been caught 


ncar Scarborough whick meaſured ten feet and a. baff ; 


; in 
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in length, and near eighteen inches in circumference : 
towards the middle. | | : 
Though the conger is a fiſh of the ocean, it is ſup. 7 
poſed to generate like the freſh-water ſpecies. Innume- s 
rable quantities of their ſuppoſed fry annually aſcend 
the Severn about the month of April, and obtain the N 
name of elvers. They precede the ſhad, which is ſup- 8. 
poſed to follow their courſe for the ſake of preying on IM .; 
hem. During this ſeaſon, they ſwarm in ſuch abun- WM c 
dance, that they are taken in a kind of ſieve made ot hair th 
cloth, fixed to a long pole, and let down into the water, 0 
The fleſh of the elvers is eſteemed very delicate. 5 
Congers are prodigiouſly voracious, preying on all W m. 
kinds of fiſh without exception, and not rejecting car- t. 
. caſes, which accidentally fall in their way, In this latter WW fn 
reſpect, they reſemble the common eel. In Cornwall I ab. 
they form a lucrative branch of commerce, great numbers 
being caught on that coaſt, and exported when cured to 5 
e mag N mn K the 
Spain and Portugal. They are taken by various means; 
but the large ones ſometimes. prove dangerous to the 
fiſhermen, from being apt, when taken, to entwine them- 
ſelves round their 110 ; on which account they are diſ. 
patched as quickly as poſſible, They are very common 
among the Hebrides; and, according to Mr. Pennant, the 
eſtabliſhment of a conger fiſhery would be of fiogular 
advantage to the natives; but in many parts of Scotland 
there appears to be a whimſical repugnance to the eel 
kind, from the fimilitude which they bear to ſer pents. 


T HE ELECTRICAL-EEL. 


Except the torpedo, no animal in nature poſſeſſes ſuch 


very remarkable qualities as this. Bancroft, in bit 
| | Natural 


Natural Hiſtory of Guiana, gives a general deſcription of 
ce its figure and effects; but we are indebted for the moſt 

important particulars j in the hiſtory of this natural phe- 
'P- Wl nomenon, to the accurate account of Dr. Garden, of 
South Carolina, communicated to the Royal Society. 
This gentieman had an opportunity of inſpecting no leſs 
the than five at once, which had been brought, it ſeems, from 
ap: Surinam, by an Engliſh mariner. The largeſt meaſured 


on about three feet eight inches in length, and from ten to 
un Wl fourteen inches in circumference, in the thickeſt part of 
nair Wl the body. The head was large, broad, flat, and the mouth 
ter. ¶ compreſſed here and there with holes, as if perforated with 
2 blunt needle. There were two noſtrils on each fide; 
all WF the firſt large, tubular, and elevated above the ſurface ; 
= the others, ſmall and level with the ſkin. The eyes were - 
iter 


ſmall, and of a bluiſh colour; and the whole body, from 
about four inches below the head, was clearly diſtin- 
guiſhed into four longitudinal parts or diviſions. Acroſs 
the body were a number of ſmall bands, annular divi- 
hons, or rather wrinkles, of the ſkin ; by means of which 
the fin had the p: wer of lengthening or ſhortening 
itſelf like a worm, and could ſwim backwards as well as 
forwards, There were two pectoral fins fituate juſt 


breathing. | | 

The electric eel gives a ſhock to any perſon or any 
number of perſons joining hands, that touch it, to a very 
violent, degree; hence it has been found dich cult to 
examine 1t he alive. Mr. John Hunter, who diſ- 
ſecteb one of them, found that the nerves of this fiſh, ap- 
propriated to the exercilc of its electrical powers, and 


hi h 
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% 
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behind the head, ſcarcely an inch long; theſe the fiſn 
ſeemed to uſe principally as a means of raiſing its head 
out of the water, which it een did, for the ſake of 
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which ariſe particularly from the ſpinal marrow, are 
conſiderably larger than thoſe which are beſtowed on 


any other part for the purpoſes of action and ſenſation, 
Its ſhock is attended with all the phenomena and effect; 


of the electric aura of our atmoſphere when collected; IM |. 
as far, at leaſt, as has been . from the ſeveral 1 
trials hitherto made. . ä | af 
1 BE: 

THE SEA-WOLF« le en an 

| | ch 


This fiſh ſeems to be chiefly confined to the northern 

parts of the globe. It is found in the ſeas of Greenland, WW Br 
Iceland, and Norway, as well as on the coaſt of Scotland, Wl rec 
Yorkſhire, Germany, and Holland; but has ſeldom or WW fo 
ever been caught further to the ſouthward. : pl; 
The ſea-wolf grows to a very large fize, meaſuring WW bo- 

from four to ſeven feet. The head is ſmall, the body 
long, and a little compreſſed ide · ways, and the ſkin 
ſmooth and flippery. It is a very ravenous and fierce 
fiſh, and when taken will faſten on any thing within its 
reach. The fiſhermen dreading its bite, endeavour as 
ſpeedily as poſſible to ſtrike out its fore teeth, which are 
fo ſtrong, that according to Schonevelde, they are capa- 
ble of leaving an impreſſion on an anchor. Indeed, its 
teeth, which are ſometimes found in a foflil ſtate, under 

the name of buffonites or toad- ſtones, are moſt excel- 
lently adapted to its way of life. It feeds almoſt entirely 
on cruſtaceous and teſtaceous animals, which it grinds 

to pieces with aſtoniſhing - facility. On account, pro- 
bably, of the diſagreeable and horrid appearance of this 
fiſh, its fleſh is not much eſteemed; but the fiſhermen, 
after cutting off the head, and ſkinning it, ſometimes 
make a meal of it, and even prefer it to holibut. | 


THE 
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THE LAUNCE OR SAND-EEL. 


The launce reſembles the common eel in ſhape, being | its 
long and round, and generally meaſuring nine or ten 
inches in lengt h. The back is blue, varying with green; 
and the fides are of a filvery-white. colour, A long 
narrow fin extends almoſt the whole length of the backs, 
and there is alſo a pair of fins at the gills, but none under 
the belly. The body is deſtitute of ſcales. \ 

Theſe fiſhes abound on the ſandy ſhores of Great 
Britain, during ſome of the ſummer months. On the 
receſs of the tides, they conceal themſelves abovt half a 
foot under the ſurface of the mud or ſand,'and in ſome 
places are dug out, in others drawn up by means of a 
hook contrived for that purpoſe. They are commonly 
uſed as a bait for other fiſhes, but of themſelves are very 
delicate eating. They have been found in the ſtomach 
of the porpus ; a proof that the laſt uſes i its noſc to turn 
up the land. | 


4 3 


TRE SWORD=FISH. 


4 


This fiſh ſometimes weighs an hundred An The 
body is long and roundeg, largeſt near the head, and ta- 
pering towards the tail. The back is black, and the, 
belly of a filvery-white colour. The upper jaw is ex- 
tended into a very long and depreſſed point, of a bony 
ſubſtance, reſembling a ſword: the under one is much 
ſhorter, and terminates in a ſharp point. The dorſal 
fn runs almoſt the whole length of the body; the tail 7 
i remarkably for ked, and there js one pair of fins at | 
the gills, but none on the belly. — 5 
The 
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The ſword-fiſh 1s common in the Mediterranean, and 


is not an abſolute ſtranger on our own coaſts. It is ſaid 


to be very voracious, and to be a particular enemy to the 
tunny. The ficſh is highly eſteemed. The ancient . 
mode of catching it, as deſcribed by Strabo, entirely 
agrees with the modern. One perſon aſcends a cliff that 
overhangs the ſea ; and as ſoon as he ſpies the fiſh, he 
gives notice of the courſe which it takes to another, ſtati- 
oned in a boat, at ſome little diſtance.. The latter fAraight- 
way climbs the maſt, and dire&s the rowers-towards it. 
When within reach, he deſcends; and, taking a ſpear in 
his hand, ſtrikes it into the fiſh, which, after fruitleſsly 
wearying itſelf with the agitation, is, at length, ſeized, 
and dragged into the boat. 


OpRER II.—1 UGULARES. 


TEE general character of this order conſiſts in the ven- 


tra] fins being placed before the pectoral ones, It con- 


tains five genera, and about thirty-five ſpecies, 


THE DR AGONET., 


Werbe common dragonet, for there are three ſpecies, is 


Jamerimcs found a foot long. The body is flender, 


round, and ſmooth ; the head large, and depreſſed at the 
top; and in the hind part are two orifices through which 
it breathes, and ejects the water received by its mouth, 
after the manner of cetaceous fiſhes, The apertures of 


the gills are cloſed ; and on the extremity of each of the 
1 | | bones 
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bones which covers them, is a very ſingular ti1ifurcated 
ſpine. The upper jaw projects much farther than the 
lower, and the teeth arc very Op though the mouth 
is extremely large. ; 

The colours of this fiſh exhibit a delightful variety of 
yellow, blue, and white: the blue, in particular, is in- 
conceivably beautiful, and glows with a luſtre little in- 
ferior to that of the diamond. Pontoppidan calls this 
ſpecies, the flying fiſh; but, whether it makes uſe of its 
fns as the means of elevating itſelf out of the water, is a 
circumſtance which has not yet been ſatisfactorily aſcer- 
tained. The dragonet is found in different latitudes, 
2s far north as Spitzbergen, and as far ſouth as the Me- 
diterranean. It is frequently caught on the Yorkſhire 
coaſt, - | | 


IAE COMMON WEEVER, OR SEA-DRAGON.' 


This fiſh grows to the length of twelve inches. The 
under jaw is much longer than the upper; the back is 
ſtraight, the ſides flat, and the belly prominent. The 
covers of the gills are armed with a very ſtrong ſpine ; * 
the firſt dorſal fin conſiſts of five very ſtrong ſpines ; and 
the ſecond of ſeveral ſoft rays. a 

The weever ſeems to have been well known to the an- 
jents, who relate, that the wounds inflicted by its ſpines - 
are extremely painful, attended with a violent burning, 
a pungent ſhooting, and ſometimes with inflamma- 
tion, It is the general opinion that thoſe ſymptoms 
wiſe from a ſort of venom infuſed into the wound; at 
laſt, the firſt dorſal fin, which is black, has a very ſuſ- 
picious appearance. This fiſh buries itſelf- in the ſand, 
leaving only its noſe expoſed; and, if trod on, ſtrikes 

| P with 
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with great force; but, notwithſtanding the noxious s of: 
fects produced by its ſpines, the fleſh is excellent food. 

Another ſpecies, called the great weever, is frequently 
found in the ſea near Scarborough. It differs from the 
former principally in ſize. | 


- 


THE URANOSCOPE, 


This ſingularly formed fiſh is about ſeven or eight 
inches long: the head is large, rough, boney, and 
ſquariſh; and the body is long and rounded. The 
upper part is aſh-coloured, and the lower whitiſh, The 
face is flat, and appears to turn upwards, and the eyes to 
are directed the ſame way: from which circumſtance W F. 
the animal has obtained its name. Providence, indeed, W pi 
' ſeems wiſely to have ordered, that the eyes of the ura- pb 
noſcope ſhould be thus ſituated; for the fiſh remaining g0 
always at the bottom of the ſea, muſt neceſſarily look M x; 
upwards, when purveyiny for its food. However, it is MW gu 
not the only inhabitant of the deep whoſe organs of fight M nu 
are diſpoſed in this faſhion : the rana piſcatrix, as well lar 
as ſome others, has the fame manners, and poſſeſſes equal] co 
advantages. This fiſh is found in the Mediterranean. fo 


£2 pli 

THE COMMON cop-FisE. 5 we 

55 | 5 tio 
This fiſh forms a valuable article both of luxury and 2 


ol commerce; as ſuch it is well and generally known 

the 
It is ſhort in pr oportion to its bulk, and the belly is very * 7 
large and prominent. The back and ſides are cinereous 
ſpotted with yellow, and the belly is white; but the cod 
varies conſiderably not only in colour, but alſo in ſhape, 8 
though all are diſtinguiſhed by having a ſmall. beard at I 


the * of the lower) Jaw, and an unfurcated tail. W ben 
Theſe 
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Theſe fiſhes are peculiar to the northern parts of the 
world, and appear confined nearly between the latitudes 


Cod-fiſhe 


of fifty and fixty-ſix. 
the coaſts of Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, and New Eng- 
land, they abound to an extraordinary degree; lured. 
thither by the quantities of worms and ſmall fiſh which 
the bottom ſupplies, and the vicinity to the Fae ſeas, 
whither they reſort to ſpawn. 

The cod banks of Newfoundland ave a ſort of ſub- 
marine mountains, and of more collateral, if not in- 
trinfic, value to Great Britain, than the mines of Potoſi 
to Spain. The fiſhing ſeaſon generally commences in 
February, and ends in May; the fiſh being then in the 
higheſt perfection, and, from the ſtate of the atmoſ- 
phere, moſt capable of being properly cured. The car-. 
goes are chiefly diſpoſed of in the catholic countries of 
Europe during Lent; but from the decline of papal in- 
fluence, the trade in cod-fiſh is upon the wane too. Great 
numbers, however, are uſed in our own. iſland, particu- 
larly freſh, but theſe are principally caught on our ow 
coaſts, Indeed, previouſly to the diſcovery of New- 
foundland, the ſeas of Iceland and the Hebrides ſup- 
plied the principal or only fiſheries of cod, and, as ſuch, 
were the grand reſort of ſhips from all commercial na- 
tions. They are found, however, in abundance on the 
coaſts of Norway, in the Baltic, and in mat parts of 
the Britiſh ſeas, but never further ſouth than the ſtraits 
of Gibraltar. They ſubſiſt on worms, {mall fiſh, teſta- 


ceous, and cruſtaceous animals ; and their powers of 
digeſtion are ſo ſtrong, as to diſſolve the greateſt part uf 

the ſhells which they ſwallow. 
Providence has bountifully ordained that this fiſh, ſo 
beneficial to mankind, ſhould, by its. ain fecun- 
5 2 > oy 


On the banks of Newfoundland, a 


1 Haddock, | : 
dity, keep pace with the annual depredatiogs that are 


made among the race. Leewenhoeck counted nine mil- 
lions three Svndced and eighty-four thouſand eggs in a 
cod-fiſh of only a middling fize. In our ſeas, they begin 
to ſpawn in January, and depoſit their eggs in rough 


ground, among rocks and ſhelves. The general weight 


of ſuch as the Britiſh ſeas ſupply, is from fourteen to 


forty pounds, though occaſionally they are found much 


larger. A cod was caught at Scarborough, in 1755, 
which meaſured five feet, eight inches; and the girth 


round the ſhoulders was five feet; weighing ſeventy- 


eight pounds : this fiſh was ſold, it ſeems, at the moderate 
price of one ſhilling ! | 


THE HADDOCK. | 


The haddock is a fiſh which affords delicate eating 
during ſome of the winter months, and is much eſteemed 


for the table. Their weight is, in general, about two 


or three pounds; but ſome have been found occa- 
fionally that weighed upwards of twelve. The body 


is Jong and ſlender; the head flopes down to the noie; 
the ſpace between the hind-part of the firſt dorſal fin is 


ridged ; the chin is furniſhed with a ſmall beard ; and 
on each fide of the gills is a Jarge black ſpot, which ſu- 


| perſtition has long attributed to the impreſſion of St. 
Peter's finger and thumb, when he took the tribute- 


money from the mouth of a certain fiſh, The upper 
part of the body is duſky or brown ; the belly and the 
lower part, of the ſides are argent; aid the tail is bifid. 


Vaſt ſhoals of haddocks arrive periodically on the 


Yorkſhire coaſts, and are ſo regular in their annual re- 


turns, that for fome years, ſucceſſively, they have. been 


W 
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obſerved t to appear exactly on the ſame day of the month. 
Theſe ſhoals frequently extend three miles in_ breadth, 
and, in length, comprehend all the ſpace from Flambo- 
rough-head to Tinmouth-caſtle, and, perhaps, farther. 
They are inceſſantly harraſſed by - the dog-fiſh, whoſe 
purſuit confines them, like a dunner, within certain 
limits. ö 

According to the fiſhermen, haddocke fink to the bot- 
tom of the fea during ſtormy weather, where they ſnel- 
ter themſelves in the ſand and ooze, till the tempeſts : 


have ſubfided after which, when taken, they have com- 


monly mud on theif backs. In ſummer they prinei- 
pally feed on young herrings ; and, in winter, they ſeek 
after a ſpecies of ſerpula, or ſerpyle, thence called had- 
„„ 2 SS 732 | 
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This animal is common on the Britiſh, coaſts, and 
ſwarms about the Orkneys, where its fry is a principal 
article of ſuſtenance for the poor. About the beginning 
of July, they arrive in ſhoals on the coaſt of Yorkſhire, 
at which time they are about an inch and an half long, 
and, till they are a year old, are reckoned delicate eating. 
About that age, they begin to aſſume a black colour 
near their gills, and on their backs, which encreaſes in 
proportion to their years. The fleſh then becomes a 


coarſe, and is little regarded ia a freſh ſtate; but, when 


falted and dried, it forms a reſpectable article of com- 


merce. 


The coal- fich is not inelegantly 8 * when 
full- grown, meaſures about two feet and an half in 
length, and weighs nearly thirty pounds. Its colours vary 

P 3 Conliderably, 
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confi iderably, but the prevailing hue is black ; from 
which circumſtance it has received its name. 


— - 
0 


POLLACX. 


The under jaw of this fiſh is wnger than the upper; 
and the head and body are pretty prominent as far as the 
firſt dorſal fin. The colour of the back is duſky, ſome- 


times inclining to green; the fides beneath the lateral 


ne are marked with yellow ſtreaks, and the holy is 
white. 


This fiſh is common on many of the rocky coaſts of 


this iſland, During ſummer, large ſhoals of them are 
ſeen ſporting on the ſurface of the water, and throwing 
themſelves into a thouſand different attitudes. At that 
time, they uſually bite at any thing floating on the 
water, and are often taken with a gooſe quill fixed to 
the hook. The fleſh is reckoned excellent food; ſome 
have been caught that weighed twenty-eight pounds, 
but they generally wo nat Exceed fix or ſeven. 


it } 
13 


50 . . 
This is an elegantly ſhaped fiſh, ſeldom exceeding 


twelve inches in length. The eyes are large, the noſe 


is ſharp, and the teeth of the upper jaw are ſo long, that 


they appear above the lower jaw when cloſed, The 
head and back are a pale brown colour; the lateral line 
is white and crooked, and the belly and ſides are argent. 
Shoals of whitings viſit the Britiſh ſeas during the 
ſpring, ſeldom approaching the ſhore nearer than ha 

mile, or retiring from it more than three. As an ans 


| * * _y are more delicate and wholeſome than any 
of 


1 
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of the genus to which they belong, and at the proper ſea- 
ſon add not a little to the comforts of our tables. 

By act of parliament, no whiting of leſs than fix inches 
in length is allowed to be taken in the Thames or the 
Medway, nor, at any ſeaſon, except from Michaelmas to 
Ember-week. 


THE HARE. 


Though the hake is found in prodigious numbers on 
many of our coaſts, and particularly on thoſe of Ireland, 
its fleſh is little eſteemed, either freſh or ſalted. When 
cured, it is known by the name of poor Fohn. It grows 
from a foot and an half to nearly twice that length. The 
body is ſlender : the back, palc-aſh coloured, and the 
belly a dirty white. 

Formerly, there was a vaſt ſtationary fiſhery of bake | 


on the nymph-bank, off the ſouth- eaſt coaſt of Ireland, 


where they appeared twice a-year. It was nothing un- 
uſual for. fix men with hooks and lines to take a thouſand 


in a night, beſides a conſiderable quantity of other fiſh. £2 


Theſe were ſalted and ſhipped for Spain. It ſeems, 
however, that this fiſhery is on the decline, from the 
hakes having deſerted their former ſtation. Many of 
the gregarious fiſhes leave their accuſtomed haunts for 


a period, and return to them again. This probably 


ariſes, either from a deficiency of their favourite food, 
or from the number of enemies which their known pre- 
ſence has attracted. 


THE LING» 


The body of this fith is very long and endo? mea- 
ſuring from four to ſeven feet. The head is flat; the 
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upper jaw is the \longeſt, and on the chin is a- ſmall 
beard. The colours vary; ſome being of an olive hue 
on the ſides and back, others cinereous ; but the belly i is 
always whitiſh, # 

The ling, ſo called from a corruption of long, is abun- 


dant about the Scilly iſlands, as alfo on the coaſts of 


Yorkſhire, Scotland, and Ireland, and forms no incon- 
fiderable article of commerce. In the Yorkſhire ſeas, 
they are in perfection from the beginning of February 
to May. In June. they ſpawn, depoſiting their eggs in 
| ſoft oozy ground. Vaſt quantities of ling are ſalted for 
| exportation, as well as for home conſumption. When it 
is cut or ſplit for curing, it muſt meaſure twenty-ſix inches 
or upwards from the ſhoulder to the tail. When the 
fiſh is in perfection, a large quantity of oil may be pro- 
cured from the liver by a flow fire; but, if a violent heat 
be applied, the quantity will be diminiſhed in propor- 
tion. The oil which nature hoards up ſo abundantly in 
the cellular membrane of ſome fiſhes, is intended to ſup- 
port them at the time when they purſue the buſineſs of 
generation with ſo much avidity as to nage their or- 


dinary food. 


If ; THE BURBOT. 


The SIR of this fiſh has ſome h kante to that of 
an eel, and its motions are ſomewhat ſimilar. The 
| head is flat and ill-ſbaped; and” on the extremity of the 


- noſe are two {mall beards, and another on the chin, 


The colours vary conſiderably : ſome are duſky, others 
of a dirty green, ſpotted with- black or yellow, and the 
belly is ſometimes white; but the real colours are fre- 


* concealed by the Kin that covers the body. 
The 
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The burbot abounds in the lake of Geneva. Ia Bri- 
tain it is found in the Trent, the Witham, and the great 
Eaſt Lincolnſhire fen. The fleſh is very delicate. The 
largeſt in this. country do not exceed the weight of two 
or three pounds. This is a very voracious fiſh, and its 
appearance is extremely forbidding. ; 


THE BLENNY 


| There are everal ſpecies of this genus, all diſtinguiſhed | 
by having fix bones in the membrane of the gills, the 
fore-part of the head ſloping, the body ſmooth and ſlip- 
pery, and the ventral fins generally conſiſting of two 
united rays. We ſhall notice only two; the 1 
gine, and the viviparous, blenny. | 


— 


THE GATTORUGINE BLENNY. . 


This curious ſpecies is about ſeven inches and an half 
long: the body is ſmooth, and compreſſed on the ſides; 


the belly is a little prominent; and the teeth are ſo ſmall 


and thick ſet that they appear almoſt cetaceous. Between 
the eyes is a ſlight depreſſion; and above each, exactly 
in the ſummit, is a narrow looſe membrane, trifurcated 
at the top. The colour is duſky, marked acroſs with 
wavy lines; the belly is of a light einereous hue : and the 
lower part of the pectoral fins, as well as the extremities 
of the ventral, is of a fine orange colour. This fiſn is 
found in ſeveral of the Leap ſeas. 


THE VIVIPAROUS BLENNY, 


Schonevelde firſt diſcovered this f .ngular ſpecies, and 
it was afterwards found by Sir Robert Sibbald on the- 
7 | coalt 
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coaſt of Scotland. Tt generally brings forth two or 
three hundred at a time, early in the ſpring ; which be- 
fore midſummer quit the bays and ſhores, and retire to 
the deep. The fleſh is very coarſe, and eaten only by the 


Poor. 
Viviparous blennies are common in the river Eſk, as 


well as at Whitby in Yorkſhire, and ſome ether parts of 
England. They are ſometimes caught about a foot long. 

Their form is ſlender, and the back-bone is as green as 
that of the ſea-needle. | 


Oxzpzx III THORACICI. 


7 


f THE diſtinguiſhing character of this order is, that the 

ventral fins are placed beneath the pectoral. There 
are ſeventeen genera, and upwards of two hundred and 
twenty ſpecies, the moſt curious and valuable of which 
we ſhall notice in their order. 


THE r OR SUCKING-FISH. 


This creature, which bears ſome reſemblance to the 


herring, i is the echeneis of the Greeks; and has been ce- 


lebrated from remote antiquity, for its ſingular faculty 
of adheſion. The head is thick, depreſſed, naked, and 
marked on the upper ſide with tranſverfe rough ſtriæ. 
The body, which is of a hoary colour, is oblong, 
 reundiſh, and naked ; and the tail is bifid. | 
by The 
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The ancients, who aſcribed marvellous qualities to 
every object which they could not clearly comprehend, 
uniformly believed and reported, that the ſucking- fiſn 
was capable of ſtopping a veſſel in full fail, or a whale 
in ſwimming; and hence it received its preſent latin name 
of remora. Cateſby, however, remarks, and very juſtly, 
that ſeveral of theſe fiſhes together poſſeſs no more ef- 
ficacy to interrupt bodies moving in the ſea, than ſhells _ 


and corals, which, by adheſion, occaſion a ſlight retarda- 


tion only; and alfo aſſures us, that he has taken ſeveral 
of them from the body of a ſhark... | 


» THE PARROT-FISH.. 


This fiſh, to which Cateſby gives the appellation of the 
parrot, from the beautiful variety of its tints, is only 
found about the coaſts of St, Domingo, Cuba, and the 
Bahamas. It has a large mouth, repleniſhed and paved, 
as it were, with blunt teeth, cloſely connected. The 
body is covered with large green ſcales ; the eyes are red 


and yellow; the npper part of the head is brown, the 


lower part, and the gills, blue, bordered with a dufky 


red; and a ſtreak of red extends from the throat behind 


the gills, -at the upper end of which is a bright yellow 


ſpot. The fins are ornamented with the moſt lively - 


and diverſified colours; the tail is large, forked, and 
green, with a curved red line running through the 
middle, and a large yellow fpot on each ſide of the 
baſe. In a word, nature ſeems to have exerted her {kill - 


to produce a fiſh that might vie with the moſt beauti- 


ful of the feathered tribes; but, if the parrot-fiſh may 
lay claim to external advantages, it has litle farther to 


| boaſt of, and is in no eſtimation as an article of food. 
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- THE BULL-HEAD, OR MILLER '5-THUMB. 


This deformed and diſguſting little fiſh is common in 
our gravelly brooks- and rivers, where it lodges under 
ſtones or in holes. During the ſummer-ſeaſon, it bites 
at a red worm, and 1s ſo remarkably ſtupid, that the moſt 


inexperienced angler may catch it without trouble. The 


head is roundifh, large, broad, and depreſſed; the mouth 
wide, and the body about four or five inches long ; 
the back is yellow, with three or four black ſtripes; and 
the belly is whi.iſh. When young, the bull-head forms 


a moſt defirable bait for trout. Another ſpecies, called. 


the armed bull-head, or pogge, 1s very common on the 
Britiſh coaſts, It is diſtinguiſhed by having four ſhort 
upright ſpines at the extremity of the noſe, 


THE rin aa . 


The length of this fiſh ſeldom exceeds eight or nine 


inches; it is commonly found on the rocky coaſts of 
this Den: lurking under ſtones. On the ſhores of Green- 


land, it is ſo numerous as to conſtitute a principal re- 
Dorce of food for the natives, and, when made into ſoup, 
both nutritive and wholeſome. | 

The head, which is very large, has a formidable ap- 
pearance ; being armed, as it were, with vaſt ſpines, by 


which the creature combats every enemy that attacks it, 
inflating its cheeks, and gill-covers to an extraordinary 


| fize, The colour of the body is a duſky brown, mar- 


bled with white, and ſometimes ſtained with red ; the 


fins and tail are tranſparent, and the belly is a hlvery 
white. — 
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THE DOREE. 


The familiar appellation of this fiſh is the John Dory, 


corrupted from 7aune doree, its French name. Super- 
ſtition has exalted the doree into a rivalſhip with the 


haddock for the honour of having been the fiſh out of . 
whoſe mouth St. Peter took the tribute - money, leaving | 
on its ſides the impreſſion of his finger and thumb. We 


ſhall not pretend to give a verdi& between theſe different 


claims; but only obſerve that, according to Bellonius 
and Aldrovandus, the doree has, however, an additional 
title to our notice. St. Chriſtopher, it ſeems, in wading 
through an arm of the ſea, caught a fiflt of this kind; and, 


as an eternal memorial of the fact, ſtamped. the impreſ- 
ſion on its fides, to be tranſmitted to all poſterity... 
The figure of the dorre is very uninviting. The body 


is. oval, and greatly compreſſed in the ſides; the head is 
large; the ſnout projects conſiderably, and the mouth is 
wide. Its colours, however, when alive, are very beau- 
tiful, and have a luſtrous appearance; 5 whence its name 


of the doree, or gilt-fiſh. 


In Britain, it was long before this 6h was regarded as = 
edible. The celebrated comedian, Mr. Quin, firſt in- 


troduced it to our tables; ever fince which, it has con- 
ſtantly maintained the reputation of being a delicious 
viand, notwithſtanding its forbidding form and aſpect. 
It was formerly ſuppoſed to be confined to the ſouthern 


ſeas of this kingdom, but it has been found likewiſe on 


the coaſt of Angleſea. Some individuals have been 
taken that weigh twelve pounds; and larger ſtill are 
tound | in the * of Biſcay and the Mediterranean. 


of pleu ronectes. 


1 Holibat. , Plaiſe. 


THE HOLIBUT. 


This is the largeſt fiſh of the pleuronectes, or flounder - 
genus. In the Britiſh ſeas, ſome have been caught 
weighing from two to three hundred pounds; and! in 
| thoſe of Newfoundland, Greenland, and Iceland, they 


are found much larger. Indeed, the holibut conſtitutes 


no inconſiderable part of the proviſions of a Greenlander, 


after being cut into large ſlices, and dried in the ſun. 


They are frequently expoſed in pieces for ſale in the 


London markets; but are coarſe eating, except the part 
which adheres to the fide fins, which is extremely fat and 
delicious, although, at the ſame time, rather ſurfeiting. 


They are exceſſively voracious, and, in reſpect to length, 
the narroweſt of all the genus, except the ſole. The 


body is perfectly ſmooth, and free from ſpines: the co- 
lour of the upper part is duſky; the under is a pure 
white. Both eyes, as is common in flat fiſn, are placed 
in one ſide of the head, and they ſwim laterally, from 
which peculiarity they have nd the e name 


THE PLAISE. 


The body of this ſpecies is extremely flat; and behind 


the left eye is a row of ſix tubercles, reaching to the 


commencement of the lateral line. The upper part of 
the body and fins 1s of a clear brown colour, marked 
with large bright orange coloured * and the belly 
is white. 

Theſe fiſhes are very common in moſt of the Britiſn 


coaſts; - ſome of them have been known to weigh fifteen 


pounds: - 


— way 


Flounder.. Dab. _—_ 
pounds; however, they are, in general, conſiderably 
ſmaller. The beſt and largeſt are caught near Rye in 
Suſſex, and on the Dutch coaſts. They ſpawn about 


the beginning of February. 


THE FLOUNDERs 


Plunder frequent every part of the Britiſh ſeas, and 
even enter our rivers, which they aſcend to a great di- 
ſtance from the ſalt-water. In fi ze,- they are inferior 
the to the plaiſe, ſeldom exceeding fix pounds in weight. 
art The diſtinguiſhing character of this ſpecies is a row of 
nd ſharp, ſmall ſpines that ſurround its upper ſides, and are 
ng. placed juſt at the junction of the fins with the body. 


thy Another row marks the fide line, and runs half way 
he down the back. The upper part of the body is a pale 
co - brown, ſometimes marked with a few obſcure ſpots of 
ure dirty yellow: the belly is white. This fiſh is tolerably 
ced good eating. | ; | g 
om e 

ai „„ THE DAB. 


The dab is ſuperior in flavour to ſeveral of the 
flat fiſhes, though inferior in ſize. It is covered with 
{ſmall-fcales, very rough at their extremities. The eyes, 


ind (| which are placed on the right fide, are very near to each 
the other. It is commonly of an uniform brown colour on 
of the upper fide, and the lower 1s white. 

red M The dab is found in company with the other ſpecies \ 


ly of fat fiſh, but is lefs common. It is eaten in the higheſt 


<4 


perfection during the ſpring months, and afterwards re- 


iſh mains flabby and watery till the return of that feafon. 


een Another ſpecies, called the ſmear dab, reſembles WS. 
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former pretty nearly, except that it is ſpotted obſcurely 
with yellow on the upper parts, and with duiky marks 
On the belly. | ©, ; #3 Ws 


— 


THE SOLE. 


This is one of the moſt delicate of our Britiſh fiſhes, 


and is common on all our coaſts, whence it is ſometimes 
called the queen of the ſea ; thoſe on the weſtern ſhores, 
however, attain the largeſt ſize. They uſually keep 


much at the bottom of the deep, where they feed on 


{mall ſhell-fiſh, and are drawn up with the hawl-net. 
The irides of the ſole are yellow; the pupils of a bright 
ſaphirine colour; and the ſcales ſmall and very rough, 


The upper part of the body is of a deep brown hue, and 


the under part is white. The lateral line is ſtraight, 


and the tail rounded at the extremity. 


Though the fleſh is delicious and white, that of the 


middling ſized fiſhes is by far the beſt. The chief 


fiſhery for ſoles is at Brixham, in- Torbay. By an an- 
cient law of the Cinque Ports, no one was to take them 
from the firſt of November to the fifteenth of March, 


neither were they to be moleſted from ſun-rifing to ſun- 
_ ſetting, that they might enjoy their night - food. | 


- 


THE TURBOT.« 


This well 8 valuable fiſh is of a | ſquare figure. 
The colour of the upper part of the body is cinereous, 
marked with numerous black ſpots of different ſizes; 
the belly is white; and the ſkin is deſtitute of ſcales, but 
much wrinkled, and mixed with ſmall ſhort ſpines, ir- 
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The turbot grows to a very conſiderable ſize, fre- 


_ quently weighing from twenty to thirty pounds. They 


are Chiefly taken off the north coaſts of England, and on - 
thoſe of Scotland and Ireland. They generally keep 
in deep water, and are commonly drawn up by hooks 
and lines. Turbots, as well as all the flat fiſh, are ex- 
tremely delicate in their choice of baits, but ſhew a pre- 
dilection for freſh herrings. The fiſhery for them re- 
quires to be conducted with ſkill and regularity. The 
r is one of the beſt knows ſtations. _ 


7 


THE CHAETODON; OR SHOOTING=FISH- 


This fiſh has a hollow cylindrical beak, which it uſes. 
in a very fingular manner. It is a native of the Eaſt 
Indies, where it frequents the margin of the ſeas or ri- 
vers in ſearch of food. When it ſpies a fly ſitting on 
the plants that grow in ſhallow water, it ſwims towards 
it, and, at the diſtance of ſome feet, ejects a ſingle drop 
of water from its tubular mouth, which never fails of 
ſtriking the fly into the water, where it ſoon becomes the 
prey of its ambuſhed foe. There ate ſeveral ſpecies of 


the ſame genus; but! none ſo remarkable as this. 


CRE GILT= -HEAD» 


This fiſh is of a broad figure, compreſſed on the ſides; 
and ſomewhat ſimilar to the bream. It grows to the 
weight of ten pounds, and is caught in great plenty in 
the Mediterranean, The back is ſharp, and of a duſky 
green colour; between the eyes is an arched ſtripe, re- 
enden a creſcent, of a gold colour, the horns of which 
point 


* 
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point towards the head; from this ſemi - lunar gold-co- 
loured ſpot, it receives its name. 

The gilt-head is one of thoſe fiſhes that frequent deep 
waters, or bold rocky ſhores. It feeds principally on 
ſhell-fiſh, which it breaks to pieces with its teeth before 
it fwallows them. The fleſh is reckoned coarſe eating; 
but among the ancient Romans, it appears to have been 
bolden in ſome eſtimation, when fed on the Lucrine 
oy ſter. 

There are various Werten of this fiſh, three of which 
are found on the Britiſh coaſts. 3 


THE WRASSE, OR OLD WIFE, 


The wraſſe bears ſome reſemblance in its figure to 
the carp, and is covered with large ſcales. Its coleurs 
are very variable, red, yellow, and brown being fre- 
quently intermixed in the ſcales; and there are five or 
fix longitudinal lines, alternately of a pale yellow, an 
olive colour, and a duſky red. The noſe is long and 
incurvated upwards, and the lips are thick and fleſhy. 
In the throat, ſuſt above the gullet, are three bones, two 
above of an oblong form, and one below of a triangular 
ſhape, with the ſurface of each ring into roundiſh pro- 
tuberances ;—theſe are of ſingular uſe to afhſt'the ani- 
mal in cruſhing its nelly food previouſly to malſti- 
cation. The tail is rounded at the extremity, and is 
form.2d of fourteen ſoft branching rays. The mem- 
bra. es of the fins and tail are variegated with red and 
blue ſpots, and the anterior rays of the back fin are 
prickly. | 

The wraſſe abounds on the Engliſh ſhores; where it 
grows to the weight of four or five pounds, The poor 


- 
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in Cornwall and Wales eat it; but it is by no means a 
delicate fiſh. It is found in deep water, adjacent to 
rocks, where it preys on the ſhell-fiſh, and the ſmaller 
cruſtaceous animals. There are a conſiderable number 
of different ſpecies to this genus, ſuch as the bimacu- 
lated, the trimaculated, the ſtriped, the gibbous, and the 
Ballan wraſſe; ſeveral of which are natives of our ſeas. | 

THE COMMON PERCH. 

The perch is a gregarious fiſh, commonly taking up 
its reſidence in deep holes, and gently flowing ſtreams. 
It is extremely voracious, and bites with ſuch avidity, 
that, if the angler chances to fall in with a ſhoal, he ſel- 
dom fails to catch numbers. It has been commonly 
ſuppoſed that the pike will not attack this. fiſh, for fear 
of its thorny ſpines, which it erects on the approach of 
danger; but, though this may be literally true with re- 
ſpect to large fiſh, it is well known that ſmall ones offer 
the moſt alluring bait that can be laid for the pike. _ 

The body of the perch is deep; the ſcales are ex- 
tremely rough; and the back is much arched. The 
colours are exquiſitely beautiful; the back and part of 
the ſides being of a deep green, marked with five broad 
black bars pointing downwards; the belly is white, 
tinged with red; the ventral fins are of a rich ſcarlet co- 
lour; and the anal fin and the tail are e of the ſame hue, 
but ſomewhat fainter. 

Pennant mentions a fingular variety = this fiſh, the 
back of which is quite hunched, and the lower part of 
the hack bone ſtrongly diſtorted; but in other reſpe&ts 
exactly reſembling the common kind. This variety has 
been caught in a lake of Merionethſhire, and alſo in the 


Thames near Mlariow 


| The. 
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The perch is extremely tenacious of life, having been 
frequently carried fifty or fixty miles in dry ſtraw, and 


yet ſurviving the journey. It feldom exceeds three 


pounds in weight, but ſome few have been caught that 
reached more than double. It affords a moſt excellent 
diverſion for the angler, between the beginning of ſpring 
and midſummer. It bites beſt when the weather is 
cloudy, but way be caught at any time of the day. 

The perch was much admired by the ancient Romans, 
nor is it in lefs eſtimation at preſent, as a firm and delicate 
fiſh. The Dutch are particularly fond of it, when made 
into a diſh called water-fouchy. 


- 


THE RUFFE., 


This fiſh is diſtinguiſhed from others of the perch 
kind, by having only one dorſal fin, and à cavernous 


head. The dorſal fin extends along the greateſt part of 


its back; the tail is ſlightly bifurcated ; and the body is 
covered with rough ſcales. The back and ſides are of a 
dirty green-colour, the laſt inclining to yellow, and both 
fpotted with black ; the, dorſal fin is alſo ſpotted in the 


ſame manner, and the tail is marked with tranverſe bars. 


The ruffe breeds in ponds, and ſeveral Engliſh ſtreams, 
and aſſembles in large ſhoals in deep waters. It may be 
kept a conſiderable time in a glaſs jar, provided the 
water is frequently changed, where it will become tame 
and very familiar. No fiſh is more vivacious, for it can 
even exiſt out of its native element for half an hour, 
without ſuſtaining any ſenſible injury. 


THE BASS. 


This i is a vivacious, ſtrong, and active fiſh, and hence 


has alſo obtained the name of the ſea wolf, It weighs 
about 
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about fifteen pounds, and reſembles a trout in its ſhape, 
except that the head is proportionably larger. The back 
is of a duſky colour, tinged with blue, the belly i is white, 
and the tail ſlightly forked. The fleſh is extremely 
well taſted and falubrious. | | | 
It is found in the ſeas ſurrounding the Britiſh iſlands, 
but ſeldom enters our rivers, . it be evidently a 
ſpecies of perch. 


* 


TRE SEA PERCH. 


In ſhave, ſize, and colour, this fim firongly reſembles. 
the freſh water perch ; but is ſomewhat thinner in pro- 
portion to its length, and more variegated. The back is 
marked with fix or ſeven blackiſh, tranſverſe lines, and 
the - intermediate ſpace-inclines to reddiſh, particularly 
towards the head. The whole head and part of the 
belly are elegantly varied with red and blue ſtreaks; the 
mouth is extremely wide, and the eyes are very large. 
This fiſh is common in the Mediterranean, and its fleſh 
is holden in great eſtimations 


HEY COMMON STICKLE BACK. 


This fiſh is properly diſtinguiſhed by having Shs 
ſpines on its back, in which character it differs from the 
reſt of the genys. It grows to about the length of two 
Inches, and? is very common, particularly in new made 
ditches, where its origin cannot eafily be traced. Hence 
the vulgar opinion, that its generation is ' equivocal. 
The colour of the back and ſides is an olive-green, the 
belly is white; but in ſome, the lower jaw and belly are 
of a bright crimſon. | 

Theſe fiſhes are very numerous in the fens of Lin- 

p colnſhire, 
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colnſhire, and ſome of the rivers that jiſſue from them. 
Once in ſeven or eight years, countleſs mytiads of them 
appear in the Welland, near Spalding, aſcending the 
nvers in the form of a column. Theſe are ſuppoſed to be 


the multitudes that have been waſhed out of the fens by 


the floods of ſeveral years, and collected in ſome ſubterra- 
neous retreat, till, overcharged with numbers, they are 
obliged to ſeek a change of place. On ſuch occaſions they 
are caught in ſuch prodigious. quantities, that they are 


uſed by the country people as a manure for their land, 


THE, PILOT-FISHe 


This creature is found in the- Mediterranean and 
Atlantic, chietly towards the equator. It has been vari- 
ouſly deſcribed by different ichthyologiſts ; but it ap- 
pears that the body is ſhaped like that of a mackerel; 
that the head is long and ſmooth ; and that the ſnout 
advances ſome way beyond the mouth. It has two ſmall 
fins near the head; another running along the back 
from the head to the tail ; and a third under the belly, of 
ſimilar length. The colour is browniſh, changing into 
gold, and there are ſeveral tranſverſe black belts. 

Mariners obſerve that this fiſh frequently accompanies 
their veſſels; and, as they ſee it generally towards the fore- 
part of the ſhip, they imagine that it is employed in guid- 
ing and tracing out the courſe; and thence it has re- 


ceived its name. The fact probably is, it is. either amuſ- 


ing itſelf, or purſuing its prey. It ſometimes attends the 


_ dog-fiſh and the ſhark. According to Daubenton, it 


ſwims, at the height of a foot and a half from the ſnout of 
the latter, imitates all its movements, and ſeizes with ad- 
dreſs any part of the "0 wines the ſhark allowes to 
Ve . 
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eſcape, and which 1s light enough to buoy up to the 


m. 
255 ſurface of the water. When the ſhark turns to ſnatch its 
be prey, the pilot fiſh ſtarts aſide, but immediately recovers 


ho its former ſtation, Barbut informs us, that the pilot-fiſh 
by propagates its kind in the ſame manner as the ſhark ; and 
adds, that in the gulph of Guinea, it follows ſhips for 


ra- 8 

are the ſake of offals, and human excrements. Though ſo 
Hey ſmall as not to exceed fix inches, it will keep pace with 
5 ſnips in their ſwifteſt courſe. 


a — 
/ ; 


THE COMMON MACKEREL. 


The noſe of this fiſh is taper and ſharp pointed; the 
body is flightly compreſſed on the ſides, but towards the 


5 tail grows very ſlender, and ſomewhat angular. The 
ap- colour of the back, and ſides above the lateral line, is a 
el; fine green varied with blue, interſperſed with black lines 
1 pointing downwards; and beneath the line, the ſides and 
off belly are filvery. In ſhort the mackerel is a moſt beau- 
1 tiful iſh when alive, and all its colours are brilliant; but 
of no ſooner is it removed from its native element, than its 
8 luſtre begins to fade. | 
In the vernal ſeaſon its eyes are almoſt oven with a 

lies white film, but it recovers its perfect fight about the be- 
re.  gioning of ſummer. 1 
11d- Mackerel viſit the Britiſh ſhores in large ſhoals, 
=Y during the ſummer months; and though they cannot 
1 be preſerved freſh in diſtant carriage, they furniſh a rich 
the nutriment to the inhabitants of the ſea coaſts, and io 
it Y fuch as can receive them by a ſpeedy conveyance. 

t of In Cornwall they .are pickled and falted; and thus 


ag. preſerved as a refource againſt the ſcarcity attendant on 


s to | winter. They are calily caught with a bait; ſometimes a 


pe, % piece 
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piece of writing paper is uſed for this purpoſe, at other 


times a red rag. The beſt time for catching them is 


during a freſh gale of wind. 


The mackerel furniſhed the precious garum of the 


the Romans, and conſequently was highly eſteemed 
among that people. This garum was a ſort of pickle, 


which gave a high reliſh to ſauces, and beſides was ſup⸗ 


poſed to poſſeſs ſome medicinal powers. 

A particular ſpecies called the horſe mackerel, and ge- 
nerally known in Cornwall, by the name of the ſcad, 
is diſtinguiſhed by having the lateral line aculeated. It 
grows to the length of about ſixteen inches, and poſſeſſes 
the flavour of the common kind. 


TRE TUN N. . 


This fiſh is common in the M<....cerranean and ſome 
other ſeas; and is alſo ſometimes caught on the coaſts of 
this iſland, particularly in the locks on the weſtern ſide 
of Scotland. It ſometimes grows to the length of ſeven 
or eight feet; and one caught at Inverary in 1769, 
weighed four hundred and ſixty pounds. It has a 
rounded and thick body, becoming gradually lender 
towards the tail. The ſkin on the back is ſmooth, 


thick, and black, with a tinge of blue or green; the belly 


and half the ſides are of a filvery whiteneſs, ſhaded with 
cærulean or pale purple. The ſcales are very minute, 
and the tail is ſhaped like a creſcent, 

The tunnies, caught on our coaſts, are either ſold freſh 
or ſalted, and preſerved in caſks. When freſh, the pieces 
have the appearance of raw beef, but when boiled turn 
pale, and acquire. ſomething like the flavour of ſalmon, 


22 appear to have been wt known to the ancients, 
| and 
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and to have conſtituted no inconſiderable branch of - 


commerce among them. At preſent there are confi- 
derable fiſheries of them on the' Sicilian eoaſts, and other 
parts of the Mediterranean, where they are cured; and 
ſupply the inhabitants aa a | valuable ale . . Eos 
viſions. | 


THE MULLET. 


The head of this fiſh is almoſt ſquare, and flat on as 
top; the noſe is blunt; the form of the body is pretty 
thick, and the ſeales are large and deciduous. The back 
is duſky, varied with blue and green; the ſides are argent, 
marked with_broad duſky parallel lines, reaching from 
the head to the tail, and the belly is argent. 

This is an excellent fiſh for the table, though at preſent 
not a faſhionable viaiha? It is juſtly ranked: by Ariſtotle 
among ſuch fiſhes as prefer the ſhores to the ocean. It 
is found in great abundance among ſeveral ſandy coaſts 


of this ifland, and particularly in ſmall bays, which have 


an influx of freſh; water. They arrive in large ſhoals, 

and are extremely cunning and active; for, when ſur- 
rounded by a net, they will often effe& their eſcape to 
the laſt individual, by leaping over it, particularly if one 


of them ſets the example. In the South of France, 


abundance of mullets are taken in wears made of reeds, 
placed in the ſhallows. From the milts of the males, and 
the roes of the females, i is made dean . 


85 THE SURMULET. _ 


| That this fiſh was highly valued by the Roman epis 


cures may be learned from both Horace and Juvenal, 


who, when they inveighed int the * and en. 2 
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vagance of the age in which they reſpectively lived, quote 


the circumſtance in proof of their aſſertions. - It re- 


ſembles the mullet in many reſpeQs, but is twice as 
large. The fins are yellowiſh, ſlightly tinged with red; 


the ſcales are large, broad, thick, and very firmly ole 
to the fleſh; and three or four ſtraight yellow as run 


down the ſides, parallel to each other. 
The ſurmulet is caught in the Mediterranean, and 


the Britiſh ſeas, eſpecially on the Corniſh coaſt, and is 


univerſally eſteemed a great delicacy. 


- THE COMMON, OR GREY, GURNARD. 


This fiſh is common in the Britiſh ſeas, and its fleſh is 
much valued. It eagerly bites at a red rag, and is uſually 
taken by a hook. The figure is long and lender, fre- 
quently meaſuring thirty. inches. The back is of a 
duſky-green-colour, marked with black, yellow, and 
white ſpots : the lateral lines are dotted and rough, and 
under theſe the fides are of a pale hue, variegated with 
numerous white ſpots. The belly is white, the noſe is 
pretty long and ſloping, the end is divided, and each fide 


is armed with three ſhort ſpines. Near the extremity of 


the gill-covers is a ſtrong, ſharp, long ſpine ; and ex- 
actly above the dorſal fins is another. 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of gurnards, ſuch as the red, 


the ſapphirine, the ſtreaked, and the yellow. Another, 


called the king of the gurnards, receives its name from 
its ſuperior ſize. It is deſtitute of barbs, has large ſcales, 


and a body wholly red. This Hih 1 1s found on the coals 


of the iſland of Malta. Fe: 1 
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THE PIPER. 


The piper is frequently caught on the weſtern coaſts 


of the kingdom; it weighs upwards of three pounds, and 
its fleſh is greatly admired. The head and the upper 
part of the body are very thick; the noſe is divided into 
two broad plates, each terminated with three ſpines ; and 


on the inner angle of each eye is alſo a ſtrong {pines 
The 1 are "OY hard, and Tone 
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Tus order | is diftinguiſhed by having the ventral fins 
placed behind the pectoral, in the abdomen. It com- 


prehends ſeventeen genera, and about one hundred and 


hurry * 


THE LOACH, OR GROUNDLING» 


The loach i is found in ſeveral of our Engliſh rivulets 
particularly near Ameſbury in Wiltſhire. It keeps cloſe 


to the bottom, and ſeldom exceeds. four inches in 


length. Sportſmen ſometimes ſwallow it through frolic, 
in a glaſs of white - wine. 


beards. The body is ſmooth and ſlippery; the colour of 


the head, back, and ſides, is ſometimes white, at others a 


dirty-yellow, elegantly marked with large ſpots; the belly 
and ventral fins are white: all the other f are rn 
Qs - © 1 THE 


The mouth is ſmall and deſti- 
tute of teeth, and the upper jaw is adorned with fx ſmall 


— 


The body is longiſh, and covered with ſmall thin ſcales; 


840 Skcat-fjh...Salmon, 


THE SKEAT-FISHe 
7 


This fiſh has ſometimes been caught in the Viſtula, 
meaſuring ſixteen feet in length, and twenty-ſeven inches 
in breadth. It is likewiſe found in ſeveral lakes and 
rivers of Germany, uſually keeping cloſe to the bottom. 
It is extremely voracious ; but its fleſh is holden in conſi- 


derable eſtimation. The back is duſky like that of an 


cel; and the belly and ſides are variegated with white 
and black ſpaces or large ſpots. The body is flimy, 
thick, and roundiſh; the head broad and flat; and the 
mouth extremely ade. In the upper jaw, before the 


eyes, are two very long and hard barbs; and four more 


depend from the lower lip, but more than and ſlender, 
The * 19 lead in the ſame manner as FINE cel. 


THE SALMON. 


This met valuable fiſh is chiefly, if not. altogether, 


| aan to the northern latitudes. It is unknown in 


the Mediterranean, but extends as far north as Green- 


land. In ſome countries it conſtitutes a principal fe- 
ſource of the inhabitants as an article of food and com- 
mere. There are ſtationary fiſheries of Salmon in Ice- 


land, Norway, and the Baltic; at Coleraine in Ireland; 
at Berwick-upon- Tweed; at Aberdeen in Scotland ; and 


various other places. In all parts of Europe the ſize of 


theſe fiſhes is nearly the ſame : the largeſt weigh from 
thirty to forty pounds, though ſome have been caught of 


much greater magnitude, weighing ſeventy pounds each, 


The ſalmon is ſo generally known, that a brief de- 
ſcription of its figure and colours may fuffice in this place. 
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the head 1s frnall in proportion to the fize ; the ſnout is p 


ſharp, and the tail is forked. The back is of a bluiſh 
colour; and the other parts are generally white, inter- 
mixed with blackiſh or reddiſh ſpots, very beautifully 


arranged, The female may be diſtinguiſhed from the 


male, by having a larger and more hooked ſnout, duſkier 
ſcales, and by being more e ſpeckled all over ith ou 
brown ſpots, 


The fleſh of the ſalmon, when freſh killed, is not ſo | 


red as when boiled or ſalted : it is tender, lufcious, and 
flaky, and is generally preferred to that of any other 
fiſh. About the time of ſpawning, however, it becomes 


ſomewhat; inſipid, and the fith loſes much of its nn 


colouring. 

Salmon inhabit freſh and falt water alike; a quit 
the ſea at certain ſeaſons, in order to depoſit their ſpawn 
with ſecurity, in the gravelly beds of rivers, at a diſtance 
from their efflux. They are often taken in the Rhine as 
high as Baſle; they gain the ſources of the Lapland rivers 
in ſpite of their rapidity, and paſs along by leaping 
the perpendicular falls of Ong Kennerth, and Pont 


Aberglaſtyn. 


Theſe fiſhes live for many years, and receive a diſtin& 


appellation, according to their age. As a viand, the 
ſalmon abounds with volatile falt, and oily balſamic 


particles, which render it nutritive, ſtrengthening, and - 


invigorating ; but, if eaten too freely, it ſometimes oc- 
caſions vomitings and indigeſtions. It ought to be 12 
a few days before it is dreſſed; for which reaſon, it i3 
commonly better when it 7 reached London, than 
when freſh caught in'the Merſey, or other rivers at an 
equal diſtance from the metropolis. 


Nothing is more remarkable in the hiſtory of ſalmon, ' 


than their inſtinctive agility in ſurmounting every natural 
23 | obſtacle 


8 almon-trout, 


obſtacle which oppoſes their paſſage to and from the ſea, 
They are frequently ſeen to throw themſelves up cata- 
racts and precipices many yards above the level of the 
water; and, though foiled at a firſt eſſay, they never deſiſt 
till they have accompliſhed their purpoſe. On the river 
Tivy, in Pembrokeſhire, there is a remarkable cataraR, 
where the ſurrounding inhabitants often aſſemble to 
admire the ſtrength and agility of theſe creatures, while 
endeavouring to recover the river, from the ſea, On 
the river Wear, near Durham, there is another ſalmon- 
| leap, as, it is called; and a third near Don, at Old Aber- 
deen: but none of theſs are equal to the famous ſalmon- 
leap at Leixbp, in Ireland. 

All fiſhermen agree, that no food'is ever found in the 
ſtomach of the ſalmon. It is probable, that during the 
ſpawning ſeaſon they neglect their aliment, like ſome 
other creatures ; and it may be obſerved, that they always 
return to the ſea lean, though they left it in good condi- 
tion. It is evident that they vary their food; for anglers 
uſe both fiſh and worms. with good ſucceſs; and ſome- 
times an artificial fly. proves a tempting bait, 


7 
4 


| ö 
THE SALMON-TROU 1. 


This fiſh migrates like the true ſalmon from the ſea, 
up ſeveral of our rivers; after it has ſpawned, i it returns 
to its former receptacle. It differs, however, from that 
fiſh, in having its tail leſs forked, and its ſeldom exceeding 
the length of twenty inches. Its fleſh alſo i is more white 
and leſs delicate. 

Salmon-trout delight i in deep bales and uſually ſhelter 
themſelves under the roots of trees. They continue in 
ſeaſon during the whole ſummer, and may be angled for 

ſucceſsfully towards morning and evening. 


THE 


Common Trout. , SCamlet. 


TRE COMMON , TROUT» 


| The colours of this fiſh vary extremely in different 
waters, as well as the flavour of its fleſh ; in every place 
the latter is much eſteemed. The body is long, the head 
ſhort and oy the tail 1 broad, and I mouth 
laepe,” '-* | 

The trout is erttemely 8 aw affords excelent 
diverſion to the angler. It ſhifts its quarters when about 
to ſpawn, and makes towards the heads of rivers. Some 
varieties are remarkable for the thickneſs of their 
ſtomachs, which have a ſlight reſemblance to the organs 
of digeſtion in birds, called gizzards. 
| This fiſh ſeldom exceeds four pounds in weightz and 
in general jt is much ſmaller. Notwithſtanding it is ſo 
univerſally diffuſed, and its fleſh ſo extremely delicate, 
we do not find it mentioned: by any of the ancieats, 
except Auſonius. There is a ſpecies called the white 
trout, found in the river Eſk, and ſome other ſtreams, 
whoſe fleſh when dreſſed” becomes red, and is more 
valued chan that bad the common kind, N 


* 


r 
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"THE SAMLET» 


This is the leaſt of the trout kind, and by ſome has 
deen imagined to be the fry of the ſalmon; Pennant, 
however, diſſents from this opinion, It is found in the 
Wye, the Severn, and ſeveral rivers in the north of Eng- 
land and Wales, as well as Scotland, where it is called 
the parr. It has a great reſemblance to the trout, but dif- 
fers from it in ſeveral ſpecific characters. 
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THE CHARR, 


The body of the charr is larger and more ſlender than 
that of the trout; the back is olive, ſpotted with white; 
the belly is generally red; the ſcales are very ſmall, and 
the lateral lines are ſtraight. This fiſh inhabits the 

lakes of the north, as well as thoſe of the moſt moun- 
tainous parts of Europe. It ſhews a ſtrong predilection 
r for clear and pure waters, and is ſeldom known to 
deviate into running ſtreams, except their bottom is ſimi- 
lar to thoſe of its native lakes. It is found in Winander 
Mere, and other lakes of Weſtmoreland and Cumberland, 
as well as in the lochs of Scotland. Mention has been 
made by naturaliſts of the caſe charr, the red charr, the 
filver or gilt charr, and the gelt charr; but, on a cloſe 
examination of each variety, it ſeerns impoſlible to eſta» 
bliſh any real e i no 
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THE SMELT; | 


5 This Aſh inhabits the ſeas of the northern parts of 
Europe, and, from what we can learn, has even been 
caught ſo far ſouth as the Mediterranean. The ſmelt 
varies greatly in fize; but the largeſt mentioned has 
never exceeded half a pound. It is a fiſh of a very 
beautiful form and colour: the head is tranſparent; and 
the {kin is fo thin, that, with-a goed microſcope, the cir- 
<ulation of the blood may be perceived. 'The colour of 
the back is whitiſh, with a caſt of green ; beneath which, 
it is varied with blue; and then ſucceeds a beautiful gloſs 
of a filvery hue. The fleſh of this fiſh has a peculiar 
ſcent; but, in general, it is grateful to the palate. | 
| 5 TUE 
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Cuinead.. Pike. 
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THE  GUINE AD» | 


in vaſt ſhoals, both i in ſpring and ſummer; which proves 
in many places a great relief to the poor. of the adjacent 
countries, Its fleſh, however, 1 is inſipid, and it muſt be 
eaten ſoon after it is caught, or at leaſt preſerved i in ſalt. 


In weight it ſometimes reaches three or four pounds. — 
The head is ſmall, ſmooth, and of a duſky hue; the back 


is a little arched, and gloſſed with deep blue and purple; 


but towards the lines aſſumes a ſilvery caſt, tinged with 
gold. The tail is much forked, and the ſcales are * 


and cloſely adherent. 


| „ PIKE. . 
This is a well-known fiſh, and in ſome places obtains 


the appellation of the jack. The head is very flat, the 
upper Jaw is broad and ſhorter than the lower, and the 


teeth are very ſharp. It has been ſometimes caught of 
the weight of thirty pounds, but this is very rare, its 
general ſize being only about fix pounds; and the fleſh of 
ſuch is moſt eſteemed. - 

Pikes ſpawn in March or April, ec to 110 mild- 


neſs of the ſeaſon. When in perfection, their colours 
are very fine, being green, ſpotted with a bright yellow, 
and tue gills are of a vivid full red. When out of ſeaſon, 


the green changes to grey, and the Pug ſpots N 
a paliſh hue. 
Theſe fiſhes are common in moſt of the European 85 


5 aud 


This em is an | inhabitant of ſeveral lakes in the + 
pine parts of Europe, In Scotland, there is a tradition 
that it was firſt introduced thither by the unfortunate Mary 
Stuart. It is a gregarious fiſh, and approaches the ſhores 


34 Car- piꝭe. 

and rivers; but the fineſt are found in Lapland. In that 
country they are taken in great abundance, and, when 
dried, form an article of commerce. 

According to common report, the pike was firſt i in- 
troduced into England about the year 1537. They 
were then ſo rare, though multiplied extremely now, 
that a ſingle fiſh was ſold for double the price of a houſe- 


lamb. All writers who treat of this fiſt, deſcribe it as 


the moſt active and voracious among the inhabitants of 
freſh waters; and indeed the depredations which it com: 
mits on fmaller fiſh are immenſe. It will even devour rats, 
aquatic fowls, and contend with the ofter. Geſner tells 
us, that a famiſhed pike once ſeized a mule by the noſe, 
while drinking; and was not diſengaged, till the animal 
Hung it on ſhore. 

The longevity of the pike is no leſs remarkable than 
its voracity. According to the author juſt quoted, a 
pike was taken at Hailbrun, in Swabia, in 1497, with a 
brazen ring affixed to it, on which were engraven theſe 
words: „ am the fith that was firſt of all put into this 
lake, by the hands of the governor VE the univerſe, Fre- 
derick II, the 5th of October, 1230. 75 


THE SEA-NEEDLE, OR GCAR-PIKE., 


This fifh arrives in ſhoals on the Britiſh coaſts about 
the beginning of ſummer, preceding the mackarel, which 
it reſembles in taſte. It ſometimes grows to the length 
of three feet and upwards. The jaws are long, flender, 
and ſharp-pointed ; and the under extends conſiderably 
farther than the upper. The body is {lender ; the belly 
is quite flat; and the lateral lines are rough. 


When this fifh remains in the water, its colours are 


extremely 
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N 88 beautiful: the back is of a fine green, beneath 


which appears a rich variable blue and purple; and the 
ſides and Rey are of a e hue. | þ 


THE FLYING-FISH. 


The head of this fiſh is ſcaly; the belly is angular, 
and the pectoral fins, the inſtruments of flight, are very 
large. When purſued by any other marine animal, 


it raiſes itſelf from the water by means of thoſe long 


fins, and can ſupport itſelf in the air till they become 
dry, when it again drops into its native element. It 
ſeems to lead a wretched life, being conſtantly purſued 
by fiſhes of prey; and, when it has recourſe to flight, it 
frequently meets its fate from the gull, or the albatroſs ; 
or, perhaps, drops down again into the mouth of its ort- 
ginal expectant purſuer. Between the tropics it is moſt 
common, and there its enemies are the moſt numerous. 
In thoſe climates, the flying-fiſh is ſeen ſpringing out of 
the deep by hundreds, and ſometimes they throw them 
ſelves on board of ſhips, in order to eſcape their various 
aſſailants. They are about a foot long, of a whitiſh co- - 
lour, and the fleſh 1 is n to be palatable and nou- 
riſning. ; 


THE HERRING. 


Herrings differ greatly in ſize, but their uſual length 
is from nine to twelve inches. The back and ſides are 
varied with green and blue, and the belly is filvery. 
The gill-covers are extremely looſe and patulous, which 
occafions the immediate death of the fiſh when taken 
out of its native element; and hence the vulgar proverb, 


<« As dead as a herring.” 


= 
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348 Herring, 


This fifh is found in the oreateſt undd through all 
the high northern latitudes. In thoſe unnavigable ſeas, 
which are covered with ice the greateſt part of the year, 


they find a quiet and ſecure retreat from all their nu- 


merous enemies. Inſect food, on which they ſubſiſt, 
is alſo extremely plentiful there: from which favourable 


circumſtances their encreaſe is beyond conception. 
Hence they are obliged to migrate in queſt of new ſet. 
tlements. The great colony of herrings ſets out from 


the polar ſeas about the middle of winter; but ſoon ſe- 


parates into two ſhoals, one body of which moves weſt- 
ward, and pours along the coaſts of America as far as 


Carolina; while the other directs its courſe to Europe, 
and firſt appears off the Shetland iſlands in the month 


of April. From the Shetland iflands this great army 
again divides, one ſquadron takiny the weſtern coaſts of 


Britain towards Ireland, and another the eaſtern, towards 


the Land's- end. During their progreſs, they are pur- 
ſued by millions of enemies of all deſcriptions ; among 
others, by man; their approach being carefully watched 
by the fiſhermen, who catch them in numbers beyond 


calculation. 1 
Conſidered as an Aliment, freſh herrings are not un- 


wholeſome; but, when cured, as myriads are annually, 


they indeed fupply the poor with cheap food, but they 


are not confidered as nutritive, or eaſy of digeſtion. 
The Dutch are moft expert in pickling theſe fiſhes ; 
but the Britiſh fiſheries have of late years been well con- 
ducted, and meet with confiderable national encourage- 


ment, as, indeed, they well deſerve, both in an econo- 


el and political point of view. 
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the herring eaſily drop off; and the former is the ſmal- 
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THE SPRAT, t, 


The ſprat has been generally ſuppoſed, though erro- 
neouſly, to be a herring not arrived at its full growth; 
its uſual length being only four or five inches, The 
body, however, is much deeper than that of a young 
herring of equal magnitude; and the dorſal fin is placed 


more remote from the noſe. There 1s alſo another and 


more diſtinctive character; the herring has fifty fix ver- 
tebræ, but this only forty-eight. 

Independent of thoſe diſcriminations, ſprats viſit our 
coaſts, and continue with us when the others have ge- 


nerally diſappeared. They uſually arrive in the river 
Thames, about the beginning of November, and quit in 
the month of March. They are rather a fat and oily 


food, but, when fried, furniſh a cheap, and not unplea- 
ſant meal to the poor at the moſt inclement ſeaſon of 
the year. They are ſometimes prepared as a ſubſtitute 
for anchovies; but their bones diſſolve leſs eaſily. 


* PILCHAR ed 5 


This fiſh has a general ee to the herring, 
but its body is leſs compreſſed, thicker, and rounder; 
the noſe and under. jaw are alſo ſhorter, the back more 
elevated, and the belly leſs ſharp. The ſcales of the 
pilchard likewiſe adhere very cloſely, whereas thoſe of 


ler fiſh, though fatter and fuller of oil. DT 
Pilchards arrive in vaſt ſhoals off the coaſts of Car. 


wall, about the middle of July, and retire about the 


commencement of winter. Their motives for migration 
are the lame as thoſe * the herring, but * affect a 
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warmer ſummer ſituation; for, except on the coaſt of 
Cornwall, where they are caught in prodigious quan- 


tities, they are not numerous on any of the Britiſh ſhores, 


The pilchard fiſhery in Cornwall is immenſely lu- 
erative, The numbers taken at one ſhooting of the 


nets 1s indeed aſtoniſhingly great, Dr. Borlaſe aſſured * 


Mr. Pennant, that on the fifth of October, 1767, there 

was at one time encloſed and caught in St. Ives'. bay, 

ſeven thouſand hogſheads, each hogſhead containing 

thirty-five thouſand fiſhes. ani | 
ö 


This well-known fiſh, ſo a uſed in ſauces, is 
about a finger's length, with a pointed ſnout, and a wide 
mouth. It is caught in prodigious quantities in the 
Mediterranean, particularly at mme and! is brought - 
over here pickled. 


THE SHAD. 


The ſhad has a forked ſnout, and black ſpots on the 
fides. - It is very common in the Mediterranean, parti- 
cularly in the river Nile, up which it annually migrates. 
The beſt ſhads in the Britiſh iflands are found in the 


Severn, in which river this fiſh appears in April or 


May, and continues about two months. In the Thames 
it is ſeldom ſeen before the beginning of June, and its 
fle ſh is leſs. delicate! in that river chan! in the Severn. 


- "PUR "Cap. 


This fiſh, though now ſo well deen, x was not intro» 


duced i into this iſland till about the Year 1 514, It is the 
| moſt 


A 


moſt fuĩtable of all others for ſtocking ponds, on account 
of its quick growth and prodigious increaſe, The body 
is thick; the ſcales very large; the jaws are of equal 

length; and on each fide of the mouth is a fingle beard, 

and above theſe are two more, but ſhorter. The aver- 


age weight is about five pounds, but ſome have reached 
twenty. Carps are long- lived; and Geſner makes men- 
tion of one that was known to reach a hundred years. 
They are capable of exiſting a conſiderable time out of 
their native element ; and have been fed by a particular 
proceſs, after being taken from the pond. They are 
exceſſively cunning, and ſhy of taking a bait ; though, 
during ſpawning time, they will fuffer theniſcives to be 
tickled, handled, and ___ with facility. 


A 1 THE BAR BEL. 

This is a very coarſe fiſh, and ſeldom eaten but by ö 
the poor, who ſometimes boil a little bacon with it, to | 
heighten its reliſh, The roe is very unwholeſome. | 

Barbels frequent the ſtill and deep parts of rivers, 

Ie and live in ſociety, rooting, like ſwine, with their noſes 
i in the ſoft banks. They are very tame, and eaſily 
8. caught by the hand. They are commonly about three 
e feet long, and will weigh twenty-five pounds. The belly 
nr is white; and the dorſal fin is armed with a remarkable 
'S ftrong ſpine ſharply ſerrated, with which the fiſh W 5 | 
ts times inflicts a ſevere and dangerous wounc. ” | 
THE TENCH. 
Though this fiſh was anciently in as little repute as the 1 
85 barbel, its fleſh is now in ſome eſtimation. In this | 
E country, at leaſt, it is reckoned a wholeſome and deli- 
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cious food. Its uſual weight is about four pounds; but 
ſome have been known to weigh ten or even twenty, 
It loves ſtill waters; and is ſimple, and eaſily caught. 
The tench is thick, and ſhort in proportion to its 
length. The colour of the back is duſky ; but the head, 
ſides, and belly, are of a greeniſh caſt, charmingly 


blended with a golden hue; e when the fiſh i is 


in its higheſt ä 


THE GUDGEO * 


The gudgeon is generally found in gentle ſtreams, and | 


ſeldom reaches half a pound in weight, nor meaſures 
more than fix inches in length. The body is round, 


the ſcales are ſmall, the back is brown, or olive-co- 


loured, and the belly is whitiſh. The fleſh is highly 
eſteemed ; and, as the fiſh bites very eagerly (from which 
circumſtance, its name has long been ufed as a term 
_ expreſſive of ſtupidity), it may be caught with a variety 
of baits. It is uſual to rake the bed of a river to raiſe 


the mud, by which gudgeons _ be drawn to any par- 


ticular mon | : . 


THE BREAM. 


This fiſh i is found in lakes, and the deepeſt parts of 
ſtill rivers. The body is deep and thin in proportion 
to its length ; the back is much elevated; and, during 
ſpring, the animal is ſometimes covered with abundance 
of minute whitiſh tubercles. The back and fins are of 
a duſky hue, the ſides are yellowiſh, and the tail re- 
pi eſents a creſcent, The fleſh of the bream is little 


val ued. 


THE 
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THE ROACH. | Fa 
In ſome parts of the world, the roach is only found in 
ſtagnant waters; but in Britain it thrives equally in 
ponds and ſtill, deep rivers. It is a gregarious fiſh, and 
is remarkably prolific, as well as vivacious and active; 
and thence the proverb, “ as ſound as a roach.” . 
This fiſh is deep but thin; the back is much elevated, 
and ſharply ridged ; the ſcales are large and deciduous, 
and the lateral line is conſiderably incurvated. It fel- 


dom reaches any conſiderable fize, though Walton makes 
mention of ſome that weighed two pounds. 


if > "a DACE, 


This fiſh, like the roach, is gregarious, haunts FA 
ſame places, is a great breeder, very lively ; and, during 
ſummer, is fond of frolicking on the ſurface of the wa» 
ter. It ſeldom exceeds a pound in weight, and the 


fleſh is not much eſteemed; it, however, affords great 
_ diverſion to the expert angler, as it will bite at any = 


'The back 18 duſky with a vellowih caſt of green, ai 
the hides and belly are flvery. | 


THE CHUBB. 


The chubb is a very coarſe fiſh, and FU fol of | 


banes. The body is oblong, rather round, and the head 


is ſhort and thick. The upper part is of a duſky-green 
colour, the ſides are filvery, and the belly is white. 
This fiſh frequents the deep holes of rivers, and during 


the ſummer ſeaſon commonly lies on the ſurface of the 


water, beneath the ſhade of ſome tree or buſh.” It is 


n Beal... Gold. Ei. 
very timid, darting to the bottom on the leaſt alarm, 


but ſoon reſumes its former ſituation. The fleſh is in 


little eſteem, and the weight ſeldom exceeds five pounds. 


THE BLEAK. 


Theſe fiſhes are very common in many of our rivers, 
and keep together in large ſhoals. They ſeldom exceed 
five or fix inches in length, and from their ſcales artifi- 
cial pearls are made. | 


THE GOLDEN- FISH. 


| | Though natives of China, theſe beautiful kſhes are 

quite naturalized in this kingdom, where they breed as 
freely in-the open air as carp. They were little known 
here before 1728, when a number of individuals were 
imported, and circulated round the vicinity of London 
whence' they have been gradually diſtributed to the r re- 
moteſt parts of 'the iſland. 

The gold-fiſh bears a general reſemblance to the 
carp, and grows to the length 7 about eight inches. 
Its colours are liable to great variations: ſome are 
marked with a fine blue, brown, or bright ſilrer; but 
the predominant colour is that of Sold, of a _— bril- 
liant appearance. 

In China, they are every- -where kept in the families of 
the opulent, for amuſement, in porcelain veſſels, The 
extreme beauty of their colours and their lively motions 
afford great entertainment; and, on this account, we fre- 


quently ſee them here confined in glaſs vaſes, where 


they will live for many months, without any viſible nu- 
triment, provided the water be occaſionally changed. 
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___ Crass V.—INSECTA. 
T Hs farther we extend our views into nature, the 
more wonders will attract our notice, and the more dif- 
ficulties we ſhall experience in the reſearch. The larger 
animals and plants are ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed, and are 
capable of eaſy enumeration; but, when we deſcend to 
the inferior claſſes of nature, either in the animal or ve- 
getable kingdom, we find exiſtences multiplying fo faſt 
upon us, that the moſt induſtrious and inquiſitive muſt 
be ſatisfied to arrange in malen, rather than 2 to 
deſcribe in detail. 

The diſtinguiſhing characters of inſects are, that their 
bodies are without blood, bones, or cartilages; that they 
are covered with a ſort of bony ſubſtance inſtead of 
ikin ; that they generally breathe through lateral lungs; 
and that their heads are L comma furniſhed with an- 
tenne, or horns. 

Though inſects are the ſmalleſt in the : ale 10 ws; 
they are certainly not the leaſt intereſting. Their mi- 


nuteneſa, indeed, may, at firſt view, give colour to an 
idea of their unimportance, and the ignorant and untu- 
tored may thence be led to regard them as the reſult of 


chance, and refuſe of nature; but whoever conſiders 
them with due attention, and reflects on the art and me- 
chaniſm of their ſtructure, where ſuch a number of vel» 
ſeis, fluids, and movements are collected into a point, 
frequently inviſible to the naked eye, muſt acknowledge 
that they diſplay the ſame wiſdom and power which fa- 
bricated the ſtately elephant and the enormous whale. 
The inſects which by, their magnitude or beauty at- 


| my 
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tract our notice, are but the ſmalleſt part of the claſs to 


which they belong: the whole earth teems with ani- 
mated matter: every plant, every leaf, every grain, ſup- 


can ſcarcely render viſible to our eyes. 


ſimilar hiſtory ; but inſets, however much alike, will 
often be found perfectly diſſimilar, as well in their man- 


which they undergo in their very limited lives. Thus, 
as this clafs is prolific beyond computation, ſo its varie- 
ties are multiplied beyond the power of enumeration. 
Almoſt every ſpecies has its own peculiar habits, man- 
ners, appetites, and modes of propagation ; and the en- 
quiries of ages, directed to this ſingle point, would barely 
be ſufficient to furniſh an outline Sf entomology. 


general picture may be given, as is ſufficient to evince 
the care which Providence has manifeſted in the pro- 
duction of its meaneſt creatures, an td diſpiay that ad- 
mirable economy of nature, by which one kind of beings 
finds ſubſiſtence from the deſtruction of another, and by 
which life is perpetuated without a Ty n every 
department of creation. 

Comparatively-ioſignificant as inſects muſt be deemed, 

when eſtimated on the ſcale of utility to man, nature 
has been ſufficiently liberal in her embelliſhment of ſome 
of the orders. Butterflies, cantharides, and all the ſhin- 
ing flies, are attractive by their beauty ; and the ſame 
wifdom, that has rendered ſome inſects the objects of ad- 
miration for the brilliancy of colouring, has alſa given 
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Ports lives, which even the aſſiſtance of the microſcope 


In the larger ranks of exiſtence, two animals, nearly 
reſembling each other in form, will be found to have a 


ner of bringing forth, and ſubſiſting, as in the changes 


An exact plan, therefore, of nature's operations in 
theſe minute tribes is not to be expected; and yet ſuch a 
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to others a certain ſhare of ſtrength and armour for their 


_ neceſſary defence, or for the means of procuring their 


food. The waſp and the bee have formidable ſtings ; 
the beetle kind have generally a ſtrong ſhelly covering; 
and ants, particularly the termites, have powerful teeth. 
The moſt delicate inſects, ſuch as caterpillars, are fur- 
niſhed with hairs which ſerve to break the force of ſhocks 
which they are liable. to receive, as weil as to weaken 
the effects of external annoyance. The generality' of 
inſets are likewiſe quick in flight to avoid impending 


danger: ſome by the aſſiſtance of their wings; others by 


means of threads, which they can throw 'out and by 
which they ſuſpend themſelves, till the danger is paſt ; 
while others, as the graſshopper, are enabled to leap a 
conſiderable diſtance. Thus every ſpecies, however mi- 
nute, is furniſhed with certain Res means for 
ſelt-preſervation. TSS 

But, if we review the various organs with which inſects 


-are endowed, and the inſtruments which they uſe, our ad- 


miration will be ſtill more excited. The filkworm, the : 


moſt valuable of all the claſs, is ſo completely formed _ 


for ſpinning, by its two diſtaffs and fingers for drawing. 
out the thread, that the utmoſt efforts of art to accom» 
pliſh the ſame end is only an imitation of nature. The 


ſpider fabricates nets and webs, and is therefore pro- 


vided with implements for that purpoſe; the waſp, by 


means of two ſmall ſaws which ſpring from-the angles of 
the mouth on each fide, procures what materials are 
neceſſary for the conſtruction of its cell; while bees are 


furniſhed with a variety of tools or inſtruments, indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary to the formation of their combs, and 
the collection of their honey. Nothing, indeed, can be 


more wonderfully conſtructed than the trunk of the bee, 


by _ 
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means of which the animal is fitted for extracting ho- 
nied balſam, even from herbs of qualities the moſt de · 


leterious. 


In a variety of reſpects, the ſtructure of the eye in 


inſets is different from that of other creatures : its own 


rigidity protects it againſt external injuries; and its 
cornea 1s all over divided into lenticular facets, which 


through the microſcope appear like a beautiful piece of 


lattice work, each ſection preſenting objects inverted. 


This mechaniſm ſufficiently ſupplies the place of the 


cryſtalline humour, which is never found in inſets, 
Spiders have generally eight eyes; and flies may be faid 
to have as many organs of ſight, as there are perforations 
in the cornea, or external covering of the eye. To 


contemplate objects, animals in general are obliged to 


turn their eyes different ways; but thoſe of flies are 
ſo contrived as to embrace every neighbouring 1 at 
one view. 

The mechaniſm of the feet of inſects is no leſs worthy 
of attention. The hind legs of amphibious inſects, ſuch 
as water-beetles, which are ſometimes obliged to live on 


land as well as water, are formed with commodious flat 


joints; while griſtles, which are placed at the extremity 


of the limb on each ſide, ſupply the place of oars. In 


thoſe inſects again, which are formed for leaping, ſueli as 
the graſshopper and the cricket, the legs are ſtrong and 


brawny; thoſe, on the contrary, which uſe their claws 


for perforating the earth, have thoſe members peculiarly 
fitted for their deſtination. There are even ſome tribes 


of inſects, which tranſport themſelves from one place to 


another, in a manner not yet explained: thoſe gene- 


rated in Ragnant waters are often found in new pits or 


) 


ponds ; . 
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ponds ; and ſpiders frequently ſoar with their webs to 
the ſummit of the molt lofty towers. | : 

Winged inſects are provided with tendons to expand 
and ſtrengthen the inſtruments of flight: thoſe that are 
furniſhed with four wings, as the ephemeron or day-fly, 
uſe the outermoſt pair, rather as caſes to'defend the 
interior, than as auxiliaries in flight. When the inſe& 
is at reſt, the inner wings are generally cloſed up, nor is 
it without ſome effort that the little animal is capable of 
unfolding them. Such inſects, on the contrary, as have 


only two wings, are ſupplied with little balls or poiſers, 


united to the body under the hinder part of each wing, 


which ſerves to keep them ſteady, and, in ſome meaſure, 


counteract the changes of the air, which otherwiſe might 
weft them along in its current. If one of thoſe balances 
be cut off, the inſect loſes its equipoiſe and tumbles to 


the ground : if both be removed, it will ſtill continue to 


fly, though at the direction of every breeze. 
Inſects, as far as we know, are generated like the 
larger animals from eggs, and thoſe are at firſt incloſed 


in a ſingle or double covering, which opens wnen the 
naſcent animal has arrived at a proper ſtage of maturity. 


When the young break their covering, at their firſt 


ingreſs into the world, the parents, as may be inſtanced 


in the millipedes, are ſaid to be viviparous; but, when 
the embryo is wrapped up in a covering, in which it 


is deſtined to remain for ſome time, like the tilkworm, 


they are denominated: oviparous. 

The inftin& diſplayed by the ovipatous kinds in de- 
poſiting their eggs in a ſuitable nidus, where they may 
meet with the requiſite nouriſhment or heat, is not the 
leaſt extraordinary circumſtance attending them. No 
inſets abandon their eggs to Chance; ncr do they ever 
. | err 


err in reſpect to the ſituation to be choſen for the purpoſe 
of bringing them to life. Caterpillars, which feed on 


oleraceous plants, are never found on willows, nor ſuch 


as feed on willows, on cabbages. Moths deliglit to lodge 
among woollen ſtuffs or papers; but none take up their 
reſidence on plants or in mud. Thus inſtinct in- inſects 


is as powerful as reaſon in man, as far as the care for 


Pg 


poſterity is concerned. 
When the eggs of ſome kinds are hatched, the young 
appear in their perfect and permament ſhave 3 but the 
greater number of inſects paſs through different ſtages of 
exiſtence, and ſucceſſively aſſume the figure of two or 
three animals, which bear no reſemblance to each other, 
From the egg of the gnat proceed animalculæ, which 


firſt live in the water, then become amphibious, and at 


laſt denizens of the air. 

Summer, which developes the energies of every thing 
that lives, or grows, in the moſt powerful manner, is the 
ſeaſon of pleaſure and activity to inſects. Few of them 
live beyond an annual revolution of the ſun, and ſome of 
them only a ſingle day, or even a few hours. Such, 
however, as are long-lived, take the neceſſary precautions 
to provide for their fafety and ſubſiſtence duting the 


winter, fixing on the moſt convenient ſituation for ſpend- 
Ing that dreary interval, and laying in a ſufficient ſtock 


of food. But the greateſt number become torpid during 
the cold weather, and therefore are exempted from the 
neceſſity of accumulating proviſions, Some caterpillars, 


for inſtance, having fed during the ſummer, retire at the 


approach of winter to places of ſecurity ; when ſpinning 
threads like. cobwebs, they ſuſpend themſelves covered 
with a factitious veſture, which at once keep them warm 


and protects them from external injuries. In this dor- 
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mant fate they continue till the returning Sun calls them 


to new life, when they become invigorated by his in- 
fluence, expand their wings, and n exerciſe all 


the functions of vitality. 


Of the animals which lay up ſtores for winter, the hive 


bee and the ant of warmer climates are remarkable in- 


ſtances. The waſp, the hornet, and the wild bee, are no 
leſs aſſiduous in providing commodious apartments, and 
furniſhing them with proviſions, but this wholly for the 
ſake of their young; for, after taking care of their pro- 


geny, they deſert their neſts in winter, and ſeek other 


ſituations, where, it is probable, they repoſe in total in- 
ſenſibility. 

But, after all the ds habits and inſtincts, which: 
may be obſerved in this claſs of animated nature, it muſt 
be confeſſed, that they are much inferior to any of 
the preceding. As in mechanics the moſt complicated 
machines are required to perform the niceſt operations, 
ſo in anatomy, the nobleſt animals are moſt variouſly and 
wonderfully made. Of all living creatures, man exhibits 
the moſt aſtoniſhing variety and adaptation of parts ig his 
internal ſtructure; quadrupeds next ſucceed ; and other 
animals follow, in proportion to their powers and excel- 
lencies. Inſe&s, of all others, ſeem to be moſt imper- 
fectly organized; many of them will live a conſiderable 
time after they are deprived of the parts eſſential to life 
in the higher ranks of nature; and the caterpillar * 
exiſt when ſtripped even of its heart and lungs. | 

It is not, however, in their conformation, but alſo in 
their inſtincts, that inſects are inferior to other animals. 
It is true that the ant and the bee preſent us with very 


ſtriking inſtances of affiduity and forefight ; but they fall 


very ſhort in thoſe proofs of e diſplayed by the 
R | hound 
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hound or the horſe. A bee, when detached from the 


ſwarm, is totally inactive and incapable of giving the 


Tmalleſt variation to its inſtincts: it has but one ſingle 
mode of operation; and, if it be prevented from the exer- 
ciſes of that, it can have recourſe to no other. In the 


+ purſuits of the dog, there appears ſomething like choice, 
and a promptitude for expedients; but, in the labours of 
the bee, all has the ſemblance of compulſion or inevitable 


neceſſity. 

Another obfervation, tending to ſhew the imperfebtlon 
and inferiority of inſects, may be ſuggeſted from their amaz- 
ing numbers. It is a rule which univerſally holds good, 


that the nobler animals are ſlowly produced, and that in 


regard to them, nature acts with a kind of dignified eco- 


nomy; while the meaner births are lavifhed in a ſort of 


thortive profuſion, and thouſands are produced merely to 
ſupply the necefftties of the more favoured claſſes. The 
kigher ſubjects of animation are all capable of ſome 
degree of education, and evince different portions of 
docility : their inſtincts may be ſuppreſſed or altered; the 
dog may be taught to fetch and carry; the bird to whiſtle 


the notes of a tune; and the ſerpent to dance; but the 


inſect cannot be tavght, no arts can enlarge its narrow. 
inſtincts, nor any attention conciliate its regard. 

Again, if inſets are confidered as bearing a relation 
to man, and as promoting his pleaſures or relieving his 
neceſſities, they will even in this re{pe& ſink below the 
level of other exiſtences hitherto conſidered. The bee, 


the filk-worm, the cochineal-fly, and the cantharides, are 


indeed of effential ſervice in trade and domeſtic econo- 
my ; but how many of this claſs are noxious, or at beſt 


uſeleſs? Even in- populous and cultivated countries, 


where injurious — have been repreſſed or reduced 


within 
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within moderate bounds, inſects ſtill maintain their 
ground without diminution, and are often unwelcome 
intruders on the fruits of human induſtry. But in 
wilder and leſs peopled regions, their annoyances and 
devaſtations are inconceivable. What a miſerable idea 
muſt we form of the life of a Laplander, as well as the 
natives of ſeveral parts of America and Africa, where a 
candle is no ſooner lighted than the inſect tribes inſtantly 


extinguiſh it; where viands are no ſooner produced than 


they are inſtantly covered with them; where the inha- 
bitants, to ſave their perſons, are obliged to uſe the moſt 
diſguſting unguents; and where, though millions are 
deſtroyed, millions conſtantly ſucceed, and encreaſe the 
diſquietudes of thoſe unpropitious climates. 

Vet, while it muſt be confeſſed that inſects are gene- 
nerally of neither value nor uſe in regard to the wants or 
conveniences of man, yet, as partakers of the life in 
which he ſhares, and as part among the works of the be- 
neficent Father of ALL, they are ſurely entitled to con- 
ſideration and humanity. To deſtroy a large animal 
wantonly, is a ſpecies of cruelty at which the feeling, 
well inſtructed mind, would revolt; yet we fee inſects, 
not really noxious, deſtroyed without the leaſt check of 
compaſſion. This practice ſeems to ariſe from the groſs 
error of ſuppoſing that every thing is really in itſelf con- 
temptible, which happens to have a body infinitely diſ- 
proportionate to our own; not conſidering that great 
and little are merely relative terms, and that 


the poor boats, that we tread upon, 
In corporal ſufferance feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies. 


Py 


And, indeed, there is every reaſon to believe, that the 
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ſenſations of many inſects are as exquiſite as thoſe in 
auimals of far more enlarged dimenſions perhaps, more 
lo. Why then ſhould the life of the moſt ignoble being 

be ſported with, when there is neither provocation nor 
juſtifiable temptation to invade it? Montaigne remarks, 
3 that there is a certain claim of kindneſs and benevolence 
which every ſpecies of animal has a right to expect from 
man. This principle we wiſh to preſs home on tender 
minds in its fulleſt latitude and extent. Children ought 
to be early warned againſt the moſt diſtant. approaches to 
cruelty : a diſpoſition to torture inſets may take its riſe 
from an over-active temperament, or be attributed to 
want of reflection; but, if indulged, it may ſettle into 
a habit, and render them callous to every kind of ſuf- 
fering, except their own. The ſupreme court of judi- 
cature at Athens puniſhed a boy for putting out the eyes 
of a poor bird that unfortunately fell into his hands; 
and parents and maſters ſhould never overlook an in- 
ſtance of cruelty to any thing that. has life, however 
minute and contemptible the object may. be. In the 
1 microſcopic iuſect, as well as in the enormous leviathan, | 
| we find evident marks of the ſame wiſdom and the ſame 
paternal gocdnefs: every creature is furniſhed with all 
that is neceſſary, both for its preſervation and its hap- 
pineſs, in that ſphere to which Providence has configned 
| it; and we certainly violate the laws of nature, and na- 
ture's God, when we wantonly inflict | ths leſſen or 
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prevent enjoyment. - 
To obtain even a moderate acquaintance with the hiſ. 


tory of inſects would require years of ſedulous attention; 
and, at-laſt, the knowledge would be curious, perhaps 
rather than nſeful, We dare not, therefore, encourage 

a wiſh that life 88 be ſpent in ſuch interior purſuits ; 
„ : 11 
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yet every lover of nature will derive gratification and 
improvement from a general acquaintance with this 
claſs of beings, by ſtudying the outlines of ſyſtematic 
arrangement, and acquiring the terms of art uſed in the 
ſcience of entomology, = - 55 

The firſt thing, to which the young ſtudent mould at- 
tend, is to be able to diſtinguiſh inſects accurately from 


worms, or amphibia, which, before the time of Lin- 


nzus, were frequently blended and confuſed; though 
they differ as eſſentially as mammalious animals from 


birds. Every inſect is furniſned with a head, antennæ, 


or horns, and feet; of all which the vermes are deſtitute. 


All inſects likewiſe have ſix or more feet; they reſpire 


through pores on the ſides, called ſpiracles; and their 


ſkin is extremely hard, and ſerves them inſtead of bones, 


of which they have, internally, none. The antennæ, 


however, placed on the fore part of the head, conſtitute 
the principal diſtinction of inſects from worms and am- 
phibia. Theſe organs are jointed and moveable in every 
part, in which they differ from the horns of other ani- 
mals; and they are ſuppoſed to convey ſome kind of 


ſenſe; but we have as little correct knowledge of what 
nature this ſenſe is, as a man can be ſuppoſed to have, 
who, without the uſe of fight, ſhould attempt to deter- 
mine the particular action of the rays of light on the re- 


tina of the eye, or to explain the impreſſion which is 


made from this cauſe on the human mind. But that 
they are the organs of particular ſenſe, is apparent 
from their perpetual motion; yet the hard cruſt with 
which they are inveſted, and their ſhortneſs in flies 


and other inſects, would induce us to believe them 


not to be the organs of touch; and accordingly Bar- 
but, who has written a learned treatiſe on that ſcience, 
"3 ſuppoſes 
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ſuppoſes them to conſtitute, or contain, the organs of 
hearing. 

Befides the antennæ, the head alſo, the trunk, the pro- 
boſcis, the feelers, the breaſt, the belly, the limbs, the tail, 
and the wings, are particularly to be regarded by the en- 
tomologiſt. Various terms of art are likewiſe to be 
learned, which are uſed to expreſs the differences and 
poſitions of the wings; but, as they are all borrowed 
from the Latin, they would afford little information to 
common readers, and the learned will readily find them 
in the works of Linnæus. Indeed, our language, or at 
leaſt our dictionaries, ſupply very few Engliſh names 
for inſets themſelves. The figures of many of them 

are familiar to us; but we have only a few diſtinc- 
tive names, ſuch as beetles, moths, flies, bees, waſps, 
by which they are known to us. To enumerate 


the immenſe variety, therefore, of genera and ſpecies, 


would be, in a manner, uſeleſs to the juvenile reader, 
We ſhall, on this account, content ourſelves with exhi- 
biting a ſummary view of the different orders, and no- 
tice ſome of the moſt remarkable inſets under each, 
with their reſpective haunts or habitations. | 


Linræus divides the claſs of inſects into ſeven orders. 
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TRE Atiaguimieg his of * inſects 
is, that they have four wings, the two ſuperior ones 
being cruſtaceous, and furniſhed with a ſtraight ſuture. 
Many of theſe, as the chaffer, the leather-eater, and 


the rove- beetle, are found in the dung of quadrupeds, 
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blighted trees, and ſhrubs. 


ſituations we find the tortoiſe beetle ; 
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eſpecially of cows, ſheep, and horſes. Some, as the ſtag- 
beetle, and the capficorn- beetle, lodge in rotten wood, 
and under the decayed bark of trees. Others, as the 
carrion- beetle, are ſeen in putreſcent carcaſes, on bones 
that have been gnawed by dogs, on flowers of a fetid: 
ſmell, and on. fungous ſtinking ſubſtances. The weevil, 
the ſeed-beetle, and others, frequent, in the morning part 
of the day, the bottoms of perpendicular rocks and 
ſand-banks, the flowers of trees and herbaceous plants. 
Many kinds, as the whirl-beetle and the water- beetle, 
may be caught in -rivers, lakes, and ſtanding-pools, by 
means of a ſmall thread-net, fixed to a long pole. About 
noon, when the ſun ſhines in his full ſplendor, ſome 
kinds, as the lady fly, the burn-cow, the golden honey» 
beetle, the ſoft winged beetle, the ſpring-beetle, and the 
clipt-wing beetle, may be ſeen on plants and flowers, 
Others, as the glow- - worm, 
whoſe pale light ſheds a ſort of luſtre over the tranquil 


ſummer eve, frequent moift meadows,. or hedge-banks, 


and are beſt diſcovered by the flame which they emit. 
A great number fit cloſe on the leaves of plants, particu- 
larly of burdock, coltsfoot, and the like; and in ſuch 
while the bliſter. 

beetle, and others, feed on different kinds of tender-herbs, 
The ſtinking. beetle may be found in houſes, cellars, . 
pits, and ſubterraneous paſſages; and numbers on the 
trunks, as well as in the leaves, of trees, in timber- yards, 
and in the holes of decayed wood. Some, as the wood- 
beetle, and the gloſſy- beetle, inhabit wild commons, the 
margins of pools, marſhes, and rivulets, and are likewiſe 
ſeen creeping on flags, reeds, and other aquatic plants. 
Multitudes, as the ground-beetle, live under ſtones, moſs, 


and rubbiſh, and the fragments of wrecks near the ſhores 
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of lakes and rivers. They are alſo found in bogs, marſhes, 
and moiſt places, in pits, and in holes of the earth ; and, 
in an evening, frequent pathways after a refreſhing 
ſhower. Some again, as the earwig, may he diſcovered 
in the hollow ſtems of decayed umbelliferous plants, and 
on many ſorts of fruits and flowers. In this whole or- 
der, we do not remember a ſingle ſpecies that is of any 
particular utility in medicine or the arts, though num- 


bers are extremely beautiful and curious, except the flies 


called cantharides*, placed under the genus Melos; 
on the contrary, many of them are injurious to vegeta- 
tion, or conſume the fruits of human induſtry. The 
cantharides, ſo valuable in medicine, as forming the 
principal ingredient of the common bliſtering plaſter- 
differ conſiderably from each other in ſize; the largeſt 
are about an inch long, and as much in cireumference. 
Some are of a pure azure colour, others of a pure gold, 
and ſome a mixture of both; however, they are all very 
brilliant, and extremely beautiful. They are chiefly 
natives of Spain, Italy, and Portugal; but, in the ſam- 
mer ſeaſon, are to be found near Paris, on the leaves of 
the aſh, the poplar, and the roſe; as well as among 
wheat, and in meadows. The country people, it is ſaid, 
expect them every ſeven years; when they appear in ſuch 


ſwarms in the air, that the atmoſphere to ſome diſtance 


is impregnated. with their offenſive ſmell. This dif- 
agreeable ſcent is a guide to thoſe whoſe bufineſs it is 
to catch them. When dried, fifty of them will ſcarcely 
weigh a ſingle dram. 


* It deſerves, however, to be noticed, that a ſpecies of lady-cow has 
latey been recommended as a cure for the tooth- ach: but ſurely even 
this pain is preferable to a ſelfiſh facrifice of life, | - 

EN | ORDER 
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Ozpxs II —HEMIPTERA. > 


Tuis order is much ſmaller than the deere 


diſtinguiſbing character is, that the inſects which com- 


poſe it have four wings; the two ſuperior of which are 
ſemi-cruſtaceous and incumbent, that is, the interior 
edges lie above each other. 

Some of theſe inſets, as the cock-roach, are found 
about bake-houſes; others, as the camel-cricket and the 
locuſt, feed on graſs and every ſpecies of vegetable; 
while the boat-fly, the water ſcorpion, and many others, 
frequent lakes, rivers, and ſtanding pools. 

The hemiptera comprize ſome of the moſt noxious 
as well as the moſt valuable kinds of inſets, The de- 
vaſtations, occaſioned by locuſts, are too well known to, 
be enlarged on here. Before them is frequently“ the 


Garden of Eden, and behind them a deſolate wilderneſs.” - 


When theſe inſects take the field, they appear to be 


under the conduct of a leader, whoſe flight they obſerve, 
and direct their motions accordingly. At a diſtance 


they reſemble a black cloud; which, as it approaches, 
gathers on the horizon, and threatens to eclipſe the light 
of the ſun. It often happens that the huſbandman 
perceives this impending ſtorm paſs away, and the whole 
ſwarm proceed on their courſe to devour the labours of 
ſome more devoted country. Unfortunate indeed is that 
diſtrict where theſe locuſts alight! In a few minutes 


they deſolate the promiſe of the year, and often bring on 


all the horrors of famine. The inhabitants, however, 
of ſome countries convert this plague into a real be- 
nefit: in many kingdoms of the Eaſt, and in ſome parts 
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of Africa, locuſts are purſued as an article of wholeſome _ 
and not ungrateful food, when properly dreſſed. | 

Again, the coccus genus furniſhes ſome eſtimable 
drugs and auxiliaries to the arts. The cochineal, the 
kermes, and the gum-lac, are all produced from different 
ſpecies of this genus. 


OzDer III LEPIDOPTERA. 


INSECTS of this order have four wings, all of them 
imbricated with ſcales. It comprizes the beauiiful tribes 
of moths and butterflies. The former diſtinguiſhed by 
having filiform feelers, and flying chiefly by night; 
the latter by their clavated feelers, and purſuing the 
buſineſs of their lives by day. Theſe inſects, ſo attrac- 
tive by the elegance of their forms, and the vivid luſtre 


and variety of their colourings, enliven, as it were, the MP 


face of nature, and augment the faſcinations of the fineſt 
ſeaſon in the year; various, large, and coſtly volumes, 
have been devoted to this ſubject alone, to which we 
muſt refer the curious for enumeration; a particular de- 
ſcription would be almoſt an endleſs taſk. It ſhould be 
remarked, however, that the filk-worm is a ſpecies of 
moth, which, by its intrinfic value, abundantly com- 
penſates the fterile beauty of the family. 


* 


Orpzz IV. —NEUROPTERA. 


Tas neuroptera have four wings, interwoven with 
veins, like a piece of net-work, and no ſting in the anus. 
The order includes ſeven genera ; ſome of which, as the 
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pearl- fly, and the camel- fl, are found in . hedges, 
meadows, and ſand-banks, likewiſe on walls, fruits, 
and umbelliferous flowers. Others, as the beautiful 
dragon-fly, the ſpring-tly, and the ephemeron, or May 
fly, frequent lakes and rivers. The latter, though ſo 
minute, is one of the moſt intereſting objects in natural 
hiſtory. In its laſt or winged ſtage, the ephemeron very 
much reſembles the butter-fly kind, except that its wings 
are not imbricated. As there are but few ſpecies of this 
genus, natives of England, the entomologiſt can only be 
gratified by a contemplation of its appearance and tran- 
| Gent exiſtence, on the banks of the Seine, the Rhine,. 
and other continental. rivers in temperate latitudes. In 
the ſpace of about three days towards evening, in the 
middle of ſummer, their numbers and rapid motions in 


ſuch ſituations, are perfectly aſtoniſhing. Millions of 
aureliæ, aſcending. to the top of the water; inſtantly 


become denizens of the air, and fill all the vicinity with 
their flutterings. But their ſportings are ſpeedily termi- 
nated ; for the whole ſwarm, in the ſpace of about five 
hours at the utmoſt, yield up their exiſtence, and ſtrew 
the ground on each ſide of their parent ſtream. . Yet, 
limited as their duration is; they perform every office of 
nature, propagate their kind, enjoy their paſtime and 


their food, and ſeem to hve in as much felicity as the 


contracted ſpace of two or 982 hours will admit. 


_ a” 


On DER V.—HYMEN OFTERA. 


| NEUROPTEROUS and hymenopterous inſets agree 


in their characteriſtice e except that the latter are armed 
16 : with 
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with a ſting. This diſtinctive mark, however, is con- 
fined to the females and neuters ; for the males want it. 
This order includes bees, waſps, ants, and ſimilar inſects 
whoſe hiſtory is highly intereſting, ia whatever view it . 
can be placed. On the ſubject of bees alone, as many 
volumes have been written from ancient times to the 
preſent, as would fill a library; yet, after all, we are but 
imperfectly acquainted with ſome parts of their economy. 
Reaumur, indeed, who ſpent a great part of his life in the 
ſtudy of theſe wonderful animals, is ſufficiently minute; 
but, ſeduced by an unbounded enthuſiaſm for the ſubject 
of his reſearches, he has aſcribed the moſt extravagant 
qualities and habitudes to this really curious race. 

It is certain, however, that every hive is compoſed 
of three ſorts of bees: the labouring, which are moſt 
numerous, and neither male nor female; the drones, 
which are larger, but inactive, farther than as males to 
propagate the ſpecies; and the queen bees, which are 


N ſuppoſed to lay all the eggs from which the whole ſwarm 
is hatched. The latter are much larger than either of the 


former, and are very few in number, though it does not 
appear that every hive is abſolutely reſtricted to one. 
The manner in which bees extract honey from flowers, 


the inſtruments with which nature has furniſhed them for 


this purpoſe, the mechaniſm of their combs, their ſocial 
habits, and the laws under which they live and act, all 
put in their claim for our curioſity and admiration; and 


. the naturaliſt will find his labour abundantly compenſated 


in ſtudy ing this branch of entomology with diligence and 
attention. It is a ſerious misfortune, and a loſs to indi- 
viduals and the public, that bees are not more generally 
reared in this country, than appears to be the caſe; and 


it is afflicting for humanity to reflect, that no ingenious 
| expedient 
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impoſtible to enjoy quiet by day or reſt by night. 
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expedient has been hitherto contrived, by which we may 
participate in the gathered ſweets of this induſtrious tribe, 
without making them martyrs to our ſelfiſhnefs, 


Ozper VI. Dir TRA. 


THE diptera have two wings, as the term imparts, ol 
two clavated halteres, or balances, behind each wing. 
The order contains an infinite variety of ſuch winged 
inſects as moſt frequently preſent themſelves to our view, 
and either annoy by their punctures, or moleſt by their 
intruſion. Some of them, as the gad-fly, the houſe-fly, 
and the whame, flutter about horſes, cows, ſheep, the tops 
of trees, eminences, round ditches, dung-hills, and every 
offenſive object; others, as the waſp-fly, are moſtly 


found on Dowers of different ſorts, particularly thoſe of 


a fetid ſmell. 

| The troubleſome gnat, included i in this order, is well 
known in this country ; but the inconveniences arifing 
from it are trivial, when compared with thoſe of the | 
moſquito-fly, one of its congeners. In the leſs populous 
and cultivated regions of America, where the climate is 
warm, and the waters occaſionally ſtagnate, mofquitoes 


are the inſtruments of inceffant annoyance to every thing 


that breathes. There, the whole atmoſphere appears 
charged with them on the decline of the meridian fun, 
and neither face nor evaſion can ſhield the wretched 
ſufferers from their attacks. Some of the ſpecies meaſure 
ſeveral inches in length, while others are imperceptible 


by the. naked eye. All, however, poſſeſs the art, of in- 


flicting pungent pain; and, where they ſwarm, it is almoſt 
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Tas characteriſtic of animals in this order is, that they 
are deſtitute of wings. It comprehends fif:een genera ; 
= | in which we find the ſpider, the acarus the flea, the louſe, 
| the termes or white ant, the ſcorpion, the crab, and the 
lobſter. . 

No general deſcription can i ſubjects ſo various, 
and creatures in reality ſo diſſimilar in their natures, 
; though accidentally agreeing in the fingle circumſtance of 
_ | having no wings. We ſhall therefore diſmiſs this article 
| with a few explanatory remarks on that curious ſubject, 
the metamorphoſes and generations of inſects. 

g Except the aptera order, alt inſeds are conſtantly and 
ſucceſſively undergoing ſome transformation. From the 
| egg they become a caterpiar or maggot, then a cry- 
ſalis, and laitly a perfect. fly. During each of thoſe 
changes, their appearance differs as. much as if they were 
diſtin& productions of nature. Before the inſet un- 
1 dergoes the third and laſt change, it has arrived at its full 
it | growth; when it waits only for the expanſion of its wings. 7 
ü Bauch is the diſpoſition to change in this claſs of animals, 
that even the cruſtaceous inſects, ſuch as crabs and lob- 
fters, belonging, and bearing a diſtant analogy, to the 
order of aptera, annually caſt tlieir ſhells, as their growth 
would otherwiſe be impeded. FS : 
* Among inſects in general the ſame Ante of flax 
| exiſts as in large animals; and ſome of them, when they 
i become perfect, ſeem to be produced for nocther purpoſe” 
= than to propagate their kind. Thus the filk-worm, when 
| | it has arrived at its _ ſtate, ceaſes to feed, and can 
3 CO ſcarcely 
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ſcarcely fly: it endeavours only to perpetuate its race; 
after which the male immediately dies, and is followed by 
the female, as ſoon as ſhe has depoſited her eggs. In 
ſome kinds of inſets, however, as bees, we find a third 
ſex exiting, called aeuters. Theſe of courſe are unpro- 
lific, and ſeem deſtined to be drudges to that part of the 
family, whoſe buſineſs it is to attend on the propagation 
of the ſpecies. | 


Cx Ass VLYERMES. 


Wp are now come to the loweſt claſs of animated 
nature, and perceive the laſt /inkt in the GRAND CHAIN. 
To determine preciſely where animal life terminates, 
and vegetable commences, as was obſerved at the outſet 
of this work, is confeſſedly difficult ; perhaps it is not 
neceſſary for the furtherance of {eng It is enough, if 


the various productions of nature are diſtinctly noticed. 


and deſcribed with tolerable exactneſs. It may, indeed, 
amuſe the ſpeculative to inquire in what reſpects a zoo- 
phyte reſembles an animal, and what relation it bears to 
a plant; but with regard to the enlargement of the mind, 
or the valuable purpoſes of life, the great end to which 
all our ſtudies ſhould be directed, this RO ap- 
pears to be of little importance. 
Worms are diſtinguiſhed by having only one ventricle » _ 
to the heart, no auricle, and a cold colourleſs ſanies. From 
inſects they are particularly diſcriminated by having tenta- 
cles, whereas, the former have antenæ. They are likewiſe 
{ll more imperfect _ that clas ; they are moſily de... 
| ſtitute 
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Inteftina.. 
ſtitute of heads, of eyes, and other organs of ſenſe; if 
cut, they are capable of reproduction; and the locomotive 


power in a great number of them, is very limitedindeed. 


In the Linnæan diſtribution of nature, worms include 


five orders, INTESTINA, MOLLUSCZ, TESTACEA, LYTHO- 


VIA, and ZOOPHYTA. Succeeding zoologs. have 
with great propriety broken the order lithophyta, and 


thrown the genera of which it was compoſed into zoo- 
phyta ; while they have formed a new order, named 


INFUSORIA, including ſome of the former zoophbytes, 


and various animalcules, which the miſcroſcope has 


latterly brought to light. In this claſs, as in the pre- 
ceding, we muſt confine ourſelves to a brief ſurvey. It 
is our profeſſed object to conduct the ſtudent only to the 
threſhold of the ſpacious temple of animated nature; 
rather, in ſhort, to ſtimulate reſearch by a ſhort compre- 

henfive view of well-known facts, than to explore 
minutely the vaſt field of ſpeculation. „ 


Orr I.—IN TESTINA. 


Tur charaReriſtics of this order are, that the animals 

are both perfectly naked, and without any kindof limbs. 
There are twenty-one genera, in which the moſt remark- 
able ſpecies are the various inteſtinal worms of men and 


other animals, the earth-worm and. the leech. A de- 


ſcription of the common earth- worm my ſuffice to give 


a general idea of the whole, 


This creature has a ſpiral muſcle runnipg rotitd the 
whole body, from the head to the tail, by means of which 
| | * 


Ds. 
it performs its progreſſive motion, alternately contracting 
and dilating itſelf, aud eaſily keeping the ground which 
it has oxined by means of the ſlime 3 to the: fore 
part of its body. | 

Formed for a life of obſcurity, the worm is wiſcly 
adapted to its ſituation. Tt is armed with ſharp ſpines or 
prickles, which it occaſionally erects or depreſſes ; 3 and 
under the ſkin is a ſlimy juice, which it ejects through 
certain perforations between the rings of the muſcles; as 
occaſion requires. It has alſo breath-apertures along the 
back, and is furniſhed with a mouth and an alimentary 
canal. The latter is N found replete with a very 
„„ | 

Worms unite both ſexes in themſelves at once, im- 
pregnating and being impregnated in their turn. Their 
eggs are laid in the earth, and become hatched in twelve 
or fourteen days by the genial warmth of their ſituation. 

During winter, theſe animals bury themſelves deeper 
in the earth, and appear in ſome. meaſure to partake 
the torpidity of the inſe& tribe; but, in the ſpring, they 
revive, and purſue the univerſal purpoſe of propagating 


their kind. 


As a proof of the ſimple organization in worms and 
their degradation in the ſcale of being, they are alſo ca- 
pable of being multiplied by cuttings. Each ſection 
gradually acquires what was wanting to complete its form 3 
and, in a few months, the minute parts of the original 
creature attain their natural fize and proportion. Thus 
one of the moſt ſeemingly abject of lives is the moſt dif- 
ficult to deſtroy ; and, in proportion to the dangers to 
which the tribe is expoſed, Providence ſeems to have 
allotted it, qualities requiſite for its preſervation. 
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' Onpen 11.—MOLLUSCA. 


ANIMALS of this order are ſimple and naked; but 

they are brachiated, or furniſhed with a ſpecies of limbs. 
There are thirty-one genera, and a great number of 
fpecies, ſome of which, as the meduſa, the echinus, and 
the limax, are objects of particular curioſity to the pro- 
ficient in natural ſcience. * The greateſt part by. far of 
molluſcz are natives of the ſea or its. ſhores. In this 
treatiſe we can only particularize a few. 

To begin with the meduſa. The body of this animal 
is of an orbiculated, convex figure, of a gelatinous ſub- 
ſtance, and deſtitute of hair; and the mouth is below and. 
central. The meduſæ are ſometimes ſeen ſwimming 

jn cluſters on the ſurface of the fea, and are ſaid to con- 
ſtitute the principal nouriſhment of the whale. Of the 
various ſpecies of this genus, the moſt remarkable is that 
which was firſt noticed by Sir Joſeph Banks, in his paſ- 
fage from Madeira to Brazil. When brought up by 
means of the caſting net, it had the appearance of metal 
violently heated, and emitted a white light, With theſe 
animals, were taken three ſmall crabs of different ſpecies, 
entirely new, each of which yielded as much light as the 
glow-worm, though the creature was ſmaller by nine 
tenths. Theſe luminous animals give that appearance 
to the ſea, which has been obſerved by many navigators, 
and for which different reaſons have been aſſigued by 
different writers. The flaſhes of light from them exactly 
reſemble thoſe of lightning, and were ſo frequeut, that 
ſeveral were viſihle at one and the ſame inſtant. 


The echinus, or * has its body covered with a 
ſutured 


r 
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Muliaſeæ. 3 
ſutured cruſt, often furniſned with moveable ſpines 
which aſſiſt its motion; and its mouth, which is placed 


bencath, has five - valves. The covering, which reſembles” 
2 ſcooped apple, is filled with a ſoft muſcular ſubſtance, 


through which the inteſtines wind 'from bottom to top. 
Some ſpecies of the echinus are reckoned equal to lob- 


ſters in point of delicate and wholeſome eating; and their 


eggs, which are of a deep red colour, are highly valued 
by epicures. The ſhell, or rather cruſt, is frequently 


preſerved as an obje& of curioſity. "Theſe creatures 


are frequently found in a foſſile ſtate. 

The aſterias, or ſea-ſtar, forms a numerous tribe of 
marine exiſtences that are found to vary in their ap- 
pearance at different periods. The ſame animal, which 
at one time appears round like a ball, very often, in a 
ſhort time, flattens as thin as a plate. The body of the 


aſterias is compoſed of a ſemi-tranſparent gelatinous ſub- 


Nance, covered with a thin membrane. To an inatten- 
tive obſerver, it appears like a lump of inanimate jelly, 
floating at random on the ſurface of the ſea, as if caſually 
thrown aſhore at the departure of the tide ; but, on a more 


minute inſpection, the creature is ſeen ſhooting out its 


arms in every direction, in order to ſeize worms, ſmall 
ſhells, or the ſpawn of fiſh ; which it devours with great 
avidity. 

In ſummer, when the water of the ſea is warmed by 
the heat of the ſuny the aſteriæ float on the ſurface, and 
in the night emit a 2 of luminous effluvia, reſembling 


phoſphorus. 


Theſe animals have obtained from fon naturaliſts 
the appellation of ſea-nettles, becauſe they irritate the 
hands of thoſe who touch them, They are often found 
en to rocks, and to the * ſea ſhells, as if they 

derived 
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derived their nouriſhment from that ſource. If injected 


into ſpirits of wine, they will continue entire for many 


years; but, on being expoſed to the air, they melt down, 


in a few hours, into a limpid, offenſive liquid. There is 
a variety of ſpecies, of colours as various. r of them 
are natives ore our own coaſts. 


2 2 


Onpkx III. TESTAEEA. 


ANIMALS of this order have ſoft, ſimple bodies; but 
are covered with a coat of a calcareous nature. It in- 
cludes the whole tribe of ſhells, or teſtaceous animals, 


properly ſo called *, conſiſting of thirty · ſix genera, and 


nearly a thouſand ſpecies. The names of the genera, 
which in general denote; ſome relation to the thape or 


qualities of this beautiful family, are cy1ToN, LErAs, 


PHOLAS, MVA, SOLEN, TELLINAy CARDIUM, MACTRA, 


'DONAX, VENUS, SPONDYLUS, CHAMA, ARCA, OSTREA, 
ANOMIA, MYTILUS, PINNA, ARGONAUTA, NAUTILUS, 


CONUS, CYPRZ 4, BULLA, VOLUTA, BUCCINUMs|STROM- 


Bus, MUREX, TROCHUS, TURBO, HELIX, NERITA, HA- 


LIOTIS, PATELLA, DENTALIUM) SERPULA, ro, 
and SABELLA. 

In order to aſſiſſ the eller to acquire ona infight 
into the formation of ſhells, we ſhall make ſome ob- 


ſervations on the garden-ſnail, with whoſe figure oy 


one is acquainted, and whoſe hiſtory has been very mi- 
nutely given by Swammerdam. As nature acts in an uni- 
form manner with regard to this animal, _ all other 


4M Cruftaccous animals, « as Sky ard lobſters, belong t to the claſs of 
; inſeQs, 85 | 
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telacea, whether they belong to the ſea, to the land, or 


to rivers, the hiſtory of one. will, of courle, be the biſ- . 


tot of all bet. 
At the inſtant when the voufig ſnail. quits the egg, its 


ſhell is ſeen on its back; at firſt it is not much larger than 


the head of a pin, with two eircumyolations ; ; but it en- 
creaſes in a very rapid manner. In proportion as the 
animal grows, the ſpiral turns encreaſe till they reach the 
number of five, at which they remain fixed. 


U 


From the mouth, the ſnail enlarges its ſhell, according 


as it finds itſelf ſtraitened for room beneath and, when 
about to extend its covering, it may be ſeen biting and 
clearing away the ſcaly ſkin that adheres to the edges, 
with its little teeth; after which it adds another rim to its 
abode. | 

The art of manufacturing ſhells i is e to the ſnail, 
as well as other teſtaceous animals. For this purpoſe, 
its whole body is furniſned with glands, from the ori- 
hces of which exſudes a kind of ſlimy fluid, which unites 


in one common cruſt or ſurface, and in time acquires a, 
ſtony hardneſs. That gliſtening ſubſtance, in fact, which 
the ſnail ſo frequently leaves behind it, is, in reality, the 
matter with which the animal either augments. its ſhell, 


or repairs its defects. Thus every ſhell may be con- 
ſidered as a compoſition of layers of ſlime, originally. 
proceeding from the creature's own body, and moulded 
CONROY to its ſhape and various exigencies. 

But, though the actual formation of ſhells may be thus 
accounted for, they probably receive their beautiful 
tints from ſome extraneous cauſes. Tt is well known 


that all the internal parts of ſhelis are of one uniform. 
white colour; and that it is only the outermoſt lager 
that is ſo beautifully varied, and ſo richly, tinctured with 


vivid colours. Hence it appears, chan there muſt be an 
accretion 


- 
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accretion of earthy or ſaline matter ariſing from food or 
fituation, excluſive of the ſlimy fluid derived from the 
animal's own body, to produce thoſe pleafing tints which 


we witneſs in cabinets of ſhelis, callected by the curious, 
In thoſe repoſitories, which are ſometimes formed at 


an aſtoniſhing expencg, we find ſhells poſſefling every“ 


| ſhade of colouring-except blue; the reaſon of this is, 
that ſea-water immediately annihilates that colour, while 


it ſuffers others to exiſt. Put a piece of blue fiik, or a 
feather of this colour, into-an infuſion of ſalt, urine, or 
nitre, and its tint will be ſoon extinguiſhed, May not 


this throw ſome light on the operations of nature in re- 


gard to ſhells? Neither the animal ſlime alone, nor the 


external earthy or ſaline particles, individually, could 
produce colours; but both united may yield an effect 


which neither, fingly, poſſeſſed. Hence we may infer 


that the animal alone does not tincture its ſhell; but that 


external cauſes co- operate in adding to its beauty. 
But, though the ſhell with its beautiful tints is not pro- 


duced by the ſole agency of the animal, the fact is other- 


wiſe with regard to its convolutions, its prominences, and 
its general forms. wy 


Theſe entirely depend on the art of the animal, or | 


rather on the inſtincts, which in the ſame ſpecies are 
ever invariable. The fhell, indeed, always bears ſome 
rude reſemblance to the body in which it has been 


moulded: wherever there is an excreſcence on the body, 


there is a prominence on the ſhell; and, on the other 
band, a depreſſion is always accompanied with a corre- 
ſpondent hollow. If the body be channelled, the ſhell 
that covers it will be channelled likewiſe; if annulated, 
the ſnell will wind about it in the fame ſpiral manner. 
Thus we ſee ſhells to be as various in their figures, as 


the animals which they encloſe are different. Indeed, the 
l 
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diverfity of ſhells is ſo great, and the figures and colours 
appear ſo very curious, that ſome virtaofi have ma de 


the arrangement of them the ſtudy and the buſineſs of 


their lives. Nor ſhould this ſingular taſk be too ſeverely 
blamed. The mind, that can find innocent entertain- 
ment in thoſe humble contemplations, is, at leaft, not 
ill employed. What can be more gratifying,” ſays 


Pliay, © than to view nature in all her irregularities, and 
ſporting in all her varieties of ſhells ? Such a difference 


of colour do they exhibit, ſuch a diſtinRion of figure; 
flat, concave, long, lunated, circular, or the orbit divided ; 
ſome prominent on the back, ſome wrinkled, toothed, 
ſtreaked, the point variouſly interted, the mouth pointed 


like a dagger, folded back, or bent inwards; all theſe 


variations, and many more, which might be enumerated, 


at once. adminiſter to novelty, to elegance, and to con- 


templation.“ 
Whatever ſubdiviſions, and generic as well as ſpecific 
characters, have been adopted by different conchdlogiſts, 


all of them appear to admit the three grand diſtinctions 
of ſhells, th f univalve, the bivalve, and the multivalve. 
85 


This arrangement, which is at once obvious and fimple, 
muſt be made the baſis of every ſyſtem. 

It is almoſt unneceſſary to mention, that moſt of the 
ſhells diſcovered of late years have been alſo found in a 


foſſile ſtate, and ſome moreover in the latter form, whoſe 
' exiſting animal has not yet been recognized. 


On DEN IV.—ZOOPHYTA. 


T EIS order conſiſts of compound animals, furniſhed 


with a kind of flowers, and having a vegetating root and 
; | | 85 by 1 | . 
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ſtem. Under this head, fifteen genera are arranged, 
namely, TUBIPORA, MADREPORA, MILLEPORA, CELLE- 
PORA, ISIS, ANTIPATHES, GOKGONIA, ALCYONIUM, 
SPONGIA, FLUSTRA, TUBULARIA, CORRALINA, SER 
TULARIA, PENNATULA, and HYDRA. | 
Zoopbytes are fo contracted in their powers, and ſo 
defeftive in their formation, that ſome naturaliſts have 
confeſſed themſelves at a loſs, whether to confider them 
as a ſuperior rank of. vegetables, or as the humbleſt order 
of animated nature. Indeed, in ſome of them, the marks 
of the animal are ſo few, that ir is difficult to fix with 
preciſion their place in nature, or to tell whether it be 


an animal, or a plant, that is the object of our conſider- 
ation. However, zoophytes enjoy one faculty, of which 


vegetables are wholly deficient, which is, either the ac- 
tual ability, or the aukward attempt, of ſelf-preſervation, 
by receding from external contact. Though ſome plants 
may ſeem to poſſeſs this important quality, it ſeems at 
beſt but a mechanical impulſe : they are neither capable 
of ſearching for food in the manner of animals, nor of 
warding off the ſlighteſt danger which menaces them. 
The hydra, or the freſh-water polypus, which was firſt 
noticed by Mr. Trembly, in 1741, may ſerve to furniſh 


an example of zoophytes. At firſt, it was conceiyed to 


be a mere plant; but it was ſoon diſcovered to he a ſen- 
fitive ambulant, and yet to be capable of propagation, by 
ſlips and cuttings. There are various ſpecies of this 
genus, found in different ſituations, in ditches of ſtag- 


nant water, and among duck- weed; but all of them poſ- 


ſeſs the property of reproduction in whatever form they 
are divided. If cut into three parts, the middlemoſt 
puts out a head from one end, and a tail from the other, 
ſo as to become three diſtinct animals, all living like 

their 
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heir original, and performing the various offices of their 


1 pecies. 


ODER V.—INFUSORIA. 


INUSORIA conſiſts of very ſmall ſimple animals, 


forming the ſubſequent fifteen genera, BR AHIOusö, 
VORTICELLA, TRICHODa, CERCARIA, LEUCOPERA,. 
GONIUM, coLrOoDA, PARAMECUIM, CYCLIDIUM, BUR-- 
SARIA, VIBRIO, ENCHELIS, BACILLARIiA, VOLVOX, and 


MONAS. Moſt of theſe are microſcopic, and, of conſe- 


quence, our knowledge of their habits is but very im- 
perfect. There can, however, be no doubt, but there are 
gradations of exiſtence below the ſmalleſt ani malcules 
which the beſt microſcopes have brought to light; and 
though we have already been able to diſcover myriads of 
different creatures in the leaſt drop of water, yet it ſeems 


_ a rational preſumption, and not unworthy of the RE“ 


ATOR. of ALL to infer, that ye who has filled the immen- 
ſity of ſpace with habitable matter, ſuns, and worlds, has 
alſo peopled every particle of that matter with ſome ap-- 
propriate inhabitant, though. too minute to be perceived 
by any apparatus that has yet been invented by man. 


Full nature ſwarms with life; one wond'rous maſs 
Of animals, or atoms organiz'd, 
Waiting the v:tal breath, when parent heaven 
Shall bid his ſpirit blow. The hoary fen, 
In putrid ſtreams, emits the living cloud 
Of peftilence ; thro? ſubterranean cells, 
Where ſearching ſun-beams ſcarce can find a way, 
Earth animated heaves. The flow'ry leaf 4 
Wants not its ſoft inhabitants. Secure 
Within its winding citadel, the ſtone 
Holds multitudes, But chief the foreſt beughs, 
That dance uanumber'd to the playful breeze, 
The downy orchard, and the melting pull 
| 5 of 
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Of mellow fruit, the nameleſs nations feed 
Of evaneſcent inſets. Where the pool 
Stands mantled o'er with green, inviſible 
Amid the floating verdure, millions ſtray. 
Each liquid too, whether it pierces, ſoothes, 


Inflames, refreſhes, or exalts the taſte, 


With various forms abounds. Nor is the ſtream 


Of pureſt cryſtal, nor the lucid air, 


Thoꝰ one tranſparent vacancy it ſeems, 
Void of their unſeen people. Theſe, conceal'd. 


By the kind art of forming Heaven, eſcape 


T he grotſer eye of man. 
Ss # W # + # ® 


Let no preſuming impious railer tax | 
Creative Wiſdom, as if aught was form'd - 
In vain, ar not for admirable ends. ES 


Shall little haugbty ignorance pronounce 


His works unwiſe, of which the ſmalleſt part 
Exceeds the narrow viſion of her mind? 


As if upon a full proportion'd dome, 
On ſwelling columns heav'd, the pride of art f 


A critic fly, whoſe fecble ray ſcarce ſpreads 
An inch around, with blind preſumption bold, 
Should dare to tax the ſtructure of the whole. 


And lives the man, whoſe univerſal eye 


Has ſwept at once th' unbounded fcheme of things z 
Mark'd their dependence ſo, and firm accord, 

As with unfaultering aecent to conclude 

That this ava leth novght ? Has any ſeen _ 


The mighty chain of beings leſſening down 


From infinite perfection to the brink 

Of dreary nothing, deſolate abyſs ! 

From which afſtoniſh'd thought, recoiling turns LE 
Till then alone let zealous praiſe aſcend, | | 
And hymns of holy wonder, to that Power, 
Whoſe wiſdom ſhines as lovely on our minds, 


As on our ſmiling eyes his lervant-fon> I KOMPSONe | 
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oy: CONCLUSION. 8 
ON THE PRINCIPAL END OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Wu ILE the inferior orders of Animals are a intent 
on the gratification of the ſenſes, or are conducted to the 
performance of certain duties by blind inſtinct, uncon- 


ſcious of the wonders that ſurround them; it is the glory 


and prerogative of Man to be gifted with an ability of 
extending his views beyond his own inſulated exiſtence, 
of examining the relations and dependencies of things, 
and of contemplating the vaſt univerſe of being. But 


noble and expanſive as his powers become with adequate 


cultivation, he too frequently neglects the improvement 
of their energies, caſts the vacant eye of ignorant admira— 


tion on what he was born to inveſtigate and underſtand, 


or at beſt fatisfies himſelf with acquiring a very limited ſtore 
of knowledge, in proportion to his capacities of acquiſition. | 

Placed in an amphitheatre of boundleſs amplitude, he 
{ſuffers himſelf to be confounded and loſt in the magnifi= 
cence and multiplicity of the objects that folieit his at- 
tention. His eager mind afpires to comprehend the 
whole, and when it. finds that attempt impracticable, it 


finks into apathy and "indifference ; and thus intercepts 


the fource of the moſt ſublime enjoyments—the patient 
inveſtigation of truth in the retreats of Nature. How 
can we otherwife account for the ſlight acquaintance that 
maukind in general contract with the works of creation ? 
It is not that the ſtudy is deficient either in pleaſure or 
in profit; not that this ſcience is, in itſelf, unattainable by 


ordinary eapacities z but the origin of this felicity reſides 


in indolence, which ſhrinks from mental exertion; through 
an impatience, reſulting from an inability to grafp, in a 


| ſhort — of time, what would afford * of the 
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moſt rational entertainment to an active and enquiring 
mind, through the longeſt duration of our exiſtence. 

To point out errors and defects, however, without 
propoſing the means of their rectification and redreſs, is 

an uſeleſs, invidious, and, perhaps, ungenerous occupa- 

tion. Our aim, we are conſcious, is more laudable; 
and if, while we rouſe the attention, we can direct the 
purſuit of Youth in the ſtudy of Nature's works, the 
pleaſure enjoyed by the writer will be enn to the 
benefit conferred on the ſtudent. 
As the higheſt powers of man are limited, it is prudent 

to moderate our attempts. The molt ſtately palace is 

raiſed by the progreſſive accumulation of ſingle ſtones ; 
the nobleſt monuments of art are but the oradual effect 
of reiterated touches. A young ſtudent in Natural Hiſ- 
tory, therefore, ſhould begin with parts, and progreſſively 
increaſe his ſtores of knowledge. Animated being is 
that branch of hiſtory which poſſeſſes charms the moſt 
numerous and the moſt diverſified, and is fraught with 
the moſt important conſequences. to man; but even this 
diviſion of nature cannot be compriſed by a glance. 7 : 

-is adviſeable for this reaſon to begin with examining the 
nature and qualities of ſuch QUADRUPEDS as are moſt 
familiar to our obſervation. Even in the dog and horſe, 
how many properties reſide which are hourly experienc- 
ed, but ſeldom conſidered with attention? From ſuch 
objects as are moſt obvious and inviting, we ſhould 1 
gradually aſcend by firm and patient ſteps to the know | 
ae, of others. | 

The larger animals, and ſuch a as e e to our | 

8 e and utilities, will doubtleſs firſt engage our at- | 
/. tention. After duly ſcanning their nature and inſtincts, 4 
their growth, their maturation, their increaſe, the care of | 
their young, their ſelection of food, and the various means 
with 3 
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with which Providence has endowed them for thetr pre- 
ſervation; the ſtudent ſhould deſcend to an examination 
of ſuch quadrupeds as are more minute, or retired from 
his notice; and when he is tolerably well acquainted with 


thoſe of his own country, ſuould extend his views to the 

natives of foreign regions. The fame mode of proce- 

dure is adviſeable through every claſs of animated, and, 

indeed, unanimated nature. 

The ſagacious docility of the elephant, the perſergring 
f 


fortitude of the camel, the generous magnanimity 


the lion, and the ſavage fierceneſs of the tiger and the 
hyena, will ſupply abundant materials for reflection, and 


incentives to further and cloſer inveſtigation. We ſhall . 
diſcover how the uſeful quadrupeds are wiſely appor- 


tioned to their reſpective climates, and to the exigencies 
of men; and how the noxious claſſes are generally re- 
ſtrained to haunts little frequented by our race, and how 
their numbers are limited by a moſt admirable and bene · 
volent economy of nature. 

Upon this acquaintance with the hiſtory of quadru- 
peds, the ſtudent ſhould, proceed to BIRDS, the moſt 


beautiful and moſt innocent tribes of the creation. To _ 


contemplate the luſtre of their plumage, and liſten to 


their notes of love; to ſtudy their propenſities, and their 
purſuits; will prove an exhauſtleſs fund of rational enter- 


tainment. The various means, by which they are enabled 


to ſubſiſt, either on land or water, the invariable ſtruc- 


ture of their neſts, according to their reſpective kinds, and 
the fond affection diſplayed for their young, will teach 
leſſons of prudent foreſight in our affairs of attachment 


to our domeſtic duties, and of humanity to our kind; will 
make us conſider them, not as, intruders on our labours, 


but as agreeable aſſociates in our enjoyments. To produce 


contentment with our lots, and to 1altruct us not to ſet 
too 


of? 
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* too high a value on our exterior accompliſhments and 
graces, it may be uſeful to reflect, that thoſe birds, whoſe 
beauty of tints excites our admiration, are generally deſti- 
tute of harmonious voices; fo that the parrot, the peacock, . 


and the pheaſant, diſguſt by their fcreams, while the 


/- homely lark, the nightingale, and the black-bird, delight 
by the ſweetneſs of their melody, and captivate unſeen. 
REPTILEs, the next claſs in animated nature, are far 
leſs numerous, and lefs inviting : yet even among thenr 
we ſhall diſcover much gratification of curioſity. In the 


formidable alligator, in the poifonous ſerpent, whoſe fang 


is death, in the harmleſs tortoiſe, and the vivacious frog, 
very contradictory qualities, ſome diſguſting, ſome terri- 


fying, will be diſcovered; but a perfect adaptation to 


their reſpective ſituations on the ſcale of creation, will 
be clearly diſcernible in all. 

Should it be aſked, why fo many animals in this claſs 

are noxious to man, without any ſenſible benefit; and 
why fo many are found in other clzfſes apparently uſeleſs; 
we thi Kk it a ſufficient anſwer, when we ſay, that what- 
ever is made, is the work of iNFINiTE WisDoM, and 
deſtined to fome good end. The ſtupendous economy of 
the Deity is uniform throughout the globe; and if Provi- 
dence does not always calculate according to our narrow 
apprehenſions, it is our duty to acquieſce in its decrees. 
The Supreme Intelle& embraces ſyſtems at one view; we 
can only fee by parts, and thoſe parts imperfectly. 

The next clafs to which we would lead the attention 
of the ſtudent is Fisuks; a race of animals formed to 
people another element, and conſequently more removed 
from our fight : yet ichthyology is by no means an un- 
entertaining ſtudy. The conformation of fiſhes, their 
wonderful adaptation to the nature of the place which 
they inhabit, their value as an aliment, their amazing 

fecundity, 
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fcepndity, their powers and faculties, though inferior to 
thoſe of beaſts and birds, challenge our admiration, and 
are calculated to animate our reſearches. 

The gregarious and migratory kinds, ſuch as the her- 
fing, the pilchard, and many others, furniſh a wonderful 
proof of inſtinct, implanted and directed by infinite wiſ- 


dom; while the more ſtationary tribes ſnew how well the 
climate, which they preter, is ſuited to their wants, and 


modes of life. 
 Insxers, or the ſcience of entomology, i is fo-extenfive 


as almoſt to baffle the moſt inquiitive inveſtigator.— 


Every plant, every leaf, is the nidus or the food of one 
or more ſpecies, ſome of which are imperceptible to the 


naked eye. The ſtudy, however, is replete with rational 


entertainment. All inſects are propagated from eggs, 
which by a wonderful law of nature undergo ſeveral 
metamorphoſes, before the animal arrives at its perfect 
ſtate. The caterpillar, the aurelia, and the butterfly, ſo- 
diſlinguiſhable from each other, are but one and the fame 
animal in different characters and habitudes of exiſtence. 


Even the minuteſt inſe& is formed with as much {kill 
as the moſt ſtately quadruped; and is equally qualified to 
enjoy life, and to tranſmit. that life to poſterity. X 


general knowledge, however, of this claſs may be ſuffi- 
cient for the naturaliſt; and when we come to the lait of 
the ſpecies, or that of worms. our diffi culties undòuhted- 


ly increaſe,” and ſome limits ſhould be ſet to our enqui- 
ries, unleſs we have leiſure to devote ourſelves wholly to 


this enchanting ſtudy, the works of NATURE. But even 


the moſt incurious cannot overlook the tribe of. n 


whoſe beauty and mechanifm. baffle all deſcriptions. In 
them-life ſeems to be ſcarcely active, and to many a loco» 


motive power is denied; but ſtill we ſhall deſcry wonders - 
in the economy of the moſt humble exiſtences zand even, _ » 
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the zoophyte, which connects the animal with the vege⸗ 
table kingdom; even the animalcule, that floats in the 
liquors which we drink, or lodges in our food; has, 
beyond all controverſy, i its ſphere of duties to fill, and its 
ſhare of bleſſings to enjoy. ' L 
Arrived at the Hſt ſtage. of animation we muſt make a 
pauſe; and did it fall within our deſign to accompany 
the ſtudent of nature on a farther progreſs, we ſhould 


next direct his attention to VEGETABLES, from vegeta- 


bles to MINER ALS, and from the garniture or the pro- 


duce of earth t&6eeLESTIAL okss that roll! in the abyſs 


of ſpace ; the planets in their regular courſes, the comets 


in their eccentric orbits, and the miriads of ſtars that 


adorn. the vaults of heaven with their bright embroidery. © 
How amazing is the contemplation, of the Univerſe! 


wonders crowd on wonders ; and the mind is bewildered 
in the contemplation, till it recurs to the ſupreme univer- 


fal Cauſe, and repoſes from its excurſions on the boſom 


of Omnipotence. 
The object indeed of all our phy ical ſtudies ought to 


be our moral as well as intellectual improvement, by 


exaltivg our admiration, and inflaming our love for the 


Architect of the univerſe and the Creator of all being.— 
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To this end alone ſhould our enquiries into nature be 


made conducive, and to this purpoſe chiefly and eſſe n- 


tially applied. The proud philoſopher, who Notices 


effects without a reference' to the FIRST CAUSE, will 
Joon be perplexed and loſt in a labyriath of his own con- 


ſtruction: but the devout mind, in tracing” the viſible ; 


energies of the Deity, learns to aſcend by ſucceſſive ſteps 
to the fountain of illumination, of order, and of truth; 
and by catching an emanation of the Divinity, ſees and 
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